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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


POST-CHAITANYA SAHAJIA CULT 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

The Sahajia doctrine is a popular creed of Bengal, though it is 
not so very familiar to the educated classes. It 

Sahajia doctrine is may p r0 perly be called the- doctrine of the 
a popnlar creed. J r * 

masses, and there is hardly any important 
village in this part of India which does not supply a few followers 
to the creed. In the backwoods of Bengal the Sahajias, under 
various names, have considerable hold upon the common jteople, men 
and women alike. The reason of such extensive popularity of the 
sect is not far to seek. Many Sahajias have pretension to quackery 
and are popularly believed to be possessed t f extraordinary healing 
power, so people, mostly women from the lower strata of the society, 
flock to them for an easy cure of ailments of all sorts. Besides, in 
the social gatherings that are periodically held by the Sahajias, 
women enjpy absolute liberty, which is a great incentive to the 
common people, specially women, to attend such functions in large 
numbers. We have seen females, young, old and widows, of other 
sects also coming to the meeting-place from a great distance in the 
company of initiated converts for no other purpose than to enjoy 
some freedom from home-life and its environments. Sahajia, in fact, 
is a revolt against Hindu orthodoxy. It places women in a plane of 
absolute freedom and the attractions it thus affords to the tender 
sex of* the community brought up in an atmosphere of complete 
thraldom have the magic effect of inviting them to the secret 
matings held *by the leaders of the sect. Though we cannot give 
e^act statistics, there is no doubt that a large number of people attend 
the festivities of the sect. At GhoshpSrS alone one lakh of visitors 
ara said to participate in the function and by far the largest number 
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Sahajift literature. 


of them consists of women. In Bengal the Sahajias have 
important centres at Ghoshpara, Ramkeli, Nadia, 

Bahajift centres. 

Santipur, Kharda, Kendufc, and several other 
villages in the districts of Midnapur, Birbhum and Bankura, 

The sect possesses a vast literature interesting in many respects, 
but its circulation is mainly confined to the 
followers of the sect, for the Sahajia writers 
enjoin strictest secrecy about their religious works. The literature 
of the cult is mostly preserved in manuscript forms in the huts of 
the followers of the sect, inaccessible to those outside the pale of 
their religion, but the printed copies of many important books of the 
creed are now available owing to the vigilant activities of the 
Battolla presses. It is not possible to state with certain accuracy 
the number of books that have already seen the light in 
this way, but the names of about one hundred are found 
mentioned in the catalogues of Vaishnava works and there 
must be many hundreds more still unknown to the public which, 
when published, will be a valuable acquisition to the study of 
Indian religious literature. Many of the books are written in what is 
called the Sandhya Bliasha, /,<?., in mystic language with technicalities 
couched in words of obscure meaning. One thing, however, i 
cannot escape the observation of even the most cursory reader of 
these books. Most of the Sahajia writers allude to some earlier 
Vaishnava authorities from whose writings they acknowledge to 
have received the necessary inspiration. Krishnadas KavirSj, 
Narotfama, Raghunath Das and Rup Goswami are very often found 
mentioned in these books. This proves without doubt that they 
deal with the Sahajia cult of the Post-Chaitanya period only. 
There is still another point which is worthy of special notice in this 
connection. The Sahajia books were written both in prose and 
verse, and the prose works like Jnanadi Sadhana and the documents 
relating to a public debate between Radhamohon Thakur and the 
opponents of the sect, in which the former established the superiority 
of the ParaklyS system, are excellent specimens of earlier Bengali 
prose writings which have been traced to the beginning of the 18th 
century. It is thus evident that these Sahajia writers have done* 
a great service to the Bengali literature by giving expositions of 
their religious beliefs in prose — a unique feature in the writings* 
of the old writers of Bengal. 
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The Sahajias are divided into various sects of which Aul, Haul, 
Shai, Darbesh, Neda and Sahajis are prominent 

Sahajifi sects. . * , T ' k . ... ..f 

li* Bengal. In their association with women 

for religious practices, they have preserved the true character of 

the Sahajia doctrine. Many other sects, such as, •Gaurabadi, 

Kartabhaja, Sahebdhani, Hazrati, Gobrai, PagalnSthi, Sakhibhabak, 

Spastadayak, Kishoribhajanis, Ramballavis and Jaganmohinis, may 

al8o be classified # with them for their free association with women. 

In social customs, religious beliefs, and manner of worship they are 

quite different from one another, for these sects owe their origin 

under different circumstances to persons of different culture and 

thought and so they now form a society of heterogeneous units. The 

chief characteristics of a few sects are noted below. I shall, however, 

try to give a clear and full exposition of the tenets of each of them 

later on : — 

Aid, Baul, Neda and Sahajis believe that both Radh5 and 
Krishna are present in the human body and that they can be realised 
through the love of men and women. They do neither worship 
images nor observe fasts. They do not shave but tie up the hair 
in the form of a knot over the head. The Bauls observe a mystic 
process called the “ piercing of the four moons ” just like the 
“piercing of the six lotuses” practised by the TSntriks. Each of 
these sects, it should be understood, has the theories and practices, 
as noted above, in regard to sexual relationship which are 
sometimes based on Tantrik doctrine where physical cravings are 
attempted to be subdued by physical methods as enumerated in 
their codes, but oftener the relationship soars in a higher plane of 
emotional felicities, 

Ganrabddis — .They believe that both R&dhaand Krishua incarnated 
themselves in the person of Chaitanya, so Chaitanya is superior 
to either of them. They worship the image of Chaitanya Deva. 

Darbesh , — The names of Mahommed, Alla and Khoda are found in 
their mantras of worship. Though they have introduced some other 
exotic elements in their creed, it must be clearly understood that they 
did not thereby surrender their own religion. It was more or less 
a matter of policy on their part to take loan of the views of other 
1 seets in order to popularise their own creed. 

• Shai . — They are like the Darbesh sect. They even eat beef and 
drink wine. 
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K^rtabhajas . — Aulchand who is the founder of the sect is regarded 
by its followers to be one with Krishna and Chaitanya. 

Ramb allavis . — They believe in every Sastraiand rea<J the Gita, the 
Bible, and the Koran at the time of festivities. This creed consists of 
a hotchpotch of beliefs akin to cosmopolitanism in religion. 

Jaganmohinis . — They have no faith in idol worship. They recite 
the name of Brahma. Their religious songs are called Nirvana songs. 

From the above it is quite clear that the modern Sahajia doctrine 
is a mixed creed. The influences of Hinduism, Vaishnavism, 
TSntrikism, Buddhism, Mahomedanism and even of Christianity can 
be traced in the body of this religion. Unlike other orthodox creeds of 
this country the Sahajias, it will thus appear, have kept their 
portals open for receiving light from outside. This was essential for 
the popularisation of their doctrine amongst the masses which now 
consist of a mixed population, viz., Christians, Hindus and Maho- 
medans. They could not approach the Saktas as the latter represented 
strictly orthodox views and would not allow outsiders within their 
fold. The other three sects, viz., the Vaishnavas, Mahomedans and 
Christians, open the doors of brotherhood to all men and hence they 
justly incorporated their doctrines in their own religious codes, so that 
they could enlist these religionists in their own sect. In this respect^ 
they have shown a liberal spirit which is justly the pride of every 
even-minded man of the present age. It is wonderful how these 
common people could work on such liberal principles when the 
educated classes of the country confined themselves to the observance of 
the strict rules of the iSastras. To rise above the confines of castes 
and prejudices is not an easy matter in this country, but ttfle Saha^iSs 
laid the foundation of what may be called a true universal 
religion unthought of even by the most advanced reformers of the 
world. 

The most characteristic feature of the Sahajia doctrine is that it 

advocates the company of women in religious 

Association with practices. The Hindus also perform certain 
women. * * 

household duties with duly married wives, but 

there is this difference that women here retain their recognised 

position as handmaids of men and occupy a subordinate status. With 

the Sahajias, however, they are the objects of worship and associates 

of secret practices for which other men’s wives are thought to 

be the best media. In the Hindu l^astras there are often strict 
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injunctions against all association with women. To mention . only 
a few, the Mahfibharata devotes a whole chapter to the enumeration 
of the bad qualities o4 women, and in the *Yogavidis$ha RSmayana 
women are spoken of as great impediments to higher spiritual culture. 1 
Buddha himself was against the taking of women into ♦the fold of 
the Sariighas and Chaitanya Deva also held the same view. €( Forsake 
women and gold 99 is the common advice that is poured into the ears 
oT a disciple by a tluru in order to chalk out for him the path of eman- 
cipation. But the Sahajias have gone to the extreme point in an other 
direction. They not only advocate the company of women, but say 
that women are absolutely necessary for religious practices. The Tan- 
triks also hold the same view, but there is this difference that women 
are by them regarded as the means of performing certain formal 
practices in which the necessity of tender feelings is completely 
ignored. But the Sahajias advocate the company of women through 
love and for love. This emotional side of the creed most probably 
originated in the Buddhist Samghas. In the 
The emotional side. association of Bhikshus and Bhikshunis the 
arrows of Cupid found field of pl^y, and the 
inevitable tendency of flesh and blood asserted itself in the union of 
# men and women. But the Bhikshus were learned men, who, being 
unable to check the growth of this vile corruption, tried to utilise 
this love for the attainment of emotional perfection. Therein most 
probably lies the germ of peculiar Sahajia practices so very unique 
in themselves. 

The theory of the religious practices of the Sahajias is based upon 
spiritual emancipation. It is so described in a 

The theory of rehgi- jmtshell in Jnan&di Sadhana 
oils practices. 

“ Next, the Sadhu (pious Guru) out of his 
kindness aroused spiritual consciousness in that ignorant disciple, 
and made (the properties of) soul visible (as it were) to him. Then 
in his left ear he whispered the Chaitanya mantra (lit. the mantra or 
the sacred words of “the enlightened one ”). He also explained the 
true meaning of this mantra. Next he pointed out to his disciple 
the true nature of the body with ten senses. This physical body, he 
proved consisted of permanent elements. He then proceeded to show 

* Narada— PanchachurS Sara da, MahSbharata, Chapter XXXII. Yogavftfiisfcha 
RSmSyaga, Vairagya Prakara?a, Chapter XXI. 
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how in the Sadhaka stage ( i.e ., in the first stage of spiritual trainings), 
form and beauty are attributed to Krishna and how in the final stage 
of Siddhi, when the spiritual soul is emancipated, Krishpa appears in 
a quite different light. When a man passes through these stages he 
can attain the state of beatitude based on the perfection of his 
emotions. ” 1 

Here, we have the cardinal points of the 

Cardinal points. .. • « , 

Sahajia doctrine. A Sahajia should — 

(I) be initiated before a Guru, 

(II) know his own soul, 

(in) pass through various stages of spiritual life, 

(IV) and know his own body in order to attain the state of 
beatitude based on the perfection of his emotions. We 
shall now deal with these items separately. 

I. Initiation before a Guru. 

The SahajiSs pay great importance to the initiation before a 
Guru. Unless a ipan receives instruction from a well-chosen Guru, 
he cannot be successful in religious practices. The Gurus are of 
two kinds — (i) The Dlksha Guru or the Guru of initiation and (it) 
the Siksha Guru or the Guru who guides his disciple carefully in 
religious practices. At first a man should be initiated before a Guru 
and act according to his advice. He should seek the company of 
pious men as directed by his Guru, and practise the mantras he 
receives at the time of initiation. This is called the Namasraya or 
Mantrasraya stage, i.e., the first stage of religious life. Here he 
should also observe religious practices in 64 kinds called the Vaidhl 
mode of worship. But as soon as he rises above the level of karma, 
he should pass into the Sadhaka stage or the second stage of religious 
life. Here he should follow a Siksha Guru, i.e., one who can guide 
him in religious practices. When he rises higher, he passes into the 
Siddha stage or the fin al stage of religious life which is based upon 

1 Jitl'pri cut Ira* ststs 

0 m 3) fesw few 

^ cwfttl ft* ^Prates? % *tfai ^ wtJW cm m*\Vi 

mtfq i 
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the perfection of emotions. Thus the necessity of a Dlksha and a 
•Siksha Guru is here clearly set forth. In fact, the whole process 
of spiritual improvement is based upon the instruction of the Guru. 


It is generally believed that the Sahajias strive tc* attain the 
final stage of perfection without passing through the other preparatory 
stages, But their theological works, as noted above, tell a 
different tale. Vaidhl mode of worship is here said to be the chief 
characteristic of the Pravarta stage or the first 
stage of religious life. It is only when a man, 
after passing through the first two stages rises 
on a higher level, that he forsakes the Vaidhl mode of worship and 
seeks to realise God by love alone. 


Vaidhl 

vooated. 


Sftdhanflt ad- 


" The idea of Guru has been further developed by the 
Sahajias. Guru is sometimes identified with 
,, Paramatma or the Supreme Lord of all. It 

Guru identified with 

Paramatms. is even said that the flute of Krishna was 

the Guru of the Gopis. 

In the highest conception, a Guru is said to be tfye chief source of 
emotion under the impulse of which a man advances in religious life. 
Jhrom the above it is clear that the Guru according to this conception 
is not an ordinary man but a noble idea embodied in the man. 
After all, a Guru, either in flesh and blood or in the form of an 
emotion, is the true guide of a man in religious life. 


II. Human Soul. 

The soul is not subject to any change. The human body should 
not be identified with the man himself, but it 
Human Soul. is something else which can lay claim to that 

appellation. The term is really Applicable to 
soul which experiences no birth and death. The soul is quite different 
from God, but it is so rich in potentialities that even the Lord of 
Golaka constantly thinks about it. It is the master of nine senses 
who are merely the instruments of it. So long as the soul feels 
the existence # of the external world it remains, as it were, dead, but 
when the world vanishes, it revives. The soul is in the world and 
the world is in the soul. In order to establish itself, it must hold 
the external world in contemptuous neglect. True consciousness 
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really dawns upon a man as soon as darkness, both internal and 
external, vanishes before him. 1 

Here we have the echoes of the Hindu philosophical works like 
the Upanishads and the Gita, but for the purpose of attaining true 
consciousness, the Sahajias follow a different path. The Hindu 
iSastras advocate the extinction of senses in order to rescue the soul 
from their evil tendencies, but the SahajiSs advocate the training 
of senses for the attainment of spiritual goal. 

The subject of spiritual emancipation is dealt with allegorically 
in the excellent book named AmritarasavalJ, the substance of which 
is stated below: — 

* “ Atma or human soul was in the, keeping of ParamStmi or God 
who had a pond of ambrosia guarded by sentinels. One day Atma 
with his nine lieutenants (of which five are outer senses, namely, eye, 
ear, nose, tongue and skin, and the four are inner senses, namely, 
mind, intelligence, pride and heart) went to steal in the pond. The 
Atma was there made a captive by the guards, but the nine senses 
turned back. As soon as the Atm5 was thus free from the influence 
of senses, he became free from captivity and the illusions of the 
world vanished before him. But the nine senses made a fruitless 
search after him and at last became ascetics on the bank of a river. 
There a b autiful damsel, evidently love, appeared to them one day 
and ' ae among the nine, probably mind, was captivated by her 
charms, who then followed her. But the remaining eight senses 
continued to live on the bank of the river, where Atma one day 
revealed himself before them in human form. They became extremely 
glad to find him again, and the three inner senses went to Param&tma 

" *S| fnfa*t? St? nt^ f— Amritnrasfivali, 

■sit nt*n I 
ct 4 ntseq? fit? ii 

ntfe C»I *U I 

entente*? nte? *te? ftw? C—:i id 

“ nnnnl ®t?nem f%*n cn n^t? r—iua 

“ ww ntffeen *tfn cn nf? i 
*tfn cn sf? i 
^ttnte* nne5 'artPt i 
*t*rte* *rse* nn* *fn i "—ibid. 

“ ntc*? *t*t? nen? «tt*t? 5 $ t*n nt n i 
nft s$en *c?n i “—ibid. 
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to inform him about the return of AtmS. ParamatcnS came and 
exhorted Atma to cojpe back to his keeping, but he refused. There- 
upon he returned with the three inner senses. The five outer senses 
remained with Atma who trained them completely and he^eached the 
SahajiS goal with them.” 

Here we have the essence of the Sahajia doctrine. God is not, 
• • with the SahajiSs, Ihe object of realisation. 

of^worshTp* the object The inner senses should go in quest after God. 

The Sahajia goal is to be reached by the 
training of the outer senses and not by destroying their functions as 
is prescribed in the Hindu £astras. Thus to the Sahaji&s, God has 
fallen on the background and Atma has gained prominence. This 
is also the explanation of the well-known passage of ChandidSs that 
man is supremely great, there is nothing greater . 1 


III.— VARIOUS STAGES OF SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


The Sahajias have adopted the Vaishnava idea of various stages of 
spiritual life with slight modifications. The 
spiritual 8 lif© tageS ° f spiritual life of a man is divided into three stages, 
namely, Pravarta or the first stage, Sadhaka or 
the middle stage and Siddha or the final stage of perfection. The 
Pravarta stage is sometimes called the Tatastha stage which is further 
subdivided into four finer sections. In the first quarter of this 
stage reverence arises in mind, in the second quarter one enjoys 
the company of pious men, in the third quarter he practises various 
methods of worship and in the fourth quarter he assumes the true 
character of a SSdhaka. The Sadhaka stage is also divided into 
three sub-sections attributing special peculiarities to each. 

The manner of worship in the three stages is also quite different. 

A man in the Pravarta stage should recite the 
ind«erentstage 0 8 rall,p names of Hari, in the SSdhaka stage recount the 
five names of Krishna 2 and in the Siddha stage 
worship By Kamavlj and KSma Gayatrl . 3 


Song No. 809 of the 

Parisad Edition. 

* fVrt csttfwft *t*1 I— GopftlatSpanl. 

• KSmavij is simply ifk, but Kama Glyatrl is apit ’f Monti ffiltfl 

<Wl TO a Vtt y* fl> 1— GopaUtSpanT. 

% 
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From the Pravarta stage a worshipper can realise Chaitanya 
Peva, from the Sadhaka stage RadhS and from the Siddha stage 
J^nshna?, 

Now, about the philosophy underlying the conception of the three 

The philosophy of s ^ a S es * By recounting the names of Hari, one 
thp cqnoeptipn of can get rid of sin. A« man in the Tatastha 
various stages. stage can not advance to the • Sadhaka stage* so 

)0Pg as sin remains in him. He can alone get rid of sin who is 
npjt influenced by the attractions of the external world. So, a 
jnap ip the SSdhaka stage must be above such attractions, but if 
he falls a prey to them, he returns to the Tatastha stage. He, 
wbp constantly remains in the Tatastha stage throughout 24 
hours, is always subject to recurring births and deaths according to 
his own acts. But he who is always above worldly affairs, 
can attain the next perfect stage of Siddhi. 1 

The necessity of passing through various stages is explained 
after the manner of the Chaitanyacharitamrita. A 

The necessity of .... 

passing through vari- man must pass through various stages in order 
ous stages. # . to get rid of bad tendencies. As soon as a man 

is free from such tendencies, Bhakti arises in his mind. This Bhakti 
leads to Ruchi, Ruchi to Asakti, deep Asakti to Bhava and BhavS, 
ta Premq,. 

Qf the five kinds of ASrayas, Naraa and Mantra are attributed 
to the Pravarta stage, Bhava to Sadhaka stage, and Rasa and 
Prema to Siddha stage. So also among the five Ragas, Nama and 
Sradha, are attributed to the first stage, Lila to the nyddle stage 
and Prema and Prapti to the final stage. 

Pravarta is justly called the stage of regulating one’s activities, 
and Sadhaka, the stage of mental purification. 


3*3^ 33 

^ 5rt 33 ii 

3lf3 33 I 

3t3> *3t*l ^ ^3 B 

wten r fwva *ttr* i 

3ltTOI 3t3 3f3$ | 

3F ff3^5 C^3tC3 C3tf3^ II — Ipjsasara, pp^ 1-2 
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ASSOCIATION WITH WOMEN. 

A knowledge of this is absolutely necessary in ordef to under- 
stand the doctrine of the SahajiSs and the 

Retrospect. » _ _ f .j 

peculiar practices observed by them. We shall 

therefore enter info details and take up che subject point by point. 

It is well-known that the most noteworthy feature of the Sahajia 

doctrine is that it advocates the company t>f women in religious 

practices. The Sahajia writers have tried to explain this peculiar 

custom in more than one way. Though they approached the problem 

from different standpoints, it will not be difficult to find out how the 

theories advanced by them are co-related with one another. 

The first theory is based upon the conception of the three stages 

of religious life mentioned before. It has been 

The first theory. hinted there that in the Pravarta stage, i .e., 

the first stage of religious life, a worshipper 

should observe certain formal practices according to the prescribed 

rules of religious code. By the careful observance of these 

rijles, he can go to the Sadhaka stage, i.e., the second stage of 

religious life. At this stage, he should consider himself to be a 

woman, and should remember that he cannot get true love so long 

•as he cannot realise the true nature of a woman in him. In order 

to attain the higher stage of perfection he should now practise Rasa 

and Prema, i.e., love successfully, and when he reaches the final stage 

of purification, his adopted nature of a woman should again be 

transformed into the nature of a man. Unless one passes through 

these stages, one cannot get the idea of the transcendental thing 

called true love. 1 


Wft SWlfe I 

W\\m i — Amri taratna vali. 


Also ^ CWt* 

CW 5Ri Bftfare i— Amritaragfirali. 

And m 

•to., etc., etc*— -Rasasfira, p. 47* 
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Now, the question is why should a worshipper in the second stage 
try to realise the true nature of a woman ? The solution is simply 
this. We know that love with the Sahajias is the watchword, and 
this love, like all other tender feelings, is the natural inheritance of 
women. Woman is, therefore, taken as a companion for no other 
purpose than to make the female nature easier for adaptation. By 
constant companion with woman, it is not at all difficult for a critical 
observer to measure her depth of feeling and to realise what true lqye 
is. An example is better than precept; we can know about love more 
easily by being loved than by reading and hearing about it in 
thousand other ways. This is the essence of the spirit of the 
Sahajia doctrine at a certain stage. It advocates, as the name 
(Sahajia) itself indicates, the easiest means of attaining perfection. 
It could therefore prescribe no easier mode of creating love in the 
hearts of the devotees than this. 

The Sahajias are not singular in this unique conception, The 
following quotation from a saint of the west will be more convincing. 
Newman says, “If thy soul is to go on into higher spiritual blessed- 
ness, it must become a woman, yes, however manly thou may be 
among meri.” To love God with the intensity of female affection is 
the keynote to this conception. To the Vaisnavas this idea is 
perfectly familiar ; indeed, the Vaisnava songs teach nothing mor'e 
than this. The life of Chaitanya Deva is the practical illustration of 
this principle. 

The Sahajias hope to effect spiritual emancipation through love 
only. So their first concern is to create love in 
Tho second theorj. the mind. The easiest means to jlo so, is to 
love a woman who by nature can easily capti- 
vate the heart of a man. No matter, if this love is at first very 
gross in character, it may gradually lead to the highest perfection. 
The story of Vilvamangala can be cited in support of this view. 
But among women, those who are closely related can create little 
passion in the heart of a man, and hence restrictions have been 
imposed in civilised societies upon the selection of a bride. But the 
Sahajias have gone to the utmost limit in this respect. With them 
there is no restriction whatsoever. They declare 
ParoWys "explained. ° f that whoever by beauty can captivate the heart, 

of a roan, should be taken as a companion. 
Follow the dictates of passion blindly, for your object is not to 
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legalise the sexual union, but to create love in the mind, which by 
gradual evolution will lead to the highest perfection. 1 

In this theory # of evolution the Sahaji&s have adopted the 
classification of emotions as narrated in the 

Classifications of Chaitanyacharitamrita. Emotions afe 6f 8 kinds, 
emotions. . _ . _ _ . _ , • _ 

namely, Rati, Prema, Sneha, Mans, rranaya, RSga, 

Anuraga and Mahabhava. Each of them has been further sub-divided 
into four finer parts, making up a total of 32 in all. But among 
the principal 8 kinds of emotions, Rati is said to be the root of the 
other seven which are gradually traced to the evolution of this Rati. 
Just as from the seed grows sugar-cane which yields juice from which 
molasses is made, and from molasses can be prepared sugar, sugar- 
candy, Sita and Sitotpala, so from Rati grow Prema, Sneha, MSna, 
Pranaya, Raga, Anuraga, and MahabhSva which is the highest stage 
of perfection. So Rati is like the seed from which the tree of emo- 
tions grows. One should therefore implant this seed in the mind, 
if one wishes to attain spiritual emancipation. 

The third theory is based upon restoring a state of equilibrium 
to the mind. In the religious practices of any 
The third theory. kind, it is of paramount irrfportaiice that the 
mind of the devotee should rest in peace. But 
what does disturb the balance of mind ? Among countless causes, 
animal passion is most powerful. It is the most powerful 
enemy of man which is always lurking in the body of flesh and 
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blood . 1 *Now, the question is how can a man get the better of such 
an evil passion ? Austere practices calculated to torture this body can 
subdue this passion to some extent, but the Sa^ajias advocate what 
they call the easiest means to gain the end. To live in retirement, hear 
sermons and t submit to physical hardships, is like the attempt to shut 
the month of a volcano to stop its irruptions. But the SahajiSs, 
instead of forcibly extinguishing the passion, try to so train it in the 
company cf woman that it may not be affected* by any cause* 
however strong. With this end in view they speak of practising Rati 
in order to drive away the evil tendency from the mind. They hold 
that no love can grow so long as the miud is not steady. “ If you 
do not practise Kama, you cannot get the real thing. ” This is 
the philosophy of their secret practices . 2 

But how can this Kama Rati be practised so as to make the mind 
ever-steady ? In a manuscript which has recently been added to the 
collection of the Calcutta University , 3 there is a detailed explanation 
of this process. Therein it is stated that the first concern of 
a worshipper is to select a beautiful girl of a certain description. He 
should then adorn her with ornaments and dresses, and begin the 
praotice in tbte following manner. For the first three months he 
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should lie at her feet without touching her. Then for three months 
more he should lie b% her side in the same manner. For a further 
period of tliree months he should sleep in her aims and so forth, 
without falling a prey to temptations, however strong. ]}y proceeding 
in this way a time will soon come when he will acquire perfect con- 
trol over his passion afcd his mind will no longer hanker after gross 
anjoyment. This is the stage of equilibrium upon which the 6eed 
of love can grow in the mind. 

The fourth theory is based upon the conception of human body, upon 
which, it is said, rests the theory of the Sahajia 
The fourth theory. practices. A Sahajis should first of all know 
himself in order to understand his own religion. It 
is said that the body of a man is made up of the male and female halves. 
Men and women are different externally, but in the union of the soul 
they are one and without any difference. This idea, it is not difficult 
for a man to learn theoretically, but the question is how can the truth 
of this ceuception be realised by a man practically in his own body ? 
The easiest means is to mix in the company of women in order to 
make the female nature easily understandable. The celebrated 
reformer ^ankaracharya followed the same course in order to qualify 
himself to answer a very delicate question put to him by a learned 
female scholar of his time. With the Sahajias, however, it is a 
part of their religion, but if it could ever suit the pleasure of. the 
proud men of refined taste to enquire after this truth, it could have 
solved many acute social problems of the day. 

The fifth theory is more Tantric in its nature. It aims at the 
rousing of the Madanamohana nerve 1 in the 
The fifth theory. company of women which can then go upwards 

and reach an imaginary land called Sahajapur 
located on the head. The process is somewhat like the piercing of 
six lotuses practised by the Tantriks. 

Here we have five theories out of many supporting the practice of 
taking female companion for spiritual culture. Each of them has been 
treated separately in order to make the matter clear, but they are, 
nevertheless co-related. 

• The first theory gives an idea of what a worshipper in the Sadh&ka 
stage should do. At this stage he should try to love like a woman. 


Somewhat similar to the Kundalin? Sakti, 
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But what is love that he wishes to imitate in this way ? He should 
know the thing before he oan try to culture i^ On this point, the 
second theory seems to say,— a Love whomsoever you like, no matter 
if it be at fyst very gross in character, it may lead you to the highest 
perfection if you carefully culture it. Let love anyhow grow in your 
mind, this ought to be your first concorn.” # At the same time, the 
devotee should also try to make h ? s mind as steady as possible. The 
third theory tells him how he should conduct himself in the company 
of women in order to acquire the power of bringing the evil passions 
under control. But a knowledge of the human body is also necessary 
for such physical culture. The fourth theory speaks about this 
matter, aud is supplemented by the fifth theory which describes the 
Sahajia goal and how it can be attained. The five theoiries are, 
therefore, linked together and aim at the attainment of the same object. 

Though the Sahajia doctrine thus advocates the company of 
women for spiritual culture yet it should be distinctly understood 
that women so required are not for gross enjoyment. They are 
simply required for self-realisation, and as soon as this is effected 
there is no necessity of women anymore. Women are thus simply the 
means to an end. This idea is explained in a very nice way by two 
excellent similies. “ Beehives are filled up with honey collected' 
from many flowers. When the honey is collected, the flowers are 
of no use.” “ In a dark room light is required to destroy darkness 
and to know the position of things it contains. As soon as this is 
done, the use of light can be dispensed with .” 1 

The great writers of the Sahajia doctrine often warn the 
worshipper against the sexual indulgence of any kind. It is said 
that real truth is never revealed to him who is given up to gross 
enjoyment . 1 A distinction is always made between the Rati of the 
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body and the Rati o£ the mind. The Rati of the body, as is .well- 
known, is manifested in physical union, which is denounced by the 
Sahajifi writers most* vehemently. It is said that by such gioss 
enjoyment a man loses strength, descends to a lower level and so 
can never reach the goal . 1 The writer of the Vi vartarilSsa quotes 
from the Chaita©ya-charitBmrita in support of this contention . 9 Even 
Chandidfis is said to have spoken to Rami that a worshipper can 
Uni y reach the goal if he scrupulously avoids sensuality . 9 And 
VidySpati is said to have written that a Sahajift should take 
innumerable births in the pit of hell, if he engages his body for 
spiritual culture . 4 Though Chandidas and VidySpati may not actually 
be the authors of these verses, yet they show how strongly the 
Sahajias^condemn immorality. The central idea is that R&ga or love 
cannot grow so long as the mind is not free from Kama.® The real 
doctrine of the Sahajias is so puritanic in character. It has no 
place for sensuality of any kind. 

It has been stated before that Rati is the foundation of the edifice 
of emotions and chat other seven emotions are gradually traced to 
* the evolution of this Rati. It is, therefore, important to know what 
do the Sahajifis mean by Rati. Rati in the Sahajia theology has a 
Ijigher significance. It is an abstract idea which is more theoretical 
than practical. It means love, pure and simple. A worshipper is 
advised to practise this Rati in the mind only. But what is meant by 
mental Rati? In Vedanta Sutra we have an explanation of this 
idea. There we find, 
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which 4 signifies that as a means of acquiring wisdom, one should 
practise Sam a, Dama, etc. Now this Samadamadi means Sama, 
Dama, Uparati, Titik§a and Samadhfina. Uprfrafci means to refrain 
from actual practice in the act of acquiring wisdom. This is quite 
consistent with the meaning the Sakajias attribute to Rati. Rati is 
to them not at all a physical union, but a term used to express a noble 
idea in a homely way. Even the most common term Sring&ra is used 
to signify pure enjoyment of the mind. 1 

The doctrines of the Sakajias tkus advocate a course of spiritual 
training for reacking beatitude by a steep ascent of self-control and 
other high qualities of the soul. It may have degenerated in certain 
quarters amongst the masses, but that is no fault of the principles 
that are promulgated by the leaders of the sect. As the religion of 
Buddha cannot be judged from the Dharmapuja system of the 
Domas, so one cannot make an estimate of the real worth of the 
Sahajia cult from the practices of the ignorant and the wicked. 


IV. THE THEORY ABOUT HUMAN BODY. 

The doctrine of the SahajiSs advocates the culture of the body 
as well as of mind, but it is to the former that they attach special 
importance. Human body is said to contain in itself all the elements 
requisite for spiritual culture and a thorough comprehension of one’s * 
physical peculiarities is considered to be the source of all knowledge. 

A devotee should, therefore, first of all, acquire a clear conception of 
his own body, for upon this rests the graduated process of vSahajifc 
spiritual culture. But what is this knowledge of one’s self that is 
held in such great importance by the Sahajias ? It comprises (t) a 
knowledge of creation to be conceived from a study of the relation 
between oneself and the ParamatmS, and (ii) a knowledge of the 
subtle physiology of the human body mostly represented in a mystic 
way after the manner of the Tantras, dealing principally with 
u Sarovaras ” and “ nerves ” conceived after the u !?a$chakra ” theory 
of the Ttatrics. 


1 The phrase of filoka 42 of Brahma Satfihita is explained as 
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( i )% The Theory of Creation. 

The Supreme Soul, otherwise called Param&tm£, is the first cause of 
oreation. The fourteen worlds emanated from Him. He Is identified 
with Kri§na, the Lorjj of Vaikuntha. There He always enjoys 
pure joy undisturbed by sorrows of any kind. When he experiences > 
the desire of creation, he looks towards MajS from Vaikuntha and 
enters into her womb in the form of a spark of fire and thus the 
mundane egg is produced. But this MSya is herself the creation of the 
Supreme Soul. In the beginning there had been none but Param&tmi 
Himself. For the purpose of enjoyment {i. e . for procreation) 
He divided Himself into two halves, the first half being called 
Purusa, and the other Prakriti. Thus Supreme Prakriti is 
another name of Mfiya. Now, from this M£yS begins creation at 
the wink of the Supreme Soul. So MSyS or Prakriti, as she is 
called, is the medium of creation of the Supreme Soul . 1 

Now, this Paramatma is born anew in the womb of Prakriti and 
becomes the human soul. So, human soul is frothing but the 
Paramfttma Himself, who thus rules over the human body. Yet this 
human soul holds an inferior position to Paramatma. What the Puru§a 
is to the Prakriti, Param&tma is to the Jlv&tma. But the human 
body contains another soul called Bhutitma, or the spirit ruling over 
the five elements composing the body. This BhutatmS is related to 
Jlvatma, as the latter is to Paramatma. Bhut&tma nourishes Jlv&tmfi 

who in turn nourishes Paramatma . 2 

% 

Religious speculations of this sort are analogous to those 
propounded in many of the Hindu scriptures. For instance, in the 
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MahSnirv&na Tantra it is said that Puru?a and everything else, 
Originated from Prakriti, even the whole universe springs from her. 1 
Isvara himself enters into the universe as Jlva. This theory about 
Prakriti is evidently an echo of the well-known doctrine of the 
Hindu Philosophical Works. 

The trace of this doctrine are also to be # found in the VedSntic 
theories of Ramanuja, Anandatirtha, Vallabha an<| Chaitanya Deva. 
The system of R5m8nuja advocates that the indvidual soul is an 
attribute of the Supreme Soul. “The subtle form of the insensate 
world is Prakriti. It develops under the guidance of the indwelling 
Supreme Spirit until the mundane egg is produced.” 2 Isvara is pure 
joy or blessed ness. 

According to Anandatirtha God possesses the holy form made up 
of joy. Creation begins when the Supreme Soul disturbs the 
equilibrium of the Prakriti, until the mundane egg is produced. 2 

VallabhScharyya's theory advocates that the one primeval soul was 
not joyful, because he was alone, and desiring to be many he himself 
became the inanimate world and the individual soul which sprang 
from him lijre spayks from a burning fire. 

With Chaitanya Deva, however, Kri$na is the Supreme God, the 
Creator of the whole universe. He is always joyful and sportive. He 
is the Lord of the power of illusion or MSya. Radha, the Prakriti 
of Kri§na, is the manifestation of the faculty of joy embodied in 
Krisna himself. 3 His power of differentiation creates Jlva 
or individual soul. Jlva rests upon Kri§na for its existence 
and action. 

Thus it is quite clear that the Sahajias in determining, the 
relation between JlvStmS, Paramatma and Prakriti have not invented 
a theory of their own, but have followed the earlier Yaifnava apostles 
who in their turn culled their doctrines from the Hindu philosophical 
works. These theories are quite different from that advocated by 
SankarSchSrya. With him God alone is true, the rest of the world 
is mere illusion. But the Vai§navas refute this theory most 
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vehemently. With them MSyS (Prakriti or ignorance) is the creative 
energy of God, who ^akes birth in everything earthly through the 
medium of this May 5. So this world is not nothing, as Sankarfich&rya 
teaches us to believe, but a part of the Great God # . This idea 
is the key-stone of the Vaisnava spiritual culture. In man, as well 
as in everything els%, the Vaisnavas find an image of God, only 
temporarily blinded through ignorance or Maya. When man destroys 
this M&ya, he becomes free and one with God. The whole process of 
Vaisnava spiritual culture aims at the destruction of this MSyft or 
ignorance by gradual moral improvement until the final emancipation 
is attained. So, the knowledge of the relation of God and man is 
absolutely necessary for a Vaisnava in order to understand his own 
doctrine. It is for this reason that the Sahajia writers touch upon 
this point not unfrequently in their religious books. 

Another important idea is the conception of Puru§a and Prakriti 
in every human body. Puru$a is located in the right side and 
Prakriti in the left. This is true both in the case of man and woman. 
However different they may be in external appearance, they possess 
the same soul within them. 1 The soul of a man does not materially 
differ from that of a woman in the slightest degree, for both of them 
•are really the sparks of the same Supreme Soul. This is an important 
idea for the purpose of spiritual improvement. The mind of a man at 
once resis in peace when he gets at the truth of this conception. 
As soon as the idea that essentially there is no difference 

between man and woman is realised, sexual hankerings and 

the troubles that follow, are at rest for good. It also teaches 

that love should crave for the union of soul to soul which 

constitutes a natural union, and hence should not be identified with 
the craving of flesh and blood which belongs to the lower order 
of animal life. 

There is another reason why special importance is attached to this 
idea. It creates in the mind a notion of equality and when a man thus 
knows himself equal to others, he rises to a stage of moral perfection, 
which is the aim of all spiritual culture* * 
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(ee) The Subtle Physiology op Hu%ln Body. 

(a) Sarovaras. 

The Sahajia writers locate “ Sarovaras 99 in different parts of 
the body- The term “ Sarovaras 99 is ordinarily used to mean 
“ pond" but he*e it means the receptacle # of some subtile 
energy, just as in the Tantric mode of worship, the term “ N&jl 99 
ordinarily used for a nerve, means “ subtle channel of energy 
The Sahajiaa use these terms simply to express some philo- 
sophical truth in a more homely way. Let us now take the four 
principal Sarovaras, namely, Kama, Prema, Mana and Aksaya. Kama 
and Prema are adjacent and situated in the middle part of the body, 
the former occupying a position to the left of the latter, while the 
Mftna and Ak§aya are similarly situated on the head. Again, if a 
vertical line be drawn dividing the body into two parts, Kama and 
Mfina fall to the left half, while the other two to the right. Now, let 
us see what is meant by this arrangement. It has been stated before 
that Prakriti occupies the left half and Puruga the right half of 
everybody. So, Kama and M&na fall to the Prakriti part of the 
body, while Prema and Aksaya to the Purusa part . 1 Kama and 
M&na are the two characteristic attributes of women, and hence these 
two ponds fall to the Prakriti part of the body. But there is a deeper 
significance underlying this conception. We know from the Chaitanya- 
CharltSmrita that the difference between Kama and Prema lies in the 
mode of action, the former assuming the character of the l&tter when 
the work is done without any selfish motive . 3 The Sahajias also hold 
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the came view and hence they place Kama and Prema ponds 
side by aide. 

Again, iqy spiritual elevation, it is necessary that Kama (desire) 
and Mana (pride) should be given up. This can be dene by careful 
training of the body and hence tfro ponds bearing those names are 
located in it. But of tbe four ponds, the most important ie the 
Aksaya pond wherein lives ParamStma or Supreme Soul. Thi# 
Ak§aya pond corresponds to the Sahasrata lotas of the Tantras. 
It is named Aksaya, because ParamStnaft, who lives in it, is 
without beginning and end. 1 We also know that Param$tm6 
divided himself into Puru§a and Prakrit* — the latter occupying 
tbe left side. Hence Mana pond is placed on the left side of the 
Ak$aya pond on tbe head. 

Now, tbe process of physical culture is this. Avoid KSma and 
Mana, and take to Prema ; this will lead to spiritual emancipation. 

Other ponds are also metaphorically located in different parts of the 
body. $ravana pond is the ear, Kslra pond i® the eye and Amrila pond 
is mouth. So, also there are Kantha pond, Prithu pond and Ghora 
pond. But these ponds are of minor importance and. present no 
difficulty to grasp at the inner meaning. It is said that the idefc of 
j>onds can be better understood by a devotee when he gains conscious- 
ness through spiritual culture, just as the existence of lotuses can be 
better understood by a successful Tantric worshipper. 


(&) Na<$is» 

It is said in the Tantras that there are 8£ crores of nerves in 
human body, of which fourteen are chief. Among those Ic 1 !, Pitigelfi 
and Sushumna iare most important. The names of the principal 
nerves are Id*, Pingalfi, Sushumna, Vajrfi, Chitrim, Brahma, 
Kuhfi, Sankhinl, GSndhEri, Hastijibhika, Saroewati, Pusl, Payasvitii, 
Baruni, AlambhusS, Viewodari, Sabasvini and Nidri. 
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The SahajiSs conceive as many as 32 nerves in the human body. 
The names of these nerves are as follows : — Ida, PingalS, SushumnR, 
Shunya, Dvipfca, Kiron, Dhira, Navi, Hingula, Rati, T£mra, KSnti, 
Ujjvala, Kambu, 5rabana, Darsana, Bak, BhSndSra, Laksavan, 
Dagdhahema, S&rSsSra, Subasu, Subhadra, Nischida, ChandrahSyi, 
K§irodaka3ayi, GarbhodakaSayi, ArunabarnS, and four other 
nerves. 

It will be seen from above that the SahajiSs have adopted the 
three principal nerves of the Tantras, but in the nomenclature of the 
rest, they are somewhat free. It cannot be denied that they are 
indebted to the Tantras for the conception of various nerves. 


PARAKIYA. 


Parakiyfi defined. 


The idea of ParakiyS is ingrained in the SahajiS doctrine. It 
may properly be called the very pivot upon 
which the whole fabric of the mystic practices 
of the SabcyiSs entirely rests. For this reason, the terms SahajiS 
and ParakiyS, in the common acceptance of the terms, are 
used almost in an identical sense. ParakiyS, however, literally 
means (i pertaining or belonging to another,” but the SahajiSs, in 
connection with their spiritual culture, use it in the special sense of 
performing religious practices in the company of woman other than 
one’s wedded wife. In Poetics, ParakiyS has been defined, so far as 
the weaker sex is concerned, as “ the woman who, disregarding merits 
either in this world or in the next, gives herself up for Move to a 
person with whom she has not been legally married.” 1 In the same 
way, a person is said to have adopted ParakiyS who, without caring 
for the time-honoured custom, loves a woman with whom he has not 
been married, and whose love is the only object of his anxious solici- 
tude. 2 Moreover, ParakiyS is often used in contrast to SvakiyS 
which, when applied to a woman, means a legally married wife who 
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is always ready to carry out the wishes of her husband, for whom she 
cherishes unqualified love. 1 From the above, it is quite clear that 
love is the qualifying factor in the ParakiyS union, without which 
it degenerates into gross sensuality. On the other hand, mere 
marriage does not imprint on a woman the character of SvakiyS 
unless she has absolute resignation in her husband. Love is, there- 
fore, the watch-wgrd, either with a Svakiya or a Parakiyft couple, 
but in actual practice this high ideal is not unfrequently ignored by 
them. As for the SahajiSs, they generally take Parakiya in the 
ordinary sense of union with men and women who are not united by 
the bond of marriage. They have each one or more Prakritis or 
Manjaris as they are often termed, women who live together bound 
by a sort of temporary contract which has neither the compulsion, 
nor the absolute dependence of married life. Besides, many families 
of these people sometimes live together in close companionship very 
favourable for indulging in immorality, for they have the sanction 
o of their Sastras removing all sorts of orthodox prejudices in the 
matter of sexual purity. In such a community, as can be easily 
understood, the ideal of the culture of the tender jemotipn of love 
enjoined by the Sahajia doctrine is very often liable to be forgotten. 
Besides, the Sahajia doctrine gets its largest recruits from amongst 
people occupying inferior ranks in society who are generally drawn 
towards it by the attraction of free social intercourse, and who are 
•consequently not very scrupulous about the pleasure of the senses. 
We are also in possession of facts that the converts from the degraded 
Buddhists, and the outcasts of other societies, also swell the rank 
of the Sahajias. In this hotch-potch of heterogeneous elements, the 
ideal of Parakiya has lost its original significance, and it is now used 
in the degraded sense of union with men and women, not necessarily 
for religious practices, but even for the common household purpose 
and improper gratification. 

The ideal of ParakiyS is at least as old as the Vedas 
Parakiya is as old and the Upanisads, and there are unquestiocuib^ 

as the Vedas. proofs of its existence in the Buddhist 

community even before the Christian era. But the doctrine of 
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the Tantras is primarily based upon the Parakiya theory. The 
Atharva Veda Saiiihita clearly mentions something like the Parakiya 
union which it not only supports with its own authority, but even 
holds out as a means of enjoying a united existence in the after-life. 
“ The wotnan, who, possessing a husband, accepts another husband, 
may avoid separation from the latter by performing the ceremony of 
Aja Panchadona ; and if the second husband does the same, they can 
together go to the same abode after death . 1 This not only legafises 
union with a Parakiya wife, but speaks of certain religious practices 
that can be performed by the new couple to secure a place in heaven. 
In the Chhandogya Upanisad, there is a mantra which deals with the 
act of generation, the substance of whigl) is simply this — “ Let one 
realise the glory of the five-fold Lord called Vamadevya Samana in the 
act of generation.” In this verse there is a phrase 
which has been interpreted by the renowned SankarAcharya as follows 
— “ He who knows this Vamadevya Samana, has no binding as regards 
the law of sexual intercourse, his vow is f let no woman be abandon- 
ed.”’ ,J This shows that in the worship of the God Vamadevya* 
Samana, the devotee could take Parakiya wives, even more than one^ 
as is advocated by the Sahajias. The law of marriage in that 
prehistoric age was not so strict as it is now, as can be guesspd 
from the following assertion of the Atharvaveda Samhita — 
“If a woman, after having ten non-Brahmin husbands, is 
again married by a Brahmin, then that Brahmin is the real husband* 
of the woman.” 3 The necessity of this regulation shows that 
Parakiya must have been not only in vogue in that remote past, in 
the Hindu Society even among the higher castes, but received the 
sanction of the respective Sastras of the various creeds. 

The Katha-Vathu, a Buddhist book, written before the Christian 
era, mentions a custom called “ Ekadhippayo ” 

Parakiya in Buddhism. , 

that was prevalent amongst the Andhras, 
Vetalyakas, and the Uttara ’Pathakas. It says, “Sexual relation 
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may be entered upon with a united resolve. Such a vow may 
be undertaken by human pair who feel mutual sympathy 
or compassion* (not passion merely) and who worship at the 
same Buddha shrine, and aspire to be united throughout their future 
lives /’ 1 The Buddhist Sabajia doctrine also advocates the enjoyment 
of the pleasure of the senses. “ Do not torture your body by means 
of austere practices^ instead of enjoying thj pleasure of the five senses. 
Covet wisdom by following the path of enjoyment according to the 
dictates of sacred books / 52 “ Enjoy the pleasure of the senses by 
always keeping your mind unperturbed by jo v < r grief /’ 8 Such 
preachings are not rare in the Buddhist Sahajia books. 

But by far the strongest advocates of Parakiya doctrine are the 
Hindu Tantras. The Biraehara mode of wor- 
traB rak,yS ^ the lan s ^ip Tautrics is entirely based upon asso- 

ciation with Parakiya woman. Passages, like 
the following, are very often met with in the Tantric books 4 

“ No worship is valid without fish, meat, Mudra and co-habita- 
tion.” 

u A devotee should think in his mind that he is .enjoying either 
with a Svakiya or a Parakiya woman/’ 

' “ If a devotee worships without taking a Parakiya companion, he 

will not be able to attain success even by reciting the Mantras hun- 
dred crores of time.” 

“ There is no doubt that woman is the goal, woman is the life, 
and woman is the salvation of a devotee. The contemplation of 
women means nothing but the contemplation of the Goddess Kali.” 

These are, undoubtedly, bold assertions, the like of which can 
rarely be found in any ether Sastras. 

1 Point# of controversy — pp. 305-306. 
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Parakiya has two aspects, (i) the Parakiya as a symbol and (^V) the 
Parakiya as a means of training the senses. The 
Parakiyft classified. former is advocated by the followers of Cbaitanya 
Deva, who are known as Gaudiya Vaisnavas/ 
while the* latter by the Sahajias, who, though they call themselves a 
sect of the Vaisnavas, are hated by them foi; their practising Parakiya 
in the company of the living women of fle^i and blood. % The 
Gaudiya Vaisnavas advocate Parakiya merely as a symbol of divine 
love, but the Sahajias adopt Parakiya woman for performing secret 
rites for the purpose of emancipation. But whatever it may be, it 
is true beyond doubt that the whole Vaisnava community of Bengal, 
is permeated by the idea of the Parakiya with this difference that the 
Vaisnavas attribute higher spiritual significance to the Parakiya ideal, 
while the Sahajias take it in the ordinary sense of union with men 
and women who are not united by the bond of marriage. The differ- 
ence between these two sects are as wide as the poles, as the follow- 
ing discussion will clearly establish : — 

The idea of Parakiya crept into the Vaisnava theology on account 
* t of the legends of the love amours of Had ha and 
inVafsnftvisin! arakl>t * Krisna. The popular belief is that Bad ha, who 
was the wife of a person, milk-man by caste, fell 
in love with Krisna who was the incarnation of Vi.snu in the form of 
a cowherd. The Bengali Vaisnavas are the worshippers of Padha 
and Krisna and hence they can hardly dispense with the idea of Para* 
kiya manifested in the love of these two deities. But they take it in 
this sense that God is to be loved with as much intensity and fervour 
as Radha love 1 Krisna, sacrificing everything else for the object of 
her love. Thus the legend of Radha teaches the Vaisnavas entire 
resignation in divine love, and this is the true spirit which inspired 
all the Vaisnava poets of Bengal to write their beautiful love lyrics. 
Their main theme is the love of Radha and Krisna when they were in 
their KaiSora. It is the period of life in which the child steps into 
the first youth. It is the dawn of youth called the Bayasandbi by r 
the Vaisnava poets and rhetoricians. This is a period in which the 
world presents its romance in every object of sight, when men and 
women easily run into the highest sacrifices for the* sake of love, and 
one performs self-less acts without a thought of return. Childhood is ^ 
period of ignorance, and youth intensifies the passions. But between 
childhood and youth is the over-green Kaisora the most delightful 
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time in the life of a man when everything wears the aspect 
of a romance in J^is eyes, and pure love takes possession of 
the soul. • 

In order to show that the love of Rad ha and Krisna was 

„ . . . . . entire! v pure, the Vaisnava writers only deal 

Parakiya is merely * 1 . ' * . 

a symbol of divine #vifch the Kaisora-love of the pair. In 
# ’ • Bhaktirasamrita Sindhu, Rup Goswami says, — 

“Kisora is the best time when pure love grows in the mind.” 1 
Chandidas invariably places Rad ha in that period of life which is 
intermediate between childhood and youth . 2 Even Mukundadeva 
Goswami, who is an important Sahajia writer, has adopted the love 
of Kisora as the type of the most perfect love that exists in heaven . 3 
The celebrated Govinda Das in his Kadacha says — “ Pray to God 
with such love as is experienced by a young woman when she sees a 
beautiful young man.” 4 This proves conclusively that with the 
Vaisnavas the love of Radha and Krisna is merely a symbol to express 
in a homely way tne sort of love that a man should feel for God. 
The legend is not for them a precedent to indulge in Parakiya love 
for gross enjoyment, but merely a symbol to* indicate the love 
of a devotee for the God he worships. It soars high and 
communes with God. It is purely a mental phenomenon from the 
scope of which the physical element of man is entirely discarded. 
The Bhaktirasamrita Siudhu says — “ The love of the Gopis is spoken 
of as Kama .” 5 In the Chaitanya Charitamrita, Krisna Das Kaviraj 
Goswami writes, — The natural love of the Gopis should not be 
mistaken%for carnal desire, though it is generally called Kama for the 
sake of an apt simile .” 0 He further writes — <f He, who feels *a 
longing for adopting the nectar-like love of the Gopis, worships 
Krisna by leaving oif the dictates of all the Sastras. So, you must 
imitate the love of the Gopis, and think about the love amours of 
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Radha and Krisna day and night. ,M In the Rasas&ra Grantha, 
we also find an echo of the same sentiment-— Those who worship 
with love like the Gopis have no charm for following “the dictates 
of the Sastt^s .” 2 Thus it is perfectly clear that the legend of 
Rt&dhS and Krisna only teaches a devotee the sort of love that^he 
should harbour in his mind for spiritual emancipation. 

This love, the Vaisnavas maintain, was practically manifested 

by Chaitanya Deva. His frequent love trances, 

Parakiya illustrated wa ili n gs for union with God, and the laments of 
by Chaitanya Deva. 59 ’ 

separation are said to be the external manifestations 
of his internal divine love. So great was this emotion in him that he 
often forgot himself at the sight of a blue cloud, a Tamala tree, and 
the river Jamuna, associated with the legend of Krisna. This led the 
devout Vaisnavas to believe that Chaitanya Deva was born with 
the soul of R&dha. Krisna Das Kaviraj Goswami, in his celebrated 
Chaitanya Charitamrita, speaks about the incarnation of Chaitanya 
Deva thus — €t Krisna took birth in the womb of iSachi with the 
emotions of Radhd in order to see for himself how deeply he was loved 
by her, what* char ifiing fascination his beauty possesses which made 
RadhS mad after love, and lastly, to taste the pleasure that Had ha 
had experienced when united with him . 9,0 Even the SahajiS writers 7 

do not disagree with this view in theory. Ragamayakana says, — 
“ NarSyana was born in the womb of Sachi with the body and 
emotions of Radha as his ornament /" 4 Rasasara Grantha says— 
“ Krisna was born in this world in the form of Chaitanya 
Deva in order to taste the love and emotions of 'RftdhA ” 6 
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In the Amritarassivali we find— “ As Krisna never felt in his mind 
the impulses of transcendental love, so he took birth in the womb of 
Sochi.” 1 This is the interpretation which the Vaisnavas universally 
put upon the incarnation of Chaitanya Deva. The IJarakiya love 
of Radha has thus been utilised to set forth a noble ideal of divine 
love which wa6 practically demonstrated by (Chaitanya Deva in his 
own life for the tymefit of the people. 

Even the six Goswamis ami the other distinguished followers 
of Chaitanya Deva are each said to be the inaarna- 

GoewftmiB and Sakbis. , « . T . . 

ticn or a Gopi. 2 In this connection it is worth 
mentioning that the Vai§navas consider HadhS to be the personification 
of all the noble sentiments, while each Gopi is said to represent a 
particular emotion. 3 When both Radha ami Krisna are said 
to be united in Chaitanya Deva, it is quite natural that his 
followers should be identified with the Gopis. But what is meant 
by such assertions is not difficult lo understand. W r e have 
already noted that the intense hankering of Chaitanya Deva for 
union with God, made the Vaisnavas ascribe to him the sentiments 
of R&dha. In the same way, the followers of Chaitanya Deva were 
each personified with a Gopi on account of the particular mode of 
'•worship that he followed under the impulse of a particular emotion. 
Thus Rup Goswami is identified with Rup Manjari, Raghunath with 
Rasa Manjari, Jiva Goswami with Vilasa Manjari, and so forth. 
Puri is said to have adopted the sentiment of Vatsalya, Rilmananda 
Roy Sakhya, Govinda Dfis and others the Dasya Rasa. 

This is the conception of the Vaisnavas about R&dh&, Krisna, 

Chaitanya and his followers. They never inter- 
Parakiyfl dofended. p, et l ove am ours 0 f RadhS and Krisna in 

the light of gross sensuality. They advance philosophical arguments 
to remove even the stain of Parakiy5 from the transcendental love 
of Radha iu order to justify the purity of their faith. Rup Gosw&mi, 
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who was the most favourite disciple of Chaitanya Deva, and who is 
credited with the authorship of numerous theological works which 
are even now regarded as undisputed authorities about* the modern 
Vaisnava faith of Bengal, wrote in his celebrated Karjacha — “ Radha 
represents the element of joy (among Sat, Chit and Ananda) that is 
embodied in Krisna himself. Though they are thus one in soul yet 
formerly (i.e. in the person of Krisna and Radha) ^they manifested 
themselves in separate bodies (but in the Kali Age, they were united 
in the person of Chaitanya Deva ).” 1 This is the very foundation 
upon which rests the modern Vaisnavism of Bengal which originated 
with Chaitanya Deva. The belief of the unity of Radha and Krisna 
is far too deep in the Vaisnava mind to be' removed by the force of 
any plausible argument, however powerful it may be. It is thus 
quite clear that the Vaisnavas cannot admit Parakiya element in the 
love of Radha and Krisna. In the Ujjvalauilamani. there is an argu- 
ment which clearly establishes this proposition. “ As Radha is the 
most perfect image of the faculty of joy which (with Sat and ("hit) 
is a constituent element of Krisna, so an union with her can never 
be a Parakiva unirm (so far as Krisna is concerned ). 2 Krisna Das 
Kaviraj has adopted the same view for the purpose of explaining 
away the questionable character of the love of Radha and Krisna. — • 
<f RtfcdhS is the vitiation of the constituent humour of joy in the 
person of Krisna himself, and hence she is called the Lhaditii faculty 
of God. They are separate in external appearance but possess the 
same soul between them.”* Even the Sahajia writers have exactly 
copied from these authorities. So, in the Ragamayakana we have — 

“ Radha is the incarnation of joy that is in Krisna .” 4 In Prema- 
nanda Lahari — (t According to Sastras, both of them have one mind, 
though they are separate in bodies. Radha and Krisna form an 
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undivided unity.” 1 The writer of the Rasa Sara Grantha puts forth 
the argument thus — u ^As the limbs are to the body, so is Radha to 
Krisna” 2 proving therelvy that Radha is a oavt of Krisna himself, and, 
therefore, the stain of Parakiya can never disfigure their love which 
is beyond reproach of any kind. Though for the sake of argument 
it is admitted that Radl^ and the Gopis were not the married wives 
of # Krisna, yet tlipir union with him had nothing of the Parakiya 
character in if, even from a consideration of the sense in which 
the term Parakiya is used in society. Eminent Vaisnava writers 
have dealt with this point also. In the Bhagavata we have — “ Though 
the Gopis went to Krisna, yet their husbands bore no spite against 
him, for they always felt the presence of their wives near 
them, — so overwhelmed were they by the miraculous power of 
Krisna.” 3 

In the Ujjvalanilamani Rup Goswami writes — u Gopis were no 
doubt married toother persons, but they had no co-habitation with their 
husbands. When they would go to the tryst to meet Krisna their 
^husbands thought Hiat their wives were in their home, for they could 
always see the forms of Gopis created by illusion theue.” 4 • The same 
book further states — a The Gopis were accepted by Krisna according 
te the Gaudharva mode (custom of free love) of marriage. So, 
they were Svakiyas but not Parakiyas.” 5 

In the Chaitanya Chari tarn rita, Krisna Das Kaviraj puts forth in 
the mouth of Krisna — “ That our union is a Parakiya one is not 
known either to the Gopis or to me.” c 

The PacUna Purana supports the union thus — “ The women who are 
accepted according to the prevalent custom are called Svakiyas. 
Though the Gopis were not so accepted by Krisna, yet they 
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are Svakiyas, for they loved him with the sentiment of married 
wives. ” 1 

In the Bhagavata it is distinctly pointed odt that Krisna sported 
with the Gopis for the whole night during' the R&sa festival without 
any loss of* energy. 2 

In these ways, the Vaisnavas defend the union of Hddha, Krisna 
and the Gopis, extricating them from the guilt 
l>ariwyi Cti0,,fl n * ailWt oi? ^rakiya. It is not difficult to understand 
from the foregoing discussions that the Vaisnavas 
also considered Parakiyft a cpiestionable union, otherwise they would 
not have so laboriously dealt with this matter. That Parakiya is 
a bad ideal cannot be denied, and when it is admitted as a principle 
in religion, there is no limit of the harm it can do. The Vaisnavas 
were quite cognisant of this danger, and so they tried to nullify the 
evil effect of Parakiya as best as they could* When Krisna DSs 
wrote in the Charitamrita that Parakiya love is the best source of 
enjoyment, he immediately came down in the same verse to limit 
its sphere by saying — “ But it is confined only to Vraja.” 3 He had* 
no idea at that time that the Sahajias would work upon this hint? 
and localise Vraja in the human body which they will then employ 
for the practice of Parakiya in the name of religion. It has already 
been pointed out that the Vaisnavas adopted the Parakiya love of 
Radha merely as a symbol of divine love. They then put forth all 
sort of injunctions against the misinterpretation of this idea, in t 
order to guard against corruptions that they thought would otherwise 
ensue. BidySpati is said to have said — “ He, who employs his body 
for the practice of the Sahajia doctrine, will Jive for thousand years 
in hell.” 4 Chandidas says in his HagatmikS Pad as — “ If you 
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deviate from the right pith, you will not get the real thing, but 
will go to hell.” 1 *He also asserts that in the ParakiyR mode of 
worship, the devotee should make his body drr like a piece of 
wood.” 2 # 

Thus, it is evident that the Gaudiya VaistiLvas only advocated 
Pasakiya merely as a symbol, but not for 

Parakiya ideal, mis- . m| . . . 

interpreted by the« the gratification or iust. I lie oahajias, on the 

SahajiaR. other hand, adopted both the ideals, with special 

leaning towards the culture of the physical senses. The Sahajia 
writers are very enthusiastic in delineating the doctrine of physical 
culture, holding that the culture of the body is not of less importance 
than the culture of the mind. The Vivartavilas, in dealing with 
the subject, begins thus — n O my mind ! now hear about the external 
(physical) Parakiya. ” 3 In the introduction to the Amritarasavali, 
the writer acknowledges the culture of the body as a branch of the 
Sahajia culture — I bow down to Mukunda Deb Gosw r ami who 
drove away my ignorance. He caused me to write about the Sahajia 
doctrine under two heads — (i) the culture of the body, and (it) the 
culture of the mind.” 4 The writer of Ratnasara •also adopts the 
same classification — u Spiritual culture cannot be undertaken success- 
fully if the mind be not pure; but how can the body be purified ?” r ' 


Great importance is also attached to the culture of the body. It is 
said that this body of ours is the very foundation of spiritual culture . 6 
The Amritaratnavali says — “ You can rest in peace if you know your 
body.” 7 It is interesting to note that the culture of the body is 
even identified with the Sahajia doctrine. “ Because there are five 
elements in the body, so it is said that the Sahajia doctrine is 
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nothing but the culture of our physic il nature .” 1 In the Rasaratna- 
sSra, we have the same idea expressed in unequivocal terms — ■“ The 
Sastras say that he is a great Yogi, who has a clear insight into the 
true nature of the body; so, one must have a knowledge of it." 2 

It is thus quite clear that the Sahajias centred their attention to 
the culture of the hipjian body. The real aim 
rarakiyji of t.hc 0 £ Slic h culture was to acquire a perfect control 

body. * * . 

over the passions so as to cheek the evil tendencies 
which so often lead people astray. By the phrase “ knowledge 
of the body ” is meant a knowledge about our pliysical nature — about 
its tendencies, strength, weakness and so forth. But the Sahajias 
came down from the plane of abstract philosophy to that of gross 
materialism. For the purpose of spiritual speculation, they gave a 
peculiar exposition of the various parts of the human body by 
locating in it nine joints, nine outlets, eight lotuses meaning 
thereby hands, feet, ear, nose, etc., many nerves, thirty-two rooms 
and so forth . 3 They also indulged in many peculiar theories of their 
own in this respect. The body is said to have four directions, east, 
west, north and.south, each guarded by a deer ; and there are four, 
according to some eight, sarovaras in it . 4 Some Sahajia writers 
have also adopted the nerves and lotus theory of the Tantras. 
Thus they have stuffed the body with both manufactured and 
borrowed feathers in a nice way. 

They have even gone still further. For the purpose of practising* 
Parakiya in the body, the Sahajias declare that the body itself is 
a Brindavana. This seems to be the wilful perversion of Jhe assertion 
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of Krisna Das Kaviraj that Parakiva is confined to Vraja alone. 
When the body is thus identified with Vraja and ParakiyS is accept- 
ed as a motto* there remains nothing to stand in the way of gross 
corruption. 

In imitation of the Topography of Brindavana t*he Sahajias 
have located Brin da grove in the breast, Talabana over the head ; 
the nose has been identified with the grove of Madana (cupid), and 
tfie whole body is said to be a pond of Rasa (pleasure ). 1 This is 
not the only instance of misrepresentation. They have taken a 
passage from the noted Vaisnava writers, which they have interpreted 
in a curious way in order to justify their own mystic practices. The 
Chaitanya Charitamrita formulated that the doctrine of love can not 
be successfully practised without a Sakhi , 2 this word being 
identical with a Guru (*.y., a guiding emotion) in the popular Vaisnava 
sense ; but the Sahajias have misinterpreted the idea and established 
the principle that a devotee should be particularly addicted to bis own 
Manjari, and that love cannot grow without adopting a Prakriti , 3 taking 
Prakriti and Manjari in the sense of living women of flesh and blood. 
When the Charitamrita asserts that of all the emotions, aringara (love) 
lias the greatest flavour, and so it was adopted by Gauranga for spiritua 
emancipation , 4 the Sahajias declare enthusiastically tii^t God can 
only be realised by indulging in gross sensuality . 5 It was also 
asserted by the Sahajias that each Goswami had a Manjari with 
whom he c iltured higher love, thus attributing a woman to each of 
the noted Vaisnava saints ! According to these people, Rupa loved 
Mira, Raghuoath Bhatta, Karna Bai, Sanatana, Lakhahira, Loke Nath, 
a Chandala girl, Krisna Das Kaviraj, a milkmaid, Jiva Goswami, a 
barber woman, Raghunalh Das, Mirabai, Gopala Bhatta, Gouripriya, 
and Rai Ramananda, the temple girls . 3 Chandidas was noted for 
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his love for f Rami, while Bidyapati, it is said, fell in love with 
Laksmi Devi, the Queen of Raja Siva Sirhha. # The Union of Jaya- 
deva and Padmavati, though it was legalised bv marriage, was cited 
as a precedent in support of Parakiya love. This utter falsehood in 
regard to the Vaisnava Gurus was fabricated by the Sahajias in 
order to strengthen their wicked doctrine of lyi restricted intercourse. 
Chandidas and a few others, loved women, it is trug, but their love 
was certainly of a higher spiritual plane and should not be confounded 
with the degraded sensuality of the common Sahajias, On account 
of such mischievous activities on the part of the Sahajias, they have 
undermined their doctrine in the estimation of the people who avoid 
them as undesirables. 


The reasons advanced in support of Parakiya some of which we 
have discussed before arc many. We shall how- 
0 f ParaWyfl aupport ever, make brief references to them again 
leaving aside those which are of somewhat 

delicate nature. Analyse the nature of a man, y ou will find, there 

is a desire for union with woman. Lust is like a serpent residing in 

our body, which it, is constantly biting. Man is hardly able to check 

this evil tendency. It is for this reason that both men and women 
are influenced by passion in this Kali Age.” 1 But we can utilise, 
this evil passion for a great purpose. “ The first impulse of love 
can grow in the mind from a desire of the 

Diwn of love. 

Parakiva union. Accept a woman whose beauty 
attracts your mind. You thus experience a feeling which, though 
crude in its nature, can gradually lead to thirty-tyro nobler 
sentiments.” “ For it is said, “ the emotion Rati is the mother of all 
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other emotions. Rati leads to Prerna, P-ema to Sneha, Sneha to 
Pranaya, Pranaya to Haga. Raga to Anuraga, and AtiurSga to 
Mahabh5va,” # 1 


!. Rati — Desire. 

• 1 

2. Prema — love. 


3. Sue 


ha — steady affection 


4. Pranaya — deep attachment. 


o, Raga — Emotional felicities. 

6. Anuraga — a still higher 

stage in spiritual felici- 
ties. 

7. Mahabhava — the highest stage 

of Vaisnava beatitude, 
where all that one sees 
or feels reflects the ob- 
ject of one’s love. 


The argument seems to be simply this. There are persons 
in this world who cannot love, for their hearts are hard as 
stone. If a woman can soften such adamant, it proves that she has 
the power to effect improvement. Once it is softened, it may 
breed forth purer sentiments. This seems to be one of the reasons 
for a Parakiya union. 
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That lu^ is a great enemy of man cannot be denied. But how 

can man get rid of his evil passions? The 

Li*st to bo uuiised m Hi Llc ] a ^astras advocate the eradication of the 
spiritual culture 

passions by means of austere practices. But the 
Vaisnavas, as is well known, are of opinion that these passions should 
not be made extinct, but should be used for the h f oly purpose of realising 
God. “ The passions of the soul are to be employed for service to 
Krsna, or greed which is an evil passion, is not so in itself, it 
becomes a holy passion if it has for its object a communion with 
Krsna. or grief may thus be purified if it possesses the soul 

when Krsna is lost sight of etc., etc.” 1 As for women, they are 
commonly regarded as undesirable associates' for a holy man. Their 
character is sometimes depicted in the darkest colour in order to create 
a feeling of disgust against ihem. The Mahabharata and the 
Yogavasistha Ramayana each devotes a whole chapter to the enumera- 
tion of the bad qualities of women.- Even the saints like Buddha 
arid Chaitanya tried to avoid women as far as possible. But 
why is all such hesitation for taking female companions ? 
Not because the. women are heinous, but because the men are 
so weak that they cannot restrain passion in the company 
of women. Conscious of their own inability to check themselves* 
they flee from women in terror like a frightened deer. But the 
SahajiSs take the opposite course. They take Parakiyil women and 
perform certain secret practices with them according to some prescribed 
rules in order to make their mind a proof against all temptations. 
Among these secret practices, one is to select a beautiful \yoman, to 
lie at her feet for four months without touching her, to sleep by 
her side for four months in the same way and then to sleep within her 
embrace for the same period without indulging in sensuality. This 
is called the practice of co-operation with women. 3 Lust can no 


Quoted from the Promabhakti OhandrikA by Dr, Sen, in his Mediaeval Vai§nava 
Literature, p. 231. 
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doubt be checked to some extent by such training and by practising 
severe austerities, as is generally done by the Yogis. Butf the cure 
effected by the above-nhted Sahajia method is considered radical and 
thus the selection of Parakiya is justified. 


Another argument advanced in favour of Parakiyft is that 
it attracts the minds of those who are given 
thf luitful men atl ° n ° f U P * to sensuality to religious subject. ParakiyS 
• 9 is said to be the characteristic feature of 

the Dvapara Age, which was fully demonstrated in Vraja by 
Krsna Himself. 1 The celebrated annotator ^ridhara Swami in 
his explanation of a Sloka 2 of the Bhaguvata writes — “ Why 
should God adopt Parakiya which is after all a questionable prac- 
tice ? Because, there are persons in this world who are addicted 
to sensuality ; in order to attract the minds of these people to 
religious subject by prescribing methods suited to their taste, God 
played the part of love amours in Vrindabana.” 3 The motive is, no 
doubt, praiseworthy, for it aims at the welfare of those who are 
treated with contempt by all other societies. 


Further, Parakiya is said to be better than Svakiya. 'Jbe latter 
is supported by custom and usages, as well as by 
S^rtdyft 75 bettei than the authority of the 6astras, but there is little 
novelty in it. There is no freedom in such love, 
and consequently it soon becomes stale. But the Parakiya love is 
«aid to be the source of deep enjoyment. 4 Madhura Rasa embraces 
in it the other four Rasas, namely, Santa, Dasya, Sakhya and 
Vatsalya. These five Rasas can be enjoyed by adopting both SvakiyS 
and Parakiya, but the pangs of separation is less in the former, and 
consequently it is less interesting than the latter. Thus Parakiya 
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enjoys* one Rasa, i.e. } that of separation, more than Svakiya, 1 Another 
argument in favour of Parakiya is that Svakiya gives the opportunity 
of uninterrupted legalised sensuality, whereas # Parakiya is not so. 
Because Svakiya is authorised by the Sastras and the social custom, 
there is nothing to question its propriety — no matter what amount of 
sensuality one can indulge in in the company of one's married wife. 
But alas ! Parakiya is beset with danger ancFeheck, and consequently 
its scope of going to excess is very limited, 2 # The superiority of 
Parakiya is further established by the classification of the various 
Ratis. They are of three kinds, namely, Samartha, Samanjasya and 
SSdh&rani. It is stated that Samanjasya is shallow love as is generated 
between husband and wife, while Samartha is deep love as was 
experienced by the Gopis for Krsna. 3 Thus Parakiya is considered 
sound and deep, while Svaki}a is merely a semblance of love. 4 
Chandidas says — “ One should adopt Parakiya because it is the best of 
all.’' 6 This view is also supported in the Chaitanya Charitamrita 
which says, “ Parakiya breeds deep love. MC Dr. D. C. Sen narrates a 
conversation he once had with an old Sahajia woman. In order to* 
compare the love of Svakiya and Parakiya she said — “ Ladies noted* 
for chastity lik'e Sita and Sabitri, were bound to remain faithful in 
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consideration of their social status, for their love of fame and praise, 
and for fear of # public censure. They could never rise above the 
prejudices of custom and usages, but always kept themselves’ confined 
within the limit prescribed by the conventional Sastras, for the hope of 
earning merit in this world and happiness in the next. It merits 
little praise to remain constant in consideration of so much gain. But 
take* the case of a Parakiya woman. She forgets herself for 
love, sacrifices everything — her home, relatives, and social status — 
for love only. People speak ill of her, but she is deaf; men spit 
upon her, but she is unflinching. No amount of torture and con- 
tempt can dissuade her from the path she follows. Is not this pass- 
ing through the crucial test of constancy, and her victory more 
bright than the purest gold ? Radha did this, and so she stands 
unique in love. Love should be the watch-word, and none can be 
deeper in it than a Parakiya.” An example of this sort of love is 
found illustrated in the hfe of late Durgaproead Kar who loved a 
woman named Monrnobini with wonderful doggeduess. The story 
has been elaborately described by Dr. D. C. Sen in his “ Chaitanya 
and His Age” ( vide pp. 361-366). In Ratnasara, the writer 
proves the superiority of Parakiya by a nice little story. The daughter 
of a king fell in love with a young man, the son of another king. 
They used to meet secretly within a grove by the side of a river 
* flowing through a dense forest. The couple found their enjoyment 
full and perfect. But it so chanced that the young man was once 
caught by the men of the girl’s father, who, on hearing about the love- 
affair, married the couple. It was the or the “ Flower-bed ” 

night, the king’s palace was lighted with all brilliance, and every 
preparation was made for the enjoyment of the bride and the bride- 
groom. But, lying on the ivory couch, surrounded by the luxuries 
of every description, the couple now found their enjoyment less 
charming than what they had experienced in the forest grove 1 This 
was due to the transfer of a Parakiya to Svakiya. The religion 
founded on such principles, is highly attractive to the common people. 
The effect can easily be imagined. The Sahajia doctrine was 
acclaimed by the common folk, amoug whom it is still confined. 



TANTRIKISM AND SAHARA. 


The Sahajia doctrine is greatly indebted to Tantrikism for many 
of its practices and religious tenets. I had had occasions to point 
out before how the Sahajias, like the Tantrikjj, take Parakiya com- 
panions for mystic practices. It has also been pointed out that the 
followers of these two creeds pay little heed to the orthodox view ad- 
vocating the necessity of restraining the activities of the senses for 
spiritual culture, and do not at all observe the caste-rules about the 
selection of female associates. They have thus created an atmos- 
phere of individual freedom within the precincts of these creeds render- 
ing them very attractive to the common people. But by far the 
greatest triumph of the Sahajias, as well as of the Tantriks, is that 
they have greatly raised the status of women in their societies, 
where, in many respects, they occupy a position more honourable 
than that enjoyed by their sisters in the Hindu community. They 
worship woman, respect her freedom, and treat her as an equal 
partner in spiritual culture- Their favourite maxim is that no wor- 
ship is valid without a female companion. In these respects the 
Sahajias and the Tantriks see eye to eye, and there are clear indica- 
tions that the former extensively borrowed from the latter, as the 
following discussion will show. 

The Sahajia literature abounds in passages which seem to echo 
the sentiments expressed in some Tantrik verses, 
Similarities. with this difference that what the Sahajias 

borrowed they moulded with the stamp of their own religion. 
f l he following quotations will clearly point out these similarities : — 

In describing the necessity of taking a female companion, the 
Group I. Tantras say — 

“ No worship can be done without women (Sakti), fish, meat, 
etc .” 1 

“ If a devotee be engaged in worship without taking a Parakiya 
companion, he will not be successful even by reciting the Mantras 
hundred crores of time .” 2 
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The following Sabajia verses seem to be an exact echo of the 
sentiments expressed Above — 

“ If you do not be addicted to a Manjari, i.e., woman, you cannot 
get Krsna by your spiritual culture. 

te You should worship by being associated with a Manjari, i.e, 9 wo- 
man .” 1 2 * 

“ Worship God in the company of a Prakriti, i. e woman . ” 3 

The difference is in nomenclature merely ; the women are desig- 
nated as ^aktis by the Tan tries, while the S&hajias call them 
Manjaris, Prakritis, etc. 

The Tantras say that the act of union with women should be 

Group II. practised in mind — 

“A devotee should think in his mind as if he is enjoying with a 
Svakiya or Parakiya woman . ” 4 

“ A worshipper should perform everything in imagination, for then 
only he can attain success .” 5 * 
The Sahajias tell about the same thing thus — 

“ You should think in your mind about the union with Rupa, and 
thus worship Krsna .” 0 

u The cravings for gross'* enjoy m cut should be subdued and union 
should be sought in mind only .” 7 * 

“ Sahajia mode of worship should always be practised in mind 
only.”** 

“ Always think of the union even in dreams as in wakefulness .” 9 
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The Siva Sathhita says that everything originated from spirit, so 

Group III a man s ^ 1011 ^ re f u ^ e in l spirifc, giving up all 

other supports .” 1 

The following verse of the Sahajia work named Rasa- Ratnasara 
is an exact translation of this sentiment : — 

*rta* it 

The Sahajia writers make no secret of this debt Jn plain terms 
they say that they have copied these ideas from 
The Sahajia; writers the Tantric works. They have also mentioned 
the names of the books which served as their 
models. 

In Agama Grantha, the author, after preliminary invocations, 
proceeds by saying, “ This book will deal with the subject which 
Siva heard in the Agama about the mystic religion, and which he 
afterwards narrated to Pfirvati ." 2 

The author of Rasaratnasara writes — “ Narottama asked his Guru 

• • 

about the mode of worship. ” The Guru said, “ Hear Narottama, I 
am telling you what was written in the !§iva Samhita by Siva* 
Himself.” 3 

In the Nigu^hartha PrakSsavall the writer says — 

“Know it for certain that T have written here what I found 
described in the preliminary verses of the book named Agamasara .” 4 

In Ratnasara, the author undoubtedly refers to the* Tantras 
by saying that the Parakiya mode of worship is supported by 
the Sastras.® 
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In Amritarasavali, the author thus alludes to his indebtedness to 
the Tantric doctrine — 

“ He (Siva) wrote 1 about Himself in the preliminary verses of the 
book named Agamasara. Any one desiring to know it, can do so 
by consulting that book. It was composed in the fornf of a dia- 
logue between Siva and Parvati/’ 1 

Even the celebrated * Vais nava writer, Jayananda, seems to have 
been influenced the Tantric works, as will be seen from the 
following quotations : — 

“N&rada told this to Uddbava. Originally Brahma asked Siva 
about this matter. It was then told by Vy&sa to his disciple 
Jaimini. Jaimini Samhita is like the tree of plenty yielding what- 
ever one may desire of it/’ 2 

That Sahajia doctrine is a form of mystic religion, has been 
thus alluded to in the Agama Grantba — 

“Siva says, i Hear, O Goddess (Parvati), I am telling you the 
secret truth. You perhaps do not know that you are a Sabaiia 
by birth/’ 3 

That the Sahajia doctrine is not a new religion has been thus 
acknowledged by Prema Dasa in Anandabhairava — 

“ This form of worship was current in early times/’ 4 

It will thus be seen that the SahajiS writers are indebted to 
Tantrikism in more than one way. For the 
pond%yatems° tUS ^ *^ea Parakiya worship they are wholly 

indebted to the Tantras, for we know of no 
other religion which was ever established on that principle. They 
have also adopted the nerve and lotus theory of the Tantras without 
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much modifications. The Amritaratn avali Dehanirnaya Grantba 
and Nigu<Jharthapraka§avall deal extensively with the positions of 
nerves, lotuses and ponds. Even the celebrated poet Chandidas, in 
giving expositions of the Sahajia doctrine in his Ragatmika Padas, 
copied from* the Tantras. He is by far the most noted SahajiS 
writer, and has given a poetic charm to a complicated theology. 
In dealing with these theories we must have occasion to refer to the 
§a$chakra theory of the Tantras which is too well-known to require 
any explanation here. The quotations from the Sahajia books will 
show that these theories have been worked out by the Sahajias in 
their own way in order to develop a distinctive creed with the 
materials supplied by the Tantras. 

The NigudharthaprakaSavall locates seven ponds in the human 
The theory of Ponds. body : 

“ At the navel there is the Navel Pond wherein is situated the 
Jacla lotus. On the head is the Aksaya Pond with a lotus with 
thousand petals. Below this, there is Kantha Pond with a lotus 
with four petals. Then comes the Ksira Pond in the breast with a 
lotus of eight petals. Mana Pond is located in the abdomen with a < 
lotus of hundred petals. Then there is Prithu Pond near about the 
navel (perhaps separated from the Navel Pond) with a lotus of six 
petals. Ghora Pond is at the private part of the body with a lotus 
with two petals. These six, with the Ja<]a lotus noted above, make 
up seven lotuses.” 1 

We shall now see how the six Chakras have been located within 
the human body in the Tantras. u Muladhara is a triangular space 
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in the midmost part of the body. It is described as a red lotus of 
four petals, situated between the base of the sexual organ and the 
anus. Svadhiafchana is a six-petalled lotus at the base of the sexual 
organ, above Muladhara and below the navel .’ 9 Manipura is at the 
navel, it has ten petals. Anahata is in the breast it has twelve petals, 
Visuddha is at the neckyt has sixteen petals, while Ajna is at the brow 
with two petals, ^bove all is the Sahasrara with thousand petals,” 
It should be observed that the Sahajias, like the Tantrics, count 
seven lotuses, but they have ini reduced some modifications in the 
number of petals which each lotus possesses. Moreover, they have 
changed the positions of some of them : two have been placed near about 
the navel, while the place of the Ajha has been kept vacant, and a 
new lotus named Mana has been introduced in the abdomen. The 


names of the ponds and lotuses are also different. But from the 
description given by the Sahajias it is quite evident that they must 
have copied from the Tantras with some suitable modifications to 
serve their own purpose. 

According to the psycho-physiological theory of the Tantras 
Tho Nad i System. there are three and a half crores^of nejrves in the 

human body . 1 Of these nerves, the principal 
a^e the fourteen, and of these fourteen, Ida, Pingala and SusumnS 
arc the chief, and, again, of these three Susumna is the greatest 
and to it all others are subordinate. The other nerves are Gandharl, 
llastijihvika, Kuhu, Sarasvatl, Pusa, Sankhinl, PayasvinI, Baruni, 
AJambusa, "Visvodarl, and JasasvinT. But according to Todala 
Tantra these are only eleven nerves which are considered important; 
they are thus named in this book : — Ida, Pingala, Susumna, CitrinI, 
Brahmanadi, Kuhu, Sankhini, Gandban, Hastijibvika, NarddinI, and 
Nidra. It should thus be observed that opinions vary among the 
Tan trie authors as to the number and names of the important nerves. 

The Niguoarthaprakasavali, on the other hand, gives importance 
to thirty-two nerves which are thus named in this book : — Sun^a, 
Dipta, Kiran, Dhira, Rati, Tamra, Kanti, Ujjvala, Kambu, Darasana, 
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Lak§ab&na, Dagdhahema, SSrasara, Subasa, Subhadra, NiScindha, 
HingalS, PingalS, Sun-coloured, Moon-co^)ured, Ksiroda-&5yI, 
Garbhodakadayl, 1 etc., etc. # 

Of these thirty-two nerves, four are said to be the chief. From 
them all other nerves originate. Animals take their birth from the 
nerve, which has the colour of the sun. From the nerve, named 
Garbhodaka§ayI, originate those of the create® beings who are accus- 
tomed to the Svakiya mode of worship. FroA the K§iroda&5yI 
nerve are born those who are the worshippers of Krsna, while the 
nerve, which has the colour of the moon, produces the Sahajias who 
are called the worshippers of love. 2 
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This sort of differentiation about the different types of creation 
is peculiar to the Sahagi&s. It should be observed that the author of 
Nigucjarthaprakasavali got the idea of nerves from the Tantras, 
but he has developed the subtle theory of the nerve system in his 
own waj. On the other hand, Candidasa has exactly copied from 
the Tantras without depending upon his own imaginative power to 
invent new names* and classifications, as the following discussion 
will show: — 

About the lotuses he says — 

“ How wonderful is the creation of the Great Creator ! He has 

_ . located six lotuses within the body. The 

The heories of . J 

Ca;njidasa. Sahasrara is a lotus of thousand petals, below 

which is Manipura wherein resides the great 
Siva. At the base of the nose there is a two-pet ailed lotus looking 
like the twin eyes of the bird khanjana. In the throat, He has 
placed a lotus with sixteen petals, whereas in the region of the heart 
° there is a lotus with hundred petals. At the navel is Kulakundalinl 
•with ten petals and a little below is the Prema-Pond wherein is 
situate a lotus with eight petals. 9,1 

In this description, Manipura has been placed in the head some- 
where above the base of the nose, but in the Tantras it is located at 
the navel. Candidasa has also placed KulakundalinI in the place of the 
Manipura of the Tantras. Here he speaks of the lotus of the breast 
as a flower with hundred petals, while the Tantras make it a twelve* 
petalled one. He is, however, accurate in the following description — 

“According to another version, there is a thousand- petalled lotus 
in the head. Between the eye-brows is situated a lotus with two 
petals, while that at the neck is a sixteen-petalled one. The lotus 
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of the heart has twelve petals, and of the navel ten only. At the 
base of the generative organ there is a lotu% with six petals, while 
that at the anus contains fourteen petals/’ 1 

Here tdie description of the lotus of the anus does not tally with 
that of the Tantras, but it seems that the manuscript has not been 
correctly deciphered. The word should ^e (four-petalled) 

instead of (fourteen-petalied), as has been # written by Can/l- 

dSsa himself in another place/ 2 

There is one point worthy of special importance here. It 
should be observed how the psycho-physiological Chakra of the 
Tfintrics has been converted into Pond by the Sahajias. Candldasa 
was writing about the lotuses situated in the various Chakras, 
while abruptly he came down to note — “'Below the navel there is 
the Prema Pond wherein is situated a lotus with eight petals.” 3 
Navel is the place of the Manipura Chakra according to the Tantrie 
theory, and the place ot the >S vadhisthana is below it somewhere at 
the base of the sexual organ. It is quite evident that this S vadhis- 
thana Chakra has been transferred to the Prema Pond by Candldasa. 
The Sahajjas are the worshippers of love, and deep love is very often 
expressed with the apt simile of pond, river, ocean, etc. It is for 
this reason that the metaphysical Chakra of the Tan tries has be$n 
converted into Pond by the Sahajias. This is undoubtedly the origin 
of their pond-theory, which has been variously worked out by 
different Sahajis writers. In describing the subtle nerve system, 
Candldasa imitated the Tantrie model. 
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“ The six Chakras are fixed in the cerebro-spinal axis as their 
main support. It penetrates through the whole body aud extends 
up to the head. It has I and Pingala on the two sides* with the 
nerve Susumna in the middle .” 1 

* 

In order to show that this has been exactly copied from the 
Tantras, we quote hereJdie translation of Mr. Arthur Avalon ( Justice 
Woodroffe) : — # 

“ Sushumna is in the hollow of the Mem in the cerebro-spinal 
axis. It extends from the Muladhara lotus to the cerebral region. 

It has within it the Vajrini-Nadi Within the latter is 

the pale nectar-dropping Chitra The various lotuses in the 

different Chakras of the body are all suspended from the Chitra -Nadi, 
the Chakras being described as knots in the Nadi, which is as thiu 
as the thousandth part of a hair. Outside the Meru and on each 
side of the Sushumna are the N&dis Ida and Pingala. Ida is on the 
left side, and coiling round Sushumna has its exit in the left nostril, 
Pingala is on the right and similarly coiling eaters the right 
nostril.” 

Then, again, Candldasa says — 

“In the human body there are three-and-a-half crores of nerves. 
£ome of them are thin, and some thick, but thirty-two among them 
are very prominent .” 2 

The three-and-a-half crores of nerves have, as has been already 
pointed out, been adopted from the Tautric mode of computation. 
But the Sahajias, of course Candldasa is oue of them, give promi- 
nence to ^.thirty-two of them, while the Tantras name eleven or 
fourteen as the chief nerves. In- this respect the view of Candldasa 
does not disagree with that of the other Sahajia writers. 

Further, Candldasa writes — 

“ The Muladhara Chakra is the seat of spiritual culture. The 
eight-petalled Chakra is the source of creation. Nectar resides in 
the two-petalled ilower, other five Chakras are the seats of five 
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kinds of VSyu (airs, which are called the inner vital forces), namely, 
Pr&na, Apftna, Vyana, Samana, UdSna.” 1 

In the Tantras, Muladhara is said to be the seat of the KundalinT 
Sakti, the jousing of which is the object of the Tantric practices. 
Candldasa speaks about the same thing when he says that the 
Mul&dhara Chakra is the seat of spiritual cultmre. Now, the eight- 
petalled Chakra is, according to Candldasa, as Gfuoted before, the 
Svidhisbhana Chakra which is situated at the base of the genera- 
tive organs. It is for this reason that this Chakra is said to be the 
source of creation. Again, the two-petalled Chakra is the Ajna 
Chakra of the Tan tries, which is also the seat of nectar. The five 
forms of airs, namely, Prana, ApSna, Vyana, Samana. Udana, are 
well-known in the Tantric literature. So, we find that Candld&sa 
is greatly indebted to the Tantras for the exposition of the nerve and 
lotus theories, as described in his Ragatmika padas. The exceedingly 
intricate nature of this philosophy of our physical system is a hard 
nut to crack for laymen, and indeed we frankly confess that much 
of these has been inexplicable to us. The Hou’ble Mr. Woodroffe, 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court, has devoted his whole life to the 
solution of problems which appear as gibberish to most of our 
educated men of the present dav. The mystic cult is, however, stiH 
practised and we cannot treat it with due respect until it has been 
put to scrutiny and closely examined. 


SAHAJIA THEOLOGY, 

The Heaven ov the SahajiXs. 

Every religion of the world has its conception of a blissful abode 
in heaven to where the true followers go after death. The Paradise 
of the Christians, the Vehesta of the Mahomedans, the Vaikuntha of 
the VaLnavas, the Kailasa ot‘ the Saivas, and the Brahma Loka, 
Indra, Loka, etc., of the other Hindu sects are places of perpetual 
blisses, which have been conceived in order to point out to the people 
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that those among them who are good and true, should go there 
after the close of their%arthly career. The Buddhists speak of Nirvftna 
as the highest object of attainment, but they are bound to the idea 
that the attainment of emancipation is dependent upon* the good 
works of many births, and that a man repairs to “ Sukhavati ” or 
the abode of bliss aften»death each time he is born, until he is finally 
emancipated. Thia is no doubt a very effective way of encourag- 
ing people to the performance of good deeds. The S&hajias also 
speak of heaven in their own way. The modern Sahajift creed of 
Bengal is nothing but a bye-product of Buddhism and Vai§navism, 
and it can, therefore, be expected that the Sahajiis must have 
been greatly influenced by the conception of heaven much on the 
lines of the Buddhists and the Vaisnavas. An enquiry into this 
matter is of great importance to find out the true aspect of the 
SahajiS doctrine. 

In the Amritarasavali of Mukunda D&sa we have a description 
,of the highest blissful abode of heaven in the following manner 1 : — 
“ The abode of mystic Candrapura is situated very far off, 
towards the fourteenth Loka. A curious race of men dwells there. 
They are neither afflicted with the infirmity of old age, nor are 
subject to death. There is a wonderful temple in that City, which 
cannot be perceived by human vision ; and in a corner of that house, 
symbolical of pure love, there reside a pair of youth of opposite 
sex, incapable of being perceived by any man. In that corner of 
pure love live those who have acquired a knowledge of the emotion 
of love by* spiritual culture, that is, those who have earned the 
knowledge of self through love. That place is supremely divine, 
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and is, as it were, the source of this universe. In area it is as big* 
as the physical universe itself and it is everlasting, continuing through 
ages, without being subject to destruction. The sun kas no power 
to enter ttyit region, and the teachings of the Vedas cannot describe 
it. The wind has also no access to that place, and even the moon 
cannot shine there. The darkness of the piaee is dispelled by the 
lustre of its own brightness. Many were the jaersons bent upon 
going there, but none could enter into its limit. It is uot known 
to gods like Siva and Haladhara, and even the Lord of Goloka (the 
Heaven of the Vaisnavas) is constantly thinking of it. ” 

This is the conception of the Candrapura according to one 
of the best writers of the Sabajia doctrine. 

In the Atmatattva Grantha the subject is treated thus : — 
u Above all (that is, above Goloka) there is the abode of ever- 
lasting Vpindavana, where in a throne of diamond are seated a 
Kisora and a Kisorl (a lad and a lass at the dawn of youth) 

The Amritaratnavali thus speaks about this ideal place : — 

“ The eternal man resides in the abode of perpetual bliss . ” 

“ For that man alone (who is absolutely free from all bondage), 
is the land of everlasting joy. He is the eternal man who lives in 
that eternal abode .' ’ 

“ This place of perpetual bliss is on the bank of a zigzag river 
which flows at the foot of its northern gate. It courses about 
meanderingly, the water rushing against the flow tide. Towards the 
western side, is the hamlet of Sahajapura, which is the everlasting 
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abode of the emancipated. The sun and moon do not shine there, 
and even the wind floes not blow. The place is invested with lustres 
like those of* saphire, the moon and of the sun, which conjointly 
perform the work of the sun.” 1 

In another place the poet is more explicit about the name of this 
river, and gives a detailed description of the place 2 : — 

„ That country is on the bank of the river named VirajS. It 
bears the name of Sahajapura, a place of perpetual bliss. On the 
northern side (of that Sahajapura) is situated the hamlet called 
Anandapura. In the south of the Anandapura is CidSnandapura, with 
the adjoining village named Candrakanti DeSa. (Calcutta University 
MSS. No. 595, p. 3.) 

N. B. — It should be noted in this connection that the river on the 
bank of which Sahajapura is said to be situated is here clearly named 
as Viraja. This river of zigzag course has been variously referred 
to in other Sahajia works : — 

In the Nigucjarthaprakasavall, Gaurl Dasa, in describing the 
process of creation, says — 
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M#y§. (or Prakriti) li v^s on the bank of the river Viraja (she 
Mlftg vidived by the Supreme Lord, gives birth to the created 
objects.) 1 

In another place, the author says that a wave from the Aksaya 
pond wherein lives Paramatma, rushed into the river VirajS, and 
thence to RebS and Yamuna. 2 

In the Ratnasara we have — “ The ideal Sahajia Being lives on tjje 
bank of the river VirajS, ” p. 50. 

u A quarter manifestation of Sankarsana, named MahSvisnu, 
always rests on the water of VirajS which is like an ocean extending 
over sixteen Krbsa ” 

This Viraja has also been identified with a Prakrti of Krsna 3 ; — 

In the Agama Grantha it is said that Krisna had innumerable 
Prakritis or Saktis, among whom Viraja and Radhika were the 
chief. They had separate home. One day a Prakriti of Viraja went 
into the palace of Radha, and found Krsna engaged in love amours 
with her. She told Viraja about this incident, who iu grief melted 
into a river. Krsna came and restored her to her own form. He 
then punished both Radha and Viraja for their jealousy with the 
curse that they should in one birth become other men’s wives, as they 
are not satisfied by getting a husband like him 

Viraja is further identified as a daughter of the Sun : — 

Viraja was boru as a result of mental evolution of the Sun 
God, For this reason Yamuna is said to be the daughter of the 
Sun, for the Yamuna is the name of the molten Viraja. Candravall 
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is also the name of Viraja. 1 

The points to bp marked are : — 

(<ar) Viraja is the daughter of the Sun. 

( 6 ) She flowed in the form of the Yamuna, 

(e) Viraja was born as Can dr avail owing to the culse of 
Let us now see what records we hive in the Sanskrit 
literature about this point. 

The above story is thus narrated in the Biahma Vaivarfca 
Purana (Chapter XL1X) : — 

“ Once upon a time, Lord Krsna, was sporting with a cow- 
herdess named Viraja on a part of the $ata-Sringa mountain situated 

in Vj-ndavana at Goloka Four female messengers of 

R&dha went and informed her of the matter. Radha was, thereupon 
highly incensed, and she threw down the garland from her breast. 

Eulogised by her female attendants who were much 

afflicted at the sight of her wrath, she ascended with millions of 
her female companions, a chariot constructed with excellent gems. 

This car was faster in speed than the mind. Sudama, the 

friend of Krsya,, as soon as he perceived the approach of Radha, 
warned K^sna, and ran away with his associates. Afraid of for- 
feiting the love of his beloved Radha, Krsna left the chaste 
Viraja and disappeared. Viraja, too, through Radha’s fear, com- 
mitted suicide. The female associates of Viraja, subdued by fear 
and grief, sought the protection of Viraja who began to flow in the 
Goloka in the form of a stream. Like a moat, this stream, one 
hundred erore- Yojanas in length and a crore Yojanas in breadth, 

encompassed the cow-world The female associates of Viraja 

were turned into rivulets. When Radha came to the place, and 
did not find Krsna and Viraja, she returned to her own place. 

When Radh5 at last saw Krsna, she rebuked him much. 

Sudama, the friend of Krsna, was annoyed at her reproaches, 
and admonished Radha. Radha was exasperated and said, “ O 
crooked-minded Sudama, quickly take the form of a crooked demon.” 
Sudama also cursed her saying — “ You will be born as a milk-maid, 
and descending from the Goloka to the earth below, you will suffer 
the intolerable torments of separation from Krsna for a century. ,, 
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The difference between the two stories is this : — The first story says 
that Kanawas sporting with Radha, which was f seen by a maid of 
Viraja who of her own accord melted in grief into a river. But 
the second c story says that the L >rd was sporting with 
VirajS, which was seen by the maids of Radha, and that Viraja 
out of fear for RSdha, melted into a stream. * In the first story, the 
curse was administered by Krsna, but in the second, R.5dha and 
Sud&ma cursed each other. But inspite of these differences, the 
stories on the whole bear a close resemblance. The main point is 
that there was a rivalry in love between Rad ha and Viraja, and that 
both of them were cursed to be born in the earth for their jealousy. 

In the Third Act of the Caitanya Candrodaya Nafcaka, the 
poet puts in the mouth of Narada the following 1 : — 

a The place situated on the bank of the river Viraja, which is 
designated by us as the Pararna-Vyoma Dhama ( i.e the highest 
aerial region), and where the earth, creepers and the groves are all 
ultra-physical (transcendental, divested of material elements, but 
types of refined spiritual productions), and which is full of birds and 
beasts, all immersed in endless joy, that place I now find symbolised 
in Vrndavana before me/’ 

Again in the Act V of the same work we have - : — 

“ Who is the object of intense love of the son of Nanda, and 
who is nothing but Brahma melted iuto water, and who destroys the 
sins of all creatures and provides for their highest good, may that 
daughter of the Sun, named Yamuna, purify us all.” 

N.B< — Here, undoubtedly, Yamuna is identified with Viraja. Both 
of them are said to be beloved of Krsna, and both are the daughters 
of the Sun-God. It should bo remembered here that the Agama 
Granfcha, as we have noted above, identifies Viraja with YamuuS and 
CaudrSvall. But we shall have more about this matter later on. 

In Chapter V of the celebrated work named Caitanya Carita- 
m rta we have the following description of this abode of bliss : — 
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“ Beyond Prakriti (Maya), there is a land called Paravyoma 
(Vaikuntha) which is ^endless, all-pervading, and all-containing like 
tile Lord Krgna^ It is the resting place of Kr^na, and of all 
His incarnations. Above this Vaikuntna there is a place called 
Krsna Loka (Abode of K rsna) which is divided m’to three 
parts called DwarakS, Mathura aud Gokula. Gokula is situated over 
the other two parts, and it is commonly known as Vraja Loka. 
It is also called Goloka, iSvetadvipa or Vrndavana. This place is 
all-absorbing, endless, aud all-pervading like the Kjana Himself. 

Those who attain complete emancipation cannot go to that abode 
(Vaikuntha), but they reside in a place outside Vaikuntha, where 
there is a luminous orb bright as the body of Kr tia. This is called 
Siddha Loka, and is situated beyond Prakriti (or Maya). 

Around this luminous orb is an eternal ocean which is called— 
KaranSrnava.” 

In support of this conception, the commentators have quoted 
the following verses : — 

* Between Prakriti and Maba- Vaikuntha is the sacred river 
.V i raja, which is flowing in current of sweets issued from the Vedas. 
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On the Lank of this Viraja. is the Maha — Vaikuntha which is 
ev#r-lastmg, nectar-like, eternal and so forth. 

The abode where the sun, moon and tire cannot enter, 
and going where one becomes free from rebirtfi, is called the 
highest ibode of the Lord Hari. 1 

Again , — “ The Siddba Loka where the emancipated and the 
demons killed by Hari live, is situated on the other side of Mlya.” 2 

The position of different Lokas according* to this description 
is as follows * - 


Krsua-loka 


Gokula or 
Vrajadhama or 

Goloka, Svetadvipa, Vrndavana. 


Math ura 


Dvaraka 


Para-vyoina, or 
Vaikuntha 


. ce 
a J- 

C'T 3 

o9 g 

.« g 

!*2 V. 


Siddhaloka 


Tauiasa, or Y iraja river 


l'rakrti or Maya 
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We now come to the evidence of the Chhandogya Upanisad. 
The Mantra ."V II (of 1 Khanda XIII, Adhyava III) gives an 
idea of the various Lokas or Heavens. The entire space is divided 
into three planes, (i) the Earthly Plane, (?'/) the Astral Plane, 
(Hi) the Deva Plane. Anantasana is the heaven of the Earthly 
Plane, fivetadvipa is thejieaven of the Astral Plane, and Vaikuntha 
is the heaven of #the Deva plane. Three forms of the Lord 
resides in these three heavens, — Vasudeva in the AnantSsana, 
NSrayana in the Svetadvipa, and Vaikuntha in the Vaikuntha. 
(These are the three feet, or the Svarupa or the essential form of the 
Lord.) 

In the Mantra VI of Khanda XII, Adhyaya III, we have 
(t His immortal three quarters are in Heaven. M 
In the Mantra VII of Khanda XIII of the Adhyava III, there 
are two phrases which mean “ in the higher places than the 
Brahma-Loka ” and “ in places which are the highest.” The real 
meanings of these phrases have been explained by the 

commentator Madbava in the following manner : — 

“ With regard to the Earth, the Brahma’s world is in Meru. 
The Anantasana is the highest Merti and so it is beyond 
the Brahma’s world. With regard to the intermediate region, 
.the Vaijayanta is the world of the Brahma. The Svet&dvipa 
is beyond this, and so it is beyond the Brahma’s world. With 
regard to % the Dyu worlds, the Satya Loka is the world of 
Brahma ; and Vaikuntha is beyond the Satya Loka, and therefore 
beyond Brahma’s world.” (Allahabad Edition, p. 227.) 

We have also seen that Anantasana and Ksira Sagara are the 
parts of the Prakrtie Plan. 
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The position of the three Lokas, according to this conception, 
Urns becomes : — 


Deva Plane 


Vaikuntha (Heaven) 
Vaikuntha 
(Presiding Deity) 


Satya Loka 


Svetadvipa (Heaven) 
Narayana 
( Presiding D e i t y ) 

Astral Plane 

Vaijayanta 


Earthly 


Plane 


AnantSsana (Heaven) 
VSsudeva 
(Presiding Deity) 


Mem 


Again, in the Mantra III of Khanda V of AdhSya VIII, we 
have : — 

Ara and Nya are t wo lakes in the world of Brahman, in the 
third Heaven from hence (Meru). There is a lake where dwells 
the enrapturing Ira (Laksmi), there are the asvattha trees that shower 
the soma juice ; there i* the city of the Lord called Aparajita, and 
in it the throne built by the Lord, and called Prabhuvimitam, which 
is all golden.” 

It is further said — “ In the world of the Supreme Brahman, 
in the highest region called the 6vetadvipa, there are two lakes called 
ArS and Nya, these divine lakes are full of sweet waters of 
knowledge and bliss.” ( Ghhcindogya Up. All. Edition, p. 544).) 
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u The While Island (Svctadvipa) is situated in tli<> ocean of milk.” 

“ As much as the world of Indra called S^arga is high away from 
this world, so much higher than the world of Svarga is the 
$ volar! vi pa (from Che world of & varga), ” 

“ In that Svetadvipais a tank full of wine and all sorts of eatables/’ 

“ The Svetadvipa is the ])laee where all must go in order to get 
their initiation from the GAsat Master.” {Ibid, pp. 544-45.) 

Iu*the Kausitaki 'Brahmana Upanisad Chapter 1, para. 3, we 
have : — 

“ In the Brahma Ijoka there are the lake named Aira (consisting 
of evil passions), the moments called Testiha (destroying the good), 
the river named Yijara (giving freedom from old age), the tree 
called Ilya (like the earth), the city named Salajyam (with high- 
banked reservoirs of water), the Council Chamber called the Biblm 
(all-pervading), the throne named Vicakfana (full of wisdom), a 
conch named Amitanja infinite splendour), etc., etc/’ 

It is, thus, evident that : — 

( 1 ) Svetadvipa is the world of the Brahmana. 

( 2 ) It is surrounded by the ocean of milk. 

(.:)) There are two lakes, Ara and Nya, Asvatthar treefc, a city 
called Salajyam, and a tank full of wine, etc. 

(4) There is also the river Vijara 

(5) It is the third heaven from Meru. 

(o) It is the place of initiation (after death). 

Now, about Sahajapura. This seems to be the name of a place in 
the Svetadvipa. The first point to be noted is that the Sahajias 
identify Sahajapura with Sadananda Grama ( 3 ^ 57 *^ Wftpff 

5tr*i >. 

From the quotations given above we find that Svetadvipa is also 
a place of Supreme Bins. 

In it there are lakes full of “sweet waters of knowledge and 
bliss ” and it is situated in the ocean of milk. It is also “ full of 
wines and all sorts of eatables ” It contains Asvafctha trees that shower 
soma juice. The idea of a more blissful place cannot be conceived. 

Secondly, the Sahajias say that their ever-blissful Sahaja- 
pura is situated on the bank of the river Viraja ( 

<tt c*r*t ). 

We have seen that in the Brahmavaivarta Purana, Virajft is 
the name of a river Mowing in Goiaka. In the Bhagavad Sandarya 
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alst> Virajft is the name of a celestial river. In the Caitanya-Can - 
drodaya Nataka and in the Caitanya-Carit^mrta, the river Viraja 
has also been similarly treated with. In the Kausitaki Brahmana 
Upanisad also Vijara is the name of a river in t*he Brahma Loka. 
It will thus appear quite clear that the Sahajias were indebted 
to the earlier Sanskrit literature for the conception of a 
blissful land on the bank of the river Viraja. 

Thirdly. It is said that the sun and moon 3o not dare to shine in 
Sahajapura. 1 In the Bhagavad-Sandarva also the ideal Heaven 
is said to be a place where the sun, moon and fire cannot enter. 2 In 
this respect, therefore, these two places seem to be almost identical. 
In the Caitanya-Caritamrta, as we have seen above, Siddha Loka is 
said to be a luminous orb bright as the body of Kr§na. 8 

From all these considerations Sahajapura seems to be a place 
situated in the Svetadvipa, which is the Heaven of bliss of the 
Vaisnavas. 

This ftvetadvipa, is always associated with the Ekantina Vaisnava 
faith. In the Narayanlya Section of the Santiparvan we have a des- 
cription of how Narada went to Svetadvipa to know the secrets of fhe 
mystic religion for knowing Krisna. We shall here quote from the 
observations of the eminent scholar like Dr. K. G. Bhamlarkar in. his 
celebrated work named Vaisnavism and Saivism. 
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“ Narada is represented to have gone to the Badarikfcsrama to see 
Nara aud Naravana. The latter was engaged in the performance of 
religious rites. Narada asked Narayana whom he worshipped, while he 
himself was the Supreme Lord. Narayana told him that he worshipped 
his original Prakrti, the source of all that is and that is to be.” 1 
Then Narada, advised by Narayana, went to Svetadvipa. “ He (did) 
pr&iso'the great being *by uttering uames expressive of his purity and 
grandeur and the great being then manifested himself to him ; saying 
that he was not to be seen by one who was not solely devoted to him.” 
(Page 6.) 

Again, Ekata, I) vita and Trita, sons of Prajapati are said to have 
narrated — (C Ou one occasion we went, to the north for the attainment 
of eternal bliss near the milky ocean and practised austerities for four 
thousand years, and at the end a voice in the air declared — a Well, 
how can you see that great Lord ! In the milky oc< an there is a white 
island where there are men possessing the lustre of the moon, who are 
tine devotees of the god, ...aud being devoted solely to the god... are ab- 
sorbed in him who is bright like t he snn ” (pp. 5-6). v 

Again, “ the heaven of this Narayana” was $vetadvipa 6 r white 
island. In the Kathasaritsagara (54-19; 21 ; 23) Naravahanadatta is 
represented to have been carried away to the white island by Devasiddhi 
and to Hari reposing on the body of the serpent £e§a and attended by 
Narada and other devotees. In another place in the same work 
(115, 101-3) certaiu gods are spoken of as having gone to Svetadvipa 
and ^een Hari in a house made of great gems, lying on the serpent* 
bed, with Laksmi sitting at his feet. In the Harivamsa (I I. 381) it is 
stated that Yogins and Kapilasamkhyas who desire Moksa or final de- 
liverance, go to the white island or Svetadvipa, by reciting the prayer 


1 This idea of Nar&yana worshipping n higher deity has also been copiod by the 
SahajiSs : — 

® : T ^ SR 

C^ S Tftre STtCsT I 

c*r hc? 

- The conception of milky ocean and of eternal blisses to be specially marked. 
Sadftnanda Desa, and Ksira Samudra are perhaps the products of such concep- 
tions. 
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and praise composed by Balin, Evidently, therefore, gvetadvipa or 
white island is the heaven in which Narayana, spoken of 
sometimes as Hari, dwells. It corresponds to tlie Vaikuntha of 
Visnu, the Kailasa of Siva, and the Goloka of Gopala Krsna ; and 
to that heaven of Narayana it was that Narada went and saw him 
and learned from him the monotheistic religion of Vasudeva. (Dr. R. 
G. Bhandarkar’s Vaisnavisrn and Saivism, p. 3 ' 1 .) (These stories are 
narrated in the Mahilbharata, Santiparvam, Sections 835-41.) 

It should be observed that the Vaisnava works like the 
Cai tan ya-Cari tarn rla, Caitanya-Candrodaya Nataka, Amrtarasavali, 
Amrtaratnavali and others have spoken of this Svetadvipa as the 
highest heaven where the worshippers of Krsna can go. Even the 
Chhandogya Upanisad, as we have pointed out before, speaks of 
$vetadvipa as the highest heaven of the Astral Plane where lives 
Narayana. It will thus be quite clear that the authors of all these 
works worked on the same principle in locating the heaven of Nara- 
yana. The Sahajias have not coined anything new in this respect 
but have followed in the footsteps of the earlier Vaisnava writers«to 
whom they are undoubtedly indebted for this concept ion. 

Spiritual Significance. 

The ever-blissful land is said to be situated on the bank of the 
river Viraja. Now, Viraja means wit hout attachment, as used in 
the Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad t. 4. 28, where it is one 
of the qualities of the Supreme Lord Even an emancipated person, 
by becoming one with God, can become Viraja, without attachment. 
This attachment is the cause of the bondage of man in this world. 
So that one who is without attachment, is surely the person who is 
liberated. Even the Sahajias seem to have worked on this principle. 
In the Nigudhartha-Prakasavall, as 1 have noted before, it is said 
that Maya lives on the bank of the river Viraja. 

Undoubtedly, this Maya is the cause of attachment, and so, if one 
cau cross over Viraja where lives Maya, one can become free from 
attachment. In the description of the Caitanya-Candrodaya Nataka, 
which we have quoted above, the place on the bank of the river 
Viraja is said to have earth, creepers, and groves, all ultra-physical 
(transcendental, divested of material elements, but types of refined 
spiritual productions). This is, therefore, the place which is free from 
the grossuess of any kind. Attachment (bondage) of the world can- 
not, therefore, cross the boundary of this place. We thus find that 
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the Sahajia conception of a blissful land on Vi raj a is based upon 
sound spiritual theory. In Act \ of the same work, as we have 
quoted above, Yamuna which is another name of Vi raja, is said to 
be nothing 1 but Brahma melted into water. In the stories of Viraja 
also the river is said to be a most dearly loved companion of Kr§na. 
Everywhere we find Viraja associated with sanctity, and it destroys 
the sins of all creatures and provides for their highest good. 

In the Caifanya-Caritamrta, as we have quoted above, the 
blissful land is said to lx* on the remote side of the Prakrti, /.<?.„ 
beyond the sphere of the Prakrta plane. It is, therefore, without 
attachment ; for union with Prakrti is the cause of creation, and 
so of the bondage of the world. In the Bhagavad-Sandaibha, as we 
have quoted above, the sacred river Viraja is said to be situated 
between Prakrti and Maha Vaikuutha vvdiieh is a place 
free from rebirth Now, none but the liberated is free from 
rebirth, so it follows that one who can cross over Viraja, which 
is the limit of Prakrti or attachment, can reach the land of the 
immortal. Even in the Chhandogya Upaniead Vaiknnfcha which 
is the heaven of the Deva Plane is said to be beyond the Prakrtic 
Plane which extends up to the limit of the Astral Plane. From all 

these authorities it is perfectly clear that Viraja is the limit of 

attachment, and hence the crossing of Viraja has the spiritual 
significance of going beyond the sphere of attachment. -Tin’s can 
alone be attained by the emancipated. So the conception of Viraja 
is based^upon spiritual significance. 

A. — The word Vijara of the Kausitaki Brahmana Upanisad 
does not materially alter the sense. It means freedom from old 
age, which can only be attained by those who are far advanced in 

spirituality. When a man is born he is bound to be old, but to 

become free from old age is to conquer birth, which is only possible 
for the liberated ones. 

The Idea op Perpetual Bliss. 

Sahajapura, according to the Sahajias, is a land of eternal 
bliss. Now perpetual joy means complete freedom from sorrow. 
In the first. Sutra of the Samkhya Philosophy it is said — "The 
permanent cessation of (the three kinds of) pains is the supreme 
purpose of life/’ so, it follows that when a man can attain to this 
stage of spiritual perfection he can no longer be afflicted with 
sorrows of any kind, and ‘hence can enjoy perpetual joy. Even in 
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the conception of God, unqualified joy has been made one of the 
three attributes (Sat, Cit, Ananda) of the Supreme Being, and it 
is a common belief that when a man realises God, he passes into the 
state of eternal bliss. “ The knower of Him becomes free from 
grief by the grace of God 99 (Kafcha Up., 2.20). Again, u The wise 
leaves behind worldly joy and sorrow, having* realised that Supreme 
Being 99 ( ibid , 2-12). “ fie who knows the highest Brahmana becomes 
great. He crosses over grief and sin, breaks the fetters of his 
heart, and becomes immortal ” (Mundaka Upanisad, 3.2.9). “ He 
who knows the Self overcomes sorrow 99 (Chhandogya Up. 7.1.3). 
“ Just as a disc (of gold and silver), covered with dust, shines full 
of lustre when it is well-washed, in the same way, man, having 
thoroughly realised the reality of the Spirit, * and being one with 
God, becomes free from sorrrow, and attains his desired object 99 
(Svelasvatara Up., 2.14). Quotations of this nature can be multi- 
plied at ease. It is, therefore, evident that perpetual bliss can only 
be enjoyed by those who are liberated. The idea of Sadananda Desa 
is based upon this conception. In this respect the Sahajia cult 
manifests a prominent characteristic of the Moksa, Dharma. The 
enjoyment of constant bliss in heaven is the object of both. 
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AMRTARASAVALI. 

[HEREIN Wifi AIJVMiT SHOWING THE NATURE OF A TYPICAL 
Saiiajia BOOK.] 

It is a well-known fact that the Sahajias in their religious books 
often make use of what is known as theSandhy& BhasS, i.e ., language 
couched in words of obscure meaning. In this respect they have 
adopted the method generally employed by the Tantrics in writing 
their religious tenets. Among the earlier Sahajia writers CandldSsa 
did this in a conspicuous degree, and his Ragatmika Padas are all 
written in that language. But there is still another method which 
also found favour with the later SahajiS writers. It is the expres- 
sion of the higher philosophical truth of the religion in a metaphorical 
# way in which the real meaning always lies hidden under the garb 
«of the most commonplace expressions. Among the post-Caitanya 
Sahajia writers Mukunda. Deva GoswamI is specially noted for 
using this method, and his Amrtarasavall, which is, undoubtedly, a 
most important Sahajia book, is entirely written in this way. The 
subject is there treated in such an excellent manner that the book 
rai ks as one of the most important contributions to the Bengali 
theological literature. A careful study of this book alone will surely 
command, respect for the religion which now suffers from popular 
misapprehension and neglect. We shall now try to give a brief 
summary of this book in this place. 

Tiie story is this : There was a lotus pond under the care of one 
called Sarvadeva who appointed five archers to guard it. He had 
also a band of nine followers under the leadership of one called Sava. 
One night, this Sava and his nine lieutenants went to steal the 
essence of the lotus in the pond. He was there made a captive 
by the archers, but his nine associates turned ba<5k. Sarvadeva one 
day came to them and called for Sava, but on being informed that 
he was lo^t, he ordered the nine followers to find out SavS on pain of 
death. They searched for him but without success, and at last they 
became Sannyasis on the bauk of a river for fear of SarradevS. 
One day a beautiful girl came to bathe in the river, when she 
captivated the hearts of all the nine SannyiSsis. One among them 
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followed her, but the remaining eight began to live on the bank of 
the river as before. Here Sava, disguised in kuman form, one day 
came to them and asked the reason of their asceticism. They told him 
that they were searching for Sava for fear of Sarvadeva. ^hereupon 
Sava revealed himself, and the three, among the eight ascetics, went to 
Sarvadeva to inform him about the return of Sava. He came forth- 
with and requested Sava to return to his keeping again, but he 
refused. Thereupon, he went away with the fcltree Sannyasis tvlio 
had gone to call him, while the other live remained with SaviX on the 
bank of the river. Here he gave them a status equal to him in every 
respect. The girl again came to bathe in the river, but this time 
she was followed by all the six. She brought them to her house and 
taught them the principles of the Sahajia religion. The book ends 
with a description of Sahajapura which is the goal of the Sahajias. 

This, in short, is the story. We shail now try to explain the 
spiritual meaning which underlies the allegorical account. 

The work practically begins with a refutation of the doctrine of 
Maya or illusion advocated by Sankaracharyya. 

, <4 tots wrrro wn\ \ 

*Tt 0? II 

fare Ffa i 

The sense of the above is conveyed by the following observations 
of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in his review of the doctrine of Sankara- 
charyya in his work “Saivism and Vaisnavistn. *’ “The feelings of 
individuality and other attributes of the animal spirit and the variety 
of the inanimate world owe their origin to a principle of illusion and 
are consequently unreal/* The work under review hereinbefore 
says that no one will believe this theory. But why should the 
Sahajias thus try to refute the theory of Sankaracharyya ? Dr. 
Bhandarkar further says, “ This doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of love and piety in the world of the reality and therefore it laid the 
axe at the root of Vaisnavism. The great wish of the southern 
leaders was the overthrow of this doctrine of illusion ” That there 
was a conflict going on between the advocates of this doctrine of 
illusion and the \ aisnava saints even in the sixteenth century, can be 
guessed from the plates of Sadasivaraya executed in the Saka Samvat 
H78 corresponding to i556 A. D. In these inscriptions, the receiver 
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of the grant is said to be, “ MaySvadi-manogarva-bhedine,'' i.e., “ one 
who breaks the pride of mind of those who maintain the doctrine of 
illusion. 1 

It is thus evident that Sahijias, like the earlier advopators of 
Vaisnavism, had the necessity of refuting the theory of ^ankarScharya 
for the purpose of establishing their own creed. 

Then to come to ihe story itself : — 

'Sflf I 

^fwi it 

*I*?1 fTOBCI 

'srwnr 'srcn i 
'STta Tfa 
Wl CTO N 


or 


“ In a pond in this world there bloomed a lotus. The Essence of 
the flower filled the lank and overflowed both the banks. The part 
of the part of one who prevents shame gets something, bat the rest 
flows in a stream white as swan/ 1 The meaning of this passage will 
Le quite clear from a reference to the following extracts from 
Candidas 

>inrfTOi i 

<p^ unrret* finri <21*1^1 

ejfa * » 


w* & i 

f*N ^Sf II 


So, this Sarovara is the pond of liasa or love and the lotus 
stands for mind. The part of the part (grandchild) of one who 
prevents shame is Kamadeva or the God of love, who is the son of 
Kr§na and who again is the son of the chief God of the SahajiSs who 
is here identified with the Vaisnava conception of Mabavi§nu from 
whom Kr§na himselff is said to have originated. It is undoubtedly 

1 Bpigraphia Indica, Yol. 1Y, p. 6. 
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admitted by philosophers that this worldly love is merely a shadow of 
divine love, and this is metaphorically expressed^in the above passage. 

0$ **l TOftS I 

«TM 1 fwrc ll 

at i 

««ti f*wi fc*i* **i c*rti5 ii 

*CT* 1*1 CTUtt C'5t#l II 

^f»l CM»I , m*R n?TCT t 

or, 

The lotus, the Rasa, and the pond all long for Sarvadeva, who tastes 
the essence as soon as the flower blooms. He appointed five guards who 
were ordered to protect this essence, and then he went to his own abode. 

Now, who are the Sarvadeva and the five guards ? Sarvadeva 
is Paramatma or Supreme Soul 1 and the five guards are the five 
elements, i.e., earth, air, fire, water and sky, which, according to the 
Hindu idea, compose the human body . 2 * 

So the truth stripped of the allegory is simply this. — This human 
body of ours is composed of five fine elements. It contains the mind 
which in its highest perfection manifests love of God. This divine 
love is to some extent akin to the worldly love. Herein we find 
how God can be realised through love — a very pet theory whieh is 
the foundation of the Rhakti cult of the Vaujnavas and of the 
SahajiSs in particular. 

Now the main story begins thus : — 


**lCft *1 I 

*u«r cn h 


ipfrrl wtaK ’I’fevst apfira n 
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M Savfi was at the 1 head of nine followers who one day ^rent to 
steal (the essence* of the lotus pond).” Now* who are this Sav& and 
his nine lieutenants ? Here, 8av& represents the human .soul or 
JlvStmR, 1 and his nine followers are the nine senser.? That the 
individual soul, releasing, itself from the keeping of the Supreme 
Soul,^ went to enjoy, the essence of the lotus lake, when he 

1 In NigudhArthaprakAfiAvali ( ) the allegory is explained 

in the following way : — 

'■(C* TOt* i 

jfstir «t*:«rc<5 c*tr*i jtitwh n 

•nt sntapt c*mri 5$ c* *r®r? i 
nwi vfir n 

i.e., 

Sava was born from SarvadevA, and the nine followers were born from SavA, but 
all the ten were doing the work of SarvadevA. In the GTtA, we have 

storaucr. a’rtwfro jwtos i 

Chapter XV, Sloka VU. 

i>C.y 

The individral soul is a part of mine in this world* 

Again — 

»i*ra Rf? 

Chapter XV, Slok* XV. 

i'C., 

I enter the created beings in the form of JivAtmA, etc., etc* 

In the Ramanuja system, we have — “ The individual soul and the insensate 
world are the attributes of the Supreme Soul. They constitute his body and thus 
they, with the controlling inward Supreme Soul, constitute one entity called 
Brahman.” — Dr. Bhaudarkar’s Vai§navisrn. 

TLe relation between the individual soul aud the Supremo Soul is also discussed 
in the SvetASvatara Upani^ad (I. 10). 

The derivation of the word Indriva also points out the relation between Jiv&tmA 
and the senses. 

( *twl, w ) +$*] TOk *t»l *tvt* ®*m «f^f i ( wtetar ) i 

* The nine followers are the nine senses, of which five are outer senses, other* 
wise called the organs of pei'ception, i.e., eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin ; but the 
other four are the inner senses, otherwise called the organs of consciousness, i.e., 
mind, egoism, intelligence aud heart, That the nine followers are to be interpreted 
in this way is also supported by a subsequent passage of the text itself, When 
SavA was forsaken by his nine followers, he is said to have been free from the evil 
influences of two kinds, one inward or mental, and the other outer or physical. 


"mv « to* ?t* ctoi i’ 
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was caught within the clutches of the five elements, figuratively 
illustrates the truth advocated by the earlier Vaisnava saints to the 
effect that the creation begins at the desire of enjoyment experienced 
by the Supreme God who is then born in the form of individual soul 
and develops in the form of the existing universe. The individual 
soul, which, before creation, remains wholly submerged in the 
Supreme Soul, separates itself as soon as th? Supreme One feels 
the desire of enjoyment. From this desire truly begins the creation, 
which the saint $ankaracharjya calls illusion, but the Vaisnavas 
accept as a means of tasting divine love. 

Then, when the soul thus became a captive within the confines of 
the human body, it passed through a process of evolution. 

fwwtfafw wf% sfl «rfcw ti 

^ wf* C*t*l CPS* I 

wtstwtn wt*i f*wtw ww i! 

6ftr ww fcrw i 

WtW * TOW ^ 5$ fCW CW I! 


He released himself through his own exertions. So long he 
unnecessarily remained a captive, only for want of self-consciousness. 
Ages went past in this state, and he suffered the oppression of the 
demon May3 or illusion. When the ever-joyful moon (of conscious- 
ness) arose (in his mind) he got clear of darkness (ignorance), both 
inner and outer. 

The brief summary of this is that a man remains in a state of 
captivity, so long as the spiritual consciousness does not arise in his 
mind, and in this condition he falls a prey to the evil influences of 
desire, but when true knowledge dawns upon him, his captivity ceases 
and he becomes free. This philosophical truth is expressed by the 
allegory of the captivity of Sava and his spiritual emancipation. 
When he, however, succeeded in making himself free from the 
bondage, he went to train the senses that had forsaken him. But let 
ub see in what condition they were after they had left Sava. 
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H1*R ^ I 

'5* *rfel <5fE* «ttCV Hi nl* CVHTfH I! 

C*H^ HHCT 3«I1 '5Tfl»l II 

HSl »r®1 Hf»l faf ®tf^T5 «Itf^t»1 I 
htoh *t»iw Htf^r it 

... • 

$f*1 ^ rtitorff H®1 CT H*t* ii 

*1* <5tW 05t*1 CHFt^fl I 

f^retH *rtfa h*I i 

CHT* 4Tt1 V*1 H«l *ltH C5t»1 II 

Hi 'SftfHW C’ttt’W HrfoH Wft* I 

The nine others went to their abode, and kept themselves confined 
in the house for fear (of Sarvadeva) to whom they did not go (to 
inform him about the captivity of Sava). At this time Sarvadeva 
came there and called for Sava. The nine followers came out of their 
hiding place with cloth round their neck (by way of submissfou) and 
told him about the loss of Sava. He told them that he was as if 
dead for want of Sava and requested them to find him out and save 
bis life. They were also threatened with death if they failed to do so. 

So, the nine senses began to search for Sava or Jlvatma under the 
command of Sarvadeva or ParamatmS. That the Supreme God 
conducts men in the path of religion, is an idea which is 
referred to in the Hindu religious books, and which has now 
become a pet theory with the devoted people. 1 Moreover, 
the anxiety of Sarvadeva for Sava is here quite significant. It 

wwtft c*rc cs i 

Gftft, Chapter X, Slokas, 10, 11. 

In Sloka XXXII of the same Chapter, Kp?na says that He is 

farmtt i 

Also ClfR- totfo WtHt? 1 

Gita, Chapter X, Sloka XXXVIII. 

In Mun^aka Upam$ad (III. 2. 3) and in tbe Katha Upanigad (II. 23) there are 
verses to the effect that God is to be attained by him whom the Supreme Soul 
favours. 


Dr. Bhandarkar's YaLjgavism. 
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describes the relation of Jtvfctma with Paramatma , 1 which, 
has been so beautifully discussed in the Upanisads. JlvitmS is 
dependent upon Paramatma for its existence, but the Paramatma, on 
the other hand, is also dependent upon Jlv&tma, for the latter is the 
only medium through which the former can act. 

Then the nine senses searched for S«va for a long time, but 
without success. At last they became SannySsise ou the bank # of a 
river.* The description of this river shows that it is nothing but 
what is called the Dharma Nadi or the current of religion. 

stffa c’tcw i 

fsurcfe a?*i *3 i 

fwj I 

stft TOT ^tf*l *t? CT IFF fa I 

^ w *r#s stffa ii 

"f® »r«rWr ctW wf? i 

?rfr <?iWt* ii 

^ Ufa *cw <®T? i 
®tc??r ufa rft ii 

«rc <*tTfh *rrfa or* n* ora *t*t i 
«r <*rrfo or toS *tt*t II 

• *t« 'WFUrt, %rrm atfefsfvs *wt< #t ! nl’*i I cwc*n to *»t< 

TOtV 5 * 0 lTO 1 flf^f 5 (fT 6 ^ 1 wrlTO*! TOOTCTO t 

atvrti i 


So the ©xigteuce of God can only be felt through Jfrfttmi which is also calUd 
another F*®ltriti of God and which supports this world. 

fafo ci i 
rf| 5 T?^t'x toWmi ’Of' fttirs «m i 

Git», Chap. VII, 6lok*. 6. 


* «TCTO *!W =lt *11^*1 I 

fflw ’♦ft Wl W! * 
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or, 

A mountain encircle* the river, and in front of the mountain there 
i« a deep bay which holds valuable articles available only to those who 
know hoir to dive. In the slopes of the liver on either side,, there are 
hillocks of sand, but the bed of the river contains nothing fcut mud. 
Merchants trade on the yver on boats which look beautiful. Chaste 
women have their ch§rm enhanced when they bathe in the river. Some 
people jump into the bay for wealth, but they get only sin instead. 

Here the mountain and sands represent the difficulties that 
overtake a traveller on the path of religion. The metaphor of 
merchants suggests the fact that there are people in this world who 
trade on religion. Those who adopt religion for the sake of wealth, 
or feign to be pious for mercenary motive, become beset with sin. 
Herein we have a picture of various religious activities. 

Then one day a beautiful girl came to bathe in the river. Her 
beauty captivated the hearts of the nine ascetics, one of whom followed 
her. He swooned on the way by looking back, but the girl came to 
him and revived him with her own energy . 1 He was then taken to 

her abode and given shelter. 

** • 

The girl here represents love and the one who followed her is 
mind . 2 Hut there is one peculiarity iu this pursuit. By looking 
behind, the man swooned on the way. This swoon represents one 
special characteristic of love advocated by the SahajiSs. A devotee 
should sacrifice everything for love. He should rise above the 
limitations of society and disregard public opinion in the pursuit of 
love. Bub if he hesitates for any of these considerations, he is 
a dead mau so far as the spiritual love is concerned. u Looking 
behind ” means that in the pursuit of love, the man hesitated in his 
course owing to the clamour of the world, but finally the call of love 
triumphed. This is to be understood by the allegory as to how he 
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swooned and then revived. This is also supported by other passages 
of the text, and Candidas a also expresses the same view. 1 

The remaining eight senses remained on the bank of the river as 
before. After some time, SavS came to them in the disguise of a 
human being and asked them the reason of their asceticism. 

c*t*l *a«fl m f%C* if 

* * * 

S5*t»t ▼fac*! ** II 
* * * 

<5t*1 viz Hi ^ i 

cm c«t*wi ^ i 

c** ii 

* * * 

c«ic»t stfw <5cs 11 

i.e. t 

He asked them who was the object of their meditation and what 
god they were worshipping on the bank of that river. They answered 
that the^ knew nothing of the kind. He said that if they did not 
know the reason, why then were they living in the wood forsaking their 
home. They answered that they were doing so for fear of SarvadevS. 

This conversation reveals an important chapter of the Sahajia 
doctrine. The performance of idol worship and sacrifices and the 
observance of asceticism have underlying them the fear of God, 
which induces men to undergo all sorts of austerities in order to 
escape punishment. But the Sahajias, on the other band, take to 
love for spiritual emancipation. This love is a natural tendency 
1 ^ qfo ntni i 
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of the mind and it is bereft of all fears. They thus condemn the reli- 
gion of fear or at least call it a very crude form of religion. It is 
for this reason that they say, 

fafa *tf< sis? st*tmi w, 

St*t fsrc«l al C>I t 

and 

4*^1 JICH I 

I 

i.e.j 

leave the course laid down by the Sastras and follow the way 
of love. 

In this view of matters, the Sahajiya3 exactly preach the same 
tenets as the Vaisnavas. 

• The SavA revealed himself to the eight ascetics, three of whom 
went to SarvadevA to inform him about the return of SavA. He 
came and requested Sava to return to his keeping, but ha refused to 
go. Thereupon he went away with the three ascetics, while the 
other five remained with SavA. 1 

The three SannyAsis who went with SarvadevA are the three 

remaining inner senses, namely, heart ( ), egoism, and intelli- 

gence. Of the four inner senses, mind had gone with the girl ( love 
personified), now the rest were taken by SarvadevA. The significance 
of this statement becomes quite clear when we remember that, 
according to the Vaisnava conception; God has a wonderful self- 
multiplying power, which is called his VaibhavavilAsa. By this 
He divided Himself into four Vyuhas, of which Pradyumna is 
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identified with mind corresponding to the Saipkhya Buddhi or 
intelligence, and Aniruddha with egoism or consciousness. In the 
Caitanya Caritamrta there is a clear and elaborate description o£ 
this religious speculation. But this VaibhavavilAsa is quite different 
from tlie MAdhuryyavilAsa which he adopted in VrajadhAma and 
which found its full manifestation iji Caitanyadeva. As the 
Sahajiyas are the followers of this MAdhm^yyabhAva, it is^ quite 
natural that they should ignore the necessity of intelligence, mind 
and egoism for the realisation of God, which is more the work of 
the brain than of the heart. The entire speculations of the Upanisads 
are of this class and it is well-known that they have complicated the 
matter to a great extent. But the Sahajiyas follow what they call 
the path of love, which makes the approach to God easier. It is for 
this reason that they do not rely on the work of intelligence. 

The five ascetics who remain with SavA are the five organs of 
perception, namely, eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin. SavA now 
undertook the training of these senses. For, 

3<31 3*9l fs* S5t*1 ®1C3 I 

3t?c« *itc 3 ^1 3t«r n* sfw ii 

31 3Ttc? 3i *tfts t 
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®31 3E* Csf># 3tft 31^ II 

<13»»C3 CW* 13X3 33t3 I 

BJ3t5l 4* 3f*J <4*$ *;3t3 II 

He (SavA) knows the place where the girl lives, but he cannot 
go there as he has the five senses with him. No one can go there 
without being free from the evil tendencies, otherwise he meets with 
death. The soul is by nature immutable, but he is associated 
with five senses, and therefore be cannot go. Within a few days 
he gave to them a status equal to him in every respect, so that they 
became one in mind and speech. 

That the soul is immutable is a well-known Vedantic theory, the 
echo of which is found in these passages. In the Gita we find that 
the JivAtmA is always associated with five senses and does not forsake 
them even when it leaves the human body, but carries them with 
it when it enters a new form. 1 

1 Chapter XV, Slokw 8, 8, 
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The training of these senses is an essential oondition for advance* 
ment on spiritual path, which is also clearly set forth in the Gita/ 
The first work of jSavft was devoted to this task, and when this was 
effected, he was then fit for journey towards the spiritual goal. 

The girl again came to bathe in the river, but this time sfoe was 
followed by all the six. # On the way they hesitated to advance, 
whereupon the girl #went alone to hei house and sent the first 
captive, whom she had taken long before, to conduct the six Sanny&sis 
to her. 2 He came by following a zigzag course and when they 
met, the following conversation took place between them 

* # * 
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Bbarata asked them where they had come from, and they replied that 
they were out on an errand to visit the sacred places and meant to 
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see all the Tirthas that country held. Bharata said that there were 
fio sacred places in that country, besides, # the people there did not 
observe prescribed custom. They said that they l^id nothing to do 
with custom, they had simply come to hide themselves for fear of 
Sarvacfevft. When he heard this. Bharata made a quick return. 

Then the girl came to them and s^ked them where Bharata 
was. They said that they were no respectoi^ of castes and custom 
themselves, but as Bharata was a man who did so, he could not 
reasonably have anything to do with them . 1 

Bharata is here said to he a follower of zigzag course. It is not the 
easy path adopted by the Sahajiyas, but a circuitous way as chalked 
out by the rules of the Sastras, which is later on called the way 
of Sad&c&ra. This Sadftc&ra means the time-honoured custom 
observed in India according to the prescribed rules of Manu and 
Purana . 9 Though Bharata had become a convert to the Bhakti cult, 
yet he adhered to the time-honoured custom, and hence he could not 
become a true Sahajiy&. That he still fled for fear of Sarvadevft 
shows that he was even then under the influence of conventions and 
prejudices common to the people. 

What then followed is very important. Bharata did not return 
to the abode of the girl, but went to a forest where he wrote Agama- 
s&ra, a religious book dealing with the doctrines of Siva and 
Pftrvati . 3 This shows as if the Bhakti cult, which the Sahajiyas follow, 
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bears resemblance to the religious principle of a sect of the Saivas, 
with this difference £hat the latter, while professing the way of love, 
still bind themselves with the duties of castes and the rules prescribed 
by the Sastras, but the Sahajiyas entirely disregard these practices. 
This is a very important suggestion as to the comparative study of 
the two religions, which further research will clear up. 

The six ascetic^ were then taken to her abode by the girl and 
admitted into the paradise of the Sahajiyas. 

N.B . — In the Vaisnava Scriptures, the Vaidhi and the Hag&nngA, 
also form a subject of speculation — and a far greater stress is given 
on the latter as the best means of reaching the ultimate goal of 
the soul. These theories and speculations might have been intro- 
duced by the Sahajiyas into their cult from the Vaisnava Scriptures, 
or the Vaisnavas might have adopted them from the Sahajiya princi- 
ples which were current in the country from an ancient time. It is, 
however, clear that the Sahajiyas, though professing equality in 
social ranks, do not venture to violate the conventional distribution 
of castes, but when they meet under their Guru in their nocturnal 
meetings, they throw away their mask altogether and absolutely 
discard all caste-considerations. This is implied by their familiar 
tenet 

mm 
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SAHAJ1YA LITERATURE. 

Bibliography. 

I. 1. RATNASARA. University manuscript No. 111]. Substance, 
Country-made paper, 14x5 inches in size. Folia, 191. Lines 9 in a page. 
Character, Bengali. Date of script, 1267 B. S. corresponding to 
1860 A. D. 

2, Author, Krsuadasa who describes himself as the follower 
of Rupa and Raghu Nath. 1 It is doubtful whether he is the same 
person who wrote the celebrated Caitanya Caritamrta in 1615 
A. D., though he asserts, in many places in this book, that he 
wrote the Caitanya Caritamrta. 2 

3. The book is divided into twenty chapters, all written in 

• • 

Payara Verses. The author has thus summarised the book by 
narrating the subject treated in each chapter : — 

I have written the book Ratnasara in twenty chapters. In the 
First Chapter I have treated about the subject of Raga (intense 
love), in the Second I have dealt with the two theories of 
Aropa, (/) spiritual culture in mind, (ii) spiritual culture in body. 
In the Third I have localised the whole universe in the* different 
parts of the human body. The Fourth Chapter deals with Prema 
(love), while the Fifth about the secrets of the human body. The 
Sixth deals witli mind and the Seventh about Campaka. The Eighth 
explains fifteen Slokas (of BhSgavata about the love of Radha) 
while the Ninth deals with the ordinary and spiritual meaning of 
the love of Radha. The Tenth deals with Raga or love, and the 
Eleventh explains seventeen Slokas (of Caitanya Caritamrta 
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dealing with the incarnation of Caitanya). The Chapters Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and the Fifteenth deal with the four stages of 
Gaitanya’s life. • The Sixteenth explains the significance of the three 
alphabets forming the word Sahaja, the Seventeenth deals -with the 
fate of ordinary man in this world while the Eighteenth about the 
teachings of Sanatana. The Nineteenth deals with the theory of 
total # destruction, wfcile the Twentieth about natural religion .” 1 

Chapter I. Raga is said to be superior to Bhakti. The idea that 
God is all-powerful and infinitely superior to man, fills the mind with 
Bhakti, but not with love which can alone bind soul to soul. When 
Krsna desired to know how deeply he was loved by Rad ha, he 
incarnated himself in Caitanya Deva and showed to the world how 
God is to be loved with the passion of a woman. This is called 
Raga, the culture of which is advocated by the Sahajivas. 

Chapter II. Aropa or spiritual culture in the company of woman. 
This can be done either by training the senses in the company of 
^omen as was done by Vidyapatl, Candl Dasa, Joydeva and others, 
or by training the faculties of mind as was demonstrated by Narahari 
Dasa of Srikhanda. 

* • • 

Chapter III. All the objects of the wot Id are localised in human 

body, the fire in the stomach, air in the nose, the oceans in the head, 
throat, breast etc., fourteen worlds in the arms, feet etc. etc, and so forth. 

Chapter IV. About Prema. It points out the difference between 
Kama and Prema. Kama is like iron, while Prema is gold. It further 
deals with Samanya, Sadharanl and Samartha Ratis. These ideas have 
been borrowed from books like Caifanya CaritSmrta, Bhakti- 
rasararta-Sindhu, etc. 

Chapter V. It deals with the spiritual significance of Asthi, 
Sandhi, Bindu, ete. t the psycho-physical elements which make up the 
human body. 
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Chapter- VI deals with mind. It discards* Vaidhi Bhakti, t and 
advocates RSganuga, speaks about the organs of senses, and descri- 
bes Param&tma. 

Chapter VI [ deals with the origin of Campaka which is identified 
with Radha representing the highest emotion of joy, which is an 
attribute of God-head. < 

Chapter VIII explains fifteen Slokas of Bhagavata dealing with 
the love of Radha. 

Chapter IX explains the ordinary and spiritual meaning 
of the love of Radha maintaining that it is the symbol of 
R&ganuga love. 

Chapter X deals with Raga under various classifications, such 
as, Sakhi Raga, Parama Sakhi R5ga, Purna Sakhi Raga, etc., etc. 

Chapters XI — XV deal with the incarnations of Caitanya 
and his life following the authority of the Vaisnava works, 
like Caitanya Caritamrta, Bhagavata, etc., etc. 

Chapter XVI says that Sahaja means heavenly pleasure* 
and incidentally deals with the three stages of Prabarta, Sadhaka 
and the S*iddha. The Prabarta stage begins with the initiation, 
followed by the Sadhaka-stage in which the devotee works under 
the guidance of the Guru, the Siddha stage begins when he gets 
spiritual insight. 

Chapter XVII deals with the punishments that are inflicted upon 
man for his evil acts and says that the recitation of the name of 
Hari is the only way to salvation. 

Chapter XVIII points out the inferiority of Vaidhi Bhakti in 
the form of a discussion between Sanatana and Rupa. 

Chapter XIX first describes the process of creation, and then of 
destruction and re-creation in the form of a dialogue between Sanatana 
and Rupa. It has followed the Pauranik theory in this matter. 

Chapter XX deals with natural love. There are three kinds 
of love, i.e. y ordinary, lustful and real. The first two do not last 
long, while the third, which is deep love, becomes identified with the 
nature of the lovers and it never dies. 

* The Yaidhi Bhakti ia that Spiritual devotion which grows gradually in the 
human mind by following the canons laid down in Scriptures. 

f The B&g8nug& absolutely discards all rules and canons of the fiflstras and 
IoUowb its own course impelled by the ardour of love. 
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Note.* — The author seems to have been influenced by tho writings 
of earlier poets, for, at the end of each Chapter he writes something 
like — “ This second chapter of Ratnas&ra is the translation of Aropa 
Tattva of RasarViava.” 1 

II. 1. Agama Grantha. University Manuscript No. 1144. 
Substance, country-made paper, 14x5 inches in size. Folia, 10. 
Lines, 10 on a page. Character, Bengali. Date of script, 1075 B.S. 
corresponding to 1668 A. D. The verses are Payara throughout. 
The book is not divided into different chapters. 

2. Author. The name of the author is not given. In the 

colophon the author simply describes himself as “ ffpT ”, i*e. 9 the 

humble worshipper of Radha and Krsna. It is doubtful whether 
this can be taken to mean Jugala Das, and a name thus 
ascribed to the unknown author. 

3. The book is written in the form of a dialogue between Siva 
and Parvati. They were seated on the mountain of Kail&sa when 
Parvati asked Siva about the worship of Radha and Krsna. Siva said 
that Radha and Krsna should not be considered as possessed of two 
different bodies. In fact the two in union form an undivided whole, 
and cannot be separated. The whole universe was produced from them. 
Siva said that he himself was a worshipper of Radha and Kp$na. 

Then Parvati asked, “ If Radha Krsna is Purna Brahma, then 
what is the reason that the people worship various gods instead of 
taking shelter in Krsna alone.” 

Siva said that he was responsible for this. He was instructed by 
Hari to preach various doctrines by speaking ill of Him (Hari). 
He did this, and thus grew different religions, the followers of which 
must go to hell. In this way the superiority of the Vai^nava religion 
over all other faiths was established. 

Then follow discussions about the love amours of Radha and 
Krsna in Vrindabana, about the reason of various incarnations of 
Krsna in different ages, about the birth of Radha and Viraja, on 
account of a quarrel among them, in the forms of Radha and Candra- 
vail in Vrindabana, about the incarnation of Caitanya with the 
body of Radha and the soul of Krsna. 

Notes . — In page IV of this book, Parvati is said to belong to 
the Sahajiya section of the human beings, -^and in page VI, there is 

1 wnte srartpitc* fare ^qjf* 
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a discussion about Svakiya and Parakiya in defence of tbe character 
ofR&dhS. 

HI* 1. Amritarasavall. University Manuscript No. 577. Subs- 
tance, country-made paper, 12x5 inches in size. Folia 16. Lines 9 
in a* pagq, Character, Bengali. The script is not dated, only the 
date of the month is given and not the year of composition. It 
was written on the 17th day of Bhadra. The verses are generally 
Pay&ra, but Tripadl has also been used in some places. 

2 . Author. The book was not actually written by Mukunda 
I)asa, as has been noted in the Viswa Kosha, Yol* XXI, page 84>9. 
The following history of composition, as given by the author, 
seems to show that the book was written by a disciple of Mukunda 
L&sa under his instruction : — 

“When Kj-sna Dasa Kaviraj Goswami was requested jto write 
a book (perhaps about Caitanya) he refused on the ground that he 
was incompetent. Thereupon Nitai consoled him and said 
that he would write the book under inspiration from Caitanya 
Leva. So he wrote the book (most probably, Caritamrita) as he 
was made to write under divine inspiration. While writing this 
book, he go-t the scent of the Sahajiya doctrine. He was very 
eager to write about Sahajiya, but he was prevented by Nitai to 
do so. Then he touched upon Sahajiya in the Bhaktikalpalatika, 
while in the Caitanya Caritamrita he gave but a brief allegorical 
summary of the doctrine. In Premaratnavali he was going to 
give a clearer exposition to this religion, but he swooned, when he 
dreamt that Nitai came to him and gave him permission jto write 
about the Sahajiya. lie was afterwards fortunate in getting the per- 
mission of Rupa Goswami also. Rupa learnt the doctrine from 
Caitanya and taught it to Raghunath I)5sa, who advised Mukunda 
Deva to write about it. Mukunda wrote a book and gave it to me, 
but as I could not understand it, I returned it to him. Thereupon, 
he rendered it into easy Pa)ara, and caused the book to be written 
by giving the pen in my hand. 
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This shows thalfc the disciple wrote under inspiration from his 
Guru Mukunda Deva. The following couplet confirms this belief : — 

“ Mukunda # Goswami said, f I am telling you about the Sahajiya 
doctrine, you should write by way of annotations. } 1 This shows 
that Mukunda Deva was giving instruction in the form of Slokas, 
which were explained by # his disciple in this book.” 

Again in the evocations of this book we find t( I bow down to 
Mukunda who dispelled my doubts, etc.” 2 

It looks odd to think that Mukunda bowed down to himself, 
and we are, therefore, of opinion that the book was written by one 
of his disciples under his instructions. 

Note , — The Sahajiyas are very eager to prove that Krsna Dasa 
Kaviraj, Raghunath Das, Rupa and other noted Vaisnavas were 
Sahajiyas. We are, therefore, of opinion that in the history of com- 
position of this book as noted above, an attempt has been made by the 
author to trace the smell of Sahajiya doctrine in the writings of 
•these pious Yaisnavas. It is doubtful whether they actually wrote 
about the subject. 

3. The whole book is written in the form of Tin * interesting 
allegory. Sarvadeva was the owner of a lotus pond which he 
guarded by five archers. Sava was at the head of a band of nine 
other thieves, and they all went to steal in the pond. There Sav* 
was made a captive while the nine others fled. They searched for 
Sava, but could not find him. At last they became Sannyasis on 
the bank pf a river. One day a girl of exquisite beauty came there, 
and she was followed by one of the nine thieves. He swooned on 
the way, but was revived by the girl who took him to her house. 
In the meantime Sava got free and came to his companions waiting 
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on the river bank, When they recognised him, ^ve of them went 
to Sarvadeva to inform him about the arrival of Sava. He came 
to Sava and requested him to go to his keeping* but he refused. 
Thereup Sarvadeva went away with the three thieves, while the re- 
maining five began to live with Sava who trained them. The woman 
again came to bathe in the river and was fallowed by all the six. 
They reached her house and were admitted into the inner apart- 
ments after proper test and training. 

Note . — The story is a philosophical one. Sarvadeva represents 
Paramabma or the Supreme God, while Sava stands for Jivatma or 
human soul. The nine thieves are the nine senses of which five are 
outer, i.e.y organs of work, while the remaining three are inner, i.e ., 
the organs of mind. The girl represents love who in turn captivated 
the ten thieves. The whole story is an allegory to explain the 
struggles of human soul to be united with the Supreme Soul or God 
through love. In the story the author clearly points out that nothing 
can be got by austerities until the senses are trained, and divine love* 
takes possession of the soul. (See App. A.) 

The book'' incidentally refers to the Tantric doctrine. The 
first thief who followed the girl is said to have written his own 
history in Agamasara which was composed in the form of a dialogue 
between Siva and Durga. 1 

IV. 1. Amritaratnavall. University Manuscript No. 595. 
Substance, country-made paper, 11^x54 inches in size. Folia, 
2-13. Lines, 12 in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1206 B. S. corresponding to 1799 A. D. The verses are generally 
Payara, but Tripadl has also been used in some places. See App. A. 

2. Author. Authorship is attributed to Mukunda Dasa, who, as we 
have seen in the Amritarasavall, was a disciple of Raghunath Dasa 
Goswami who was a contemporary of Caitanya, Rupa and Sanatana. 
He was a noted Sahajiya writer, and the authorship of Siddhanta 
Q'androdaya, Deha Nirnaya, (^amatkara Qandrika, and a few others, 
is attributed to him. 
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3 . The book chiefly deals with a description of various ponds 
and lotuses in the psycho-physiological plane of the human body. 
It begins with a« discussion o£ Rasa, Rati and Rupa, and shows 
how they are interrelated. Then we find how a worshipper should 
pass through the different stages of spiritual culture. At first he 
should be initiated before a •Guru and act according to his advice. 
This is called the preliminary stage. lie should then practise with 
the mantras lie receives from his Guru at the time of initiation, 
and also perform various pious acts according to the dictates of the 
Guru. Asakti will thus grow in his mind, which will gradually lead 
to Raga, and Prerna. Then the author lays stress upon the know- 
ledge of human body, without which, he asserts, nothing can be 
performed in the sphere of mystic culture. There are four corners 
of the body guarded by four deer. There are also four ponds in the 
body, namely, Kama, Mana, Prema and Aksaya. Paramatm3 or 
the Supreme Soul lives in the Aksaya pond on a thousand petalled 
lotus which is situated in the inverted position. This idea has been 
taken from the Tantras where the Aksaya pond is spoken of as 
the Sahasrara Cackra. According to the author, the mystic prac- 
tices should begin from the Kama pond which is situated in the 
lower part of the body. Here lives Jivatma, i.e., human soul. The 
object of mystic practices is to effect an union of Jivatma with the 
Supreme Soul which lives in the Aksaya pond over the head. 

V. 1. Deha Nirnaya. University Manuscript No. 613. 
Substance, country-made paper, 11x5 inches in size. Folia, 16. 
Lines, 1 l in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1*259 B. S. corresponding to 1852 A. 1). The verses are PaySra 
throughout with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

2. Author. The name of the author in not given, but thus 
far it can be known that he is the follower of Kasturi Manjari 
who is one of the twelve Sakhis of Radha. It was the custom of the 
Sahajiyas to adopt one of these Sakhis as their spiritual guide, and 
the author in this book speaks about himself in no other term than 
that he is the follower of the Sakhi Kasturi Manjari. 1 

3. The author speaks about the superiority of the Parakiyft 
mode of worship over the SvakiyS system. By following the latter 

1 ^ft *tt*m ▼ft nm i 

▼ft*! Cm* u 
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one goee to Goloka, while a follower of Jhe former goes to ever- 
lasting VrindSvana which is said to be much above the Goloka. 
It should be noted that the Parakiya mode of • worship is the pet 
theory with the Sahajiyas and hence they support it with arguments. 
The author then deals with the psycho-physiology of the human body. 
Here again comes the theory of ponds. ©According to the author 
of this book, Mana pond is situated at the middle part of th^ body 
from where two legs originate. Labanga Manjari was born in 
this pond. The two legs are like two stems of the lotus-like feet. 
Then comes the Middle ponds at the navel. It is the seat of the 
five kinds of airs, called Prana, Apana, Vyana, Samana and Udana. 
They live in five houses which have only one door where there is an 
elephant representing dark ignorance. Then comes the hundred- 
petalled lotus at the heart wherein is situated the Ksira pond. Then 
there is a lotus in the throat, and one in the mouth where there are 
both honey and poison. The author is indebted to the Tantras for 
these ideas. The ponds have been located mostly in the places .of 
the Tantric Cakras. Then follows a subtle description about 24 
ghats, seyen^islands, seven oceans, etc., etc.,1 in the human body. 
These are the things of abnormal physiology, and we have no choice 
but to take them as they are described. 

VI, (a) Upasana Patala. University Manuscript No. 557. 
Substance, country-made paper, 14 x 5 inches in size. Folia, eight. 
Lines, eleven in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1069 
B. S. corresponding to 1682 A. D. The verses are Payarji through- 
out with occasional quotations of Sanskrit couplets from various 
Vai$nava works. 

( 6 ) Narottama Dasa is the author of the book. In the colophon 
he puts himself as the friend of Ramachandra KavirSj. 1 

(<t) The beginning : — 

*r®r. i sratf! %^5ar: fjrsjiw i SNMvs 
i i fapn c*rw ** 

« <0»R < TR wt irR I I fare sir® *1**1 


J CTtS C^I^R t*I I 
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The end 


fa’TWsbr ^psttfsi f^rfrv i 

*r >•«» >Tt»T O <^TN ! ’‘bfTO 

Jit? *nrcm?f %rhmr«iV*r bw *rt* Ttvtnpp i §)%t«rffq»-Fa*f 

( d ) The book deals with the subject of worship, as the name 
of the work signifies. The poet begins by identifying Caitanya 
and his companions with Kr§na and his associates. Thus Baladev 
is said to have been incarnated in Nityananda, Krsna in Caitanya 
Deva and so forth. In dealing with the amours of Radha and 
Kj-sna, the poet puts up a nice description on the basis of 
Sahajiya ideal : — 

WBT f*pg I 

fifa* *rtuf* wteluz i 

^fk ii 

*■ * * 

*m certo? ii 

'vfw | 

ffa ii 

Then the poet laments that the evil passions have kept him in 
the darkness of ignorance. The selfish motive KSma should be 
given up and works should be done by giving up all desires. This 
is the mode of worship by which God can be attained. 

VII. ( a ) Gurusisya Samvada Upasana Tattva. University 
Manuscript No. 558. Substance, country-made paper, 1 S£x 4>£ 
inches in size. Folia, six. Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The script is dated 1069 B. S. corresponding to 166£ A. D. The 
verses are Payara throughout with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(£) The author of the book is Narottama Dasa who puts him- 
self as a disciple of Lokanath Dasa : — 

fct** 5 *ft to *rfart»r t 
’f V fry 5 fTO TKX* TOr I 
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(*) The beginning : — 


•TTRU ^ JTWfft 

JR JtfRtft II 

W far* ^tfa 3 I <2tC3t'3<T RRftr® I 

f*nr I^r ^rcn %«<& rtMfat i c«r c’ftJftfas » 

The end : — 

§te*rt**it*r s<r tstc 'srf^tH i 
'em fj[® JRfa vrPr n 

JJTf? ^TPRl-^ f*nm? sffa «m *fc«T II W^5? 

?R fcm ’ll; <i5RfJm?r fs^wTs *r? ■§)5rr?r'nr«t 

i tf% jr ^tf<R 

•§l'§l , srR5i^ m ^h^r i rr <2ff%*r i K!§hm&®R RCRtRR n 

(d) The book has been written in the form of dialogues between 
a Gury and his disciple. The subject dealt with is about worship 
and the object of worship. This problem is solved by asserting that 
K|*§na as born in Vrindavana should be worshipped with love as 
was done by RSdha and her companions. 

VIII ( a ) Svarupa Varnana. University manuscript No. 559. 
Substance, country-made paper, 13 x inches in size. Folia, seven. 
Lines, eleven in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated ]0?1 
B. S. corresponding to lfi64 A.D. The verses are Payara throughout. 

( b ) The author of the book is Krsna Dasa who bows to the 
feet of Rupa and Raghunath. 

%sn *w «rfa rM i 
°w 3«fa h 

(<?) The beginning : — 

eSlfSlf^: i fwos i m $r c^<i5® src frojlsHr: i 

m (sn* 11 %brsr's?5R <a^ jr i csfNssr 

&®I C «F Tf?R » 

The end : — 

<r^rW ’W srfa ,$ rH i 
Wf f¥% WCK II 
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tfa wt *4* sf* ijtrtff i <4 rt^rv «r«ttf?k ftferst i fawtr^i 

OTt*Rt*r*< i ^NrrPr ^f%ara » m *&■* f»if*r®? ikih* 

SIR «T5— ntWtctf 3 »R >Oi nt»r 'st? >*> 

'srWsr i 

(d) The whole book is devoted to the identification of the 
companions of Rftdha with«the associates of Caitanya Deva. Towards 
the end there is a di^jussion about ParakiyS holding Rupa Goswami 
responsible for the propagation of the idea : — 

*Rlfa*rl ^ '$T?1 ^f?Rl <£f6T3 H 

IX. (a) Gunatamika. University manuscript No. 500. Substance, 
country-made paper, 12x44 inches in size. Folia, four. Lines, ten in 
a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 107! B. S., corres- 
ponding to 1666 A. D. The book is written in prose throughout. 

(b) The name of the author is not mentioned in the book. 

(c) The beginning : — 

wf <33 ’jvra 'srr j T «rt f*R i f«r&: 

?<: <5t*fafn ^ar: i 

The end : — 

cwt* «rtsm i <5rffar5 c«rc Rts? i «rt*fCT *rt«R. fwi 

i nm c*ni i <2R# c*re ’ssf* ct* i oft’# i cw 

ctw *mi i ’safest i *mr i tP® '«*rffovi « 

*h *rf®i wV&i at«r ^«<^ra ai)§toT«rtf^ psh 

eptW 1 *. i * 

(i d ) This book also deals with the descriptions of the companions 
of Radha, as will be evident from the quotations from the beginning 
of the book noted above, the development of various emotions, and 
their classifications are also treated in details. 

jV. B . — There is another Gunatmika manuscript in the University 
marked with the serial No. 600. The colophon of that book 
states — 

^«rrf%*i th i 

The subjects treated in these two books are not identical. 

( Vide section xli below.) 

X (a) Oandldaser Caitya Rapa Prapti. University manuscript 
No. 661. Substance, country-made paper, 18 x -Vi inches in siae. 
Folia, three. Lines, -nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is 

18 
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dated 1081 B.8. cor res pond ig co 1675 A. D. The book is written 
in prose throughout. 

(£) The name of the author cannot be ascertained with certainty. 

At first sight the name of the book suggests that Cam.ldasa is 
the author of the vork, but on close examination of the contents of 
the book grave doubts creep into the miiyl. If Cam lid as a had been 
the author, -he could not have spoken about jhim*elf in terms as 

(p 3). We do therefore conclude that the 
name of the book itself is “StefotnOTl 5^3 ^ but this does 

not mean that Canjdflsa is the author of the treatise. At the end of 
the book we have I Nothing can be said 

definitely about the sense conveyed by word I 

(<?) The beginning : — 

HSiFu: tester* i ^5 «m-<£rT'«t 'srprs 5 f«siH i I 

mi 5i sun i m roa mf? i 5 ^c?r *iTtf i 

rnwre 5 i * f*i*i i ^ si«n ®rif^ ■, etc. 

The end : — 

rt? ufa -5tf% i i c*T5 ■> i srf»n * i i «tcsn 

s i 5tfa nfs m’T i ^ Si5f's«n , i 

^ <2trf3 i faftra? fas? *rtfn i *r »rt»i i 

( d ) The book is written in mystic language. The whole discourse 
is based upon the technical interpretations of the terms. 

(XI) (a) Radharasakarika. University manuscript No. 562 Subs- 
tance, country-made paper, 14x5 inches in size, Folia, fivff Lines, ten 
in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1081 B. S. 
corresponding to 1675 A. D. The verses are Payara with occasional 
Sanskrit quotations. 

( b ) The author is Narottama Dasa. In the colophon he puts 
himself as 

c*TtTrf*ra *ttiprar TSTf^T 

INcat®*! *ft*T II 

(c) The beginning : — 

£ §)l?rf«rt^: i i 

# w*rtwrf%»fcTt F^a^? i i 

m * SSfeps* «nr i m * etc, 
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The end : — 

»prW: i i *FO.v>*rt*f ^stfri «• 

vlli* i SSlflapfhFP saw i aSH^fc^s® sanr srcutsw i f®if*ra* 
asrhrfw trtn i Si^wF® 5 ^9*1 fcfa 

JTt? wfstaTft » 

( d ) The Gcd Krsna can be realised by worshipping him by adopt- 
ing any of the fire kinds of emotions, such as Santa, Dasya, Sakhya, 
Vatsalya and Madhara. Of these Madhura is the best. It falls into 
two kinds, namely, Svakiya and ParakiyS, of which latter is the recog- 
nised emotion of Vrndavana. It is difficult to realise God in intellect. 
He should, therefore, be regarded as a person, born in this world 
in the form of a human being courting our love. This is the 
Sahajiya theory oE spiritual culture, which is said to be the easiest 
means of realising God in person. 

XII. (a) Upasanapatala. University Manuscript No. 563. 
Substance, country-made paper, 13x4 inches in size. Folia, eight. 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1087 B.S. corresponding to 1681 A.D. The verses are Pa\Sra 
throughout with copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(i b ) The name of the author is Na rot lama Dasa who puts himself 
in the colophon as — 

c^txi >i<5T3 *t?w fk<§ 'SffW^r i 

^rfasfl Slsitsrs 5 ! vrc « 

(<?) The beginning : — 

«i)iil*TsnFp; i i § 1 ^ 5 - 5 ^ *rf? iz-ff Slaf’rt i 

*5? nmcri wfo f'BftPrw II <2Tg 3f*f *RTSST * f il 

c»rf c^rtra h m«n *rr«H ^ 

^ -rtar fa'ftfare inf* i 

The end : — 

i ffolhrm ^3 soured i 

Mc^riRt i Ul%pre>*«ic3ii i ^-5n‘«r: i 

^ ^ JTt»| <st? •>. ^f5f fSJf ~C»F >!«fir fa* I 

«rt*r *m *nrt°ftvi '** 1 

« 

(d) To worsliip Kfsna, one must be the disciple of a good 
Guru. If a man performs austerities in a former birth on the banks 
of the Ganges, he can have his mind purified, but if he serves the 
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sagos like PrablSda, Narcda and Sukha in previous birth he can 
be born as a Vaignava. To realise God, mind should be purified 
and God should be approached through Bhakti. But Vaidhi 
Bhakti £which means bhakti followed according to the dictates of 
the ^Sstras) does not lead to the purity of mind, while that of 
KagSnuga (love) can easily find out the» desired object. To be 
accustomed to this sort of love one must be initiated before a Guru.' 
He should then pass through various stages of life aud ultimately 
attain Siddhi or the final stage of perfection. This is the mode of 
spiritual culture. 

N.B . — We have already dealt with another book ( vide section 
VI, U. M. No. 557) which is also called UpasanSpafcala. Though 
the title and the author is the same, these t<vo books differ in the 
treatment of the subject of spiritual culture. The former simply 
speaks of purity of mind as the means of attaining the highest 
stage of perfection, but says nothing as to how the mind can be 
purified. This has been done iu the book under review in this 
sectiou. 

XIII. Dvipa Ujjvala. University manscript No. 561. Sub- 
stance, country-made paper, 14x5 inches in size. Folia, sixteen. 
Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is not dated. 
The verses are Payara with copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The author* of the book is Bansidasa, who puts himself in 
the colophon as — 

W *rt*r i 

(c) The beginning 

i i Strict WJ 

SffaTK I Sffa fWfatfSI ail** "TO*?? b 

I 

The end : — 

c*rHtn *if% i va wtf 

•mw »n «tf% i <4^ to f|?t vai 5rfsn » aH* 5 *in*mr 

>ifn ®fa <*pt i ^•C 5 ? *r< f«i) *t*r h tf*r 

artt i fafro; Slif» «r»m c«rc *»*#( *rk « 

(d) The book has been divided into five Chapters. It is written 
iu the form of dialogue* between Rupa and SanStana. The first 
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chapter says that a ftian must adopt the nature of a woman (i.e., 
be free from sensual desire, roughness, anger, etc.) before he can 
aspire to realise God. It is therefore said that Kr§na resides in 
the body of woman. In order to arrive at this stage of spiritual 
culture, the devotee should submit himself to be guided by a good 
Guru. The second Chapte # r deals with the various potentialities of 
Guru. The third Chapter deals with the various characteristics 
of the two kinds of devotees, that is, those that worship with 
desire for happiness and those that desire nothing whatsoever. The 
fourth Chapter explains the five Rasas (emotions) and incidentlly 
refers to the subjects of love and the location of eight psycho- 
physiological lotuses in different parts of the human body. The 
fifth Chapter speaks about the nature of man. 

XIV. (a) Eagamala. University manuscript No. 565. Sub- 
stance, Country-made paper, 10x4 inches in size. Folia, eight. 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1 14*3 
B.S. corresponding to 1737 A.D. The verses are Payara through- 
out. 

(b) The author of the book is Narottama Dasa who pcrttf himself 
in the colophon as — 

broa nfrra a*fa am i 

a fan -sifta 11 

nare awfni i 

^ 'Bi'hm neat's^ fpr (i 

(c) The beginning : — 

Ffartaf-TRs? csRshr H'ss&ca m i «r«fca ( aara a*fa ) 'Qaffca^a 

Faa i '$t^ta «st»rtw aa nan <f.i 

The end : — 

After the colophon noted above we have — 

ar*Ti a-ra i aa nta ^tfaa cnta catam 
cstroi naac 4 ) *c®f*K* fafw? *tt^t 'aiaj a a' eSfata 5 ?! ata fata 

mala csimsi i 

(d) The title of the book signifies that it is a book bn Sahajiya 
(Vaisnava) poetics. It deals with tbe classifications of emotions 
and speaks about the Manjaris and identifies them with the followers 
of Caitanya Deva, It ends by establishing the superiority of the 
RaganugS form of love. 
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XV. (a) Asrayanirnaya. University $ manuscript No. 566. 
Substance, country- made paper, 13x4^ inches in size. Folia, four. 
Lines, nine in the first, and the third pages while the rest have ten 
each. # Character, Bengali. The script is not dated. The book 
is written in simple prose with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(6) The name of the author is not mentioned. 

( o ) The beginning : — 

i «i«r ■snsni i «rtam *t* < 2 f¥ts i 

fo 5 . i wteur i i c mim i n»itaw i «i ^ 

The end : — 

-srpTfa cstt CTtn ®rRi i *rrefai *ran&ri *?r fwi i “Tte? 

Gf^rt ^9 i ftp tire i fosters i 

sw i 

As the title indicates, the book deals with various Asrayas 
(stages of spiritual culture). It is a book on Sahajiya poetics. 

XVI. (a) Gurusisya Sambada. Upasana Tattva. University 
Manuscript No. 507. Substance, country-made paper, 10 by 4 inches 
in size. Folia, 1 — 6, and 8. Lines eleven in a page. Character, 
Bengali. The script is dated 1 089 Saka, corresponding to 1767 A.D. 
The verses are Payara throughout with only one quotation of a 
Sanskrit verse. 

(b) The author of the book is Narottama Dasa who puts himself 
in the colophon as : — 

%»lt^ 5Tf«r THH 'Sff'oSTt 1 ! I 
SfCHm Jft’T H 

(c) The beginning : — 

i i 'srt*Rfa w *F 6 fifw 

^»T II Wifi I fswtt*«r ^tfsr H 

The end : — 

After the colophon noted above, we have — 

H'SHtfro *twtw 5TR ITTO ! 

3l3Nt«rfr*®nl? i ®r«rt«j& fafSrat finrwi-sitfocinro i ^ 
^fsprM 1 it i •snrtc’ir ^ >.io jrt*r 

'sttotell c?rf 8 f ctwI*' f«f«rr5 *rt« i fafaR §i)»nri 
II 
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(i d ) The subject h|s been introduced in the form ot a dialogue 
between Srinivasa and Gadadhara Data, but later on the dialogue 
pastes between Krsna and the sage Naiada. The subject treated 
is nothing else than the incarnation of Kpsna in the form of 
Caitanya Deva. The Companions of Krsna are also identified 
with the followers of Caitanya Deva, and Navadvipa is placed 
in the same status jyith Vpidavana. Nothing is said in details 
about Upasana (worship), besides a short note asserting that the 
knowledge of various incarnations noted above will greatly help a 
devotee in his spiritual culture. 

N. H . — We have already noticed a book of the same name in 
Section VII, and another bearing the name of Upasana Patala 
in the Section VI. Though these three books are ascribed to the 
same writter Narottama Dasa yet they are quite different from 
one another. From the concluding remark — 

we are led to believe that Narottama 
wrote an elaborate treatise under the name of GuruSisya Saipbada 
dealing with Upasana and that these three books are three different 
Chapters of the same. The writer says that the book under review 
in this Section is the tenth Chapter of Gurusisya Samb&da. A 
similar assertion is also found at the end of the book noticed in 
Section VII. But vve find that these two books are quite different 
from each other. The writers perhaps laboured " under a misconcep- 
tion, and could not rightly differentiate the various Chapters of the 
complete work. 

XVII. *A nameless manuscript. University manuscript No. 
568. Substance, country-made paper, 13x5 inches in size. Folia, 
1 — 6, the rest missing. Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The date of script cannot be found as the last page is missing. 
The verses are PaySra throughout. 

(^) The name of the author cannot be found as the last page 
is missing, and there is no intermediate colophon. 

( c ) The beginning : — 

i sis* *r>rt i 

ifPT H CW 'STtFsTC «atCT I 3WF5 TfaJ <2}^ f^«r wi II 

'tFSW Ufa I C«F SRM TR K etc. 

The end : — 

RtSW Tt*T**R f*RRR I 

aw* ii 
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c*t wrm arcw «r*r if**i vie* vie* i 

?5 •Tt?l t^r*) *f* (iucompletj) 

(d) The book perhaps deals with the spiritual significance of 
the birth of Caitanya Deva as can be guessed from the sentence 
f*|*Tt |* The writer began by narrating how 

Vi§nu took birth as Kr$n& in Vrindavanaj The object of the 
author was perhaps to speak about the incarnation of Krsna as 
Caitanya Deva in the next few pages that are lost. Though the 
name of the author is not found, it appears from Ftlfl 

fovTOBSl" that he was perhaps tTf^f for the verb is in the 

first person singular in this sentence. The other verbs 
are also in the first person. We do, therefore, conclude that 
lft*T is not an epithet, but suggests a proper name. 

XVIII. (a) A nameless manuscript. University manuscript 
No. 569. Substance, country-made paper, 12^x54 inches in size. 
Folia, one (incomplete). Lines, twelve in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The date of script cannot be found. The verses are Pa} ara 
throughout 

(£) The name of the author cannot be found as the manuscript 
is incomplete. 

( c ) The beginning ; — 

i 5^515 'qTafo fafafo 55 c*!55 i 5555 fnfsfj? 

C^TC® U 5^ «Q^ lf% W f53>5t5 I ®Ft55 &tl¥I5 555 I 

555 f555«l 5f55 ^55 551 I 'Zll C5 fenew 555 55 C#51 I *3^5 

& 5555 '*5515 I 555^51 555 551 5*555 C55t5 II 

The end : 

'STKrl 515 C5l55 m 5l55 I ssrten 5lf55l«^lf5 55*1 5*55®I II 

555 5^51 C5155 '®rf®1 fjf*l1 I C5^ '®n®1 51^1 C515 «551 5lfi>911 H 

C5 5f5 C5 «Tff5 C5$ ^1551 555 I C5 5S5 C55 55 5lf% 555 II 

(d) The author speaks about SahajiyS love when man and 
woman should be wholly absorbed in love for each other, and 
the spiritual culture should be learnt before a Guru. 

N.B . — The book aims at the elucidation of the Sahajiyft doctrine. 
The beginning is excellent but all the pages except one is sadly 
missing. 

XIX. (*) Siddha TikS. University manuscript No. 570. 
Substance, Country-made paper, 11x4 inches in size. Folia, eight, 
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Lines, eight in a page gxcept the first page which has got nine lines* 
The script is not dated. The verses are Payara and prose mixed. 

(6) The name of the author is R&ghunath Dasa. 

(c) The beginning : — 

.« 

i i ^ *rn i 

Qfm& w w «t«rtH i irrfwtt 

TtE* ’* etc. 

The end : — 

fett5f«rt«nr cvfa w i i i ^ 

’Ttset’i? i *tf*t fwtf*r *rtnfa i <a^ f5*» i ftWi i 

i f5ratf»t *t*rt1^Fl \ c*rm 'srfal *&' \ w?*rW «rm » 

( [d ) This is a book on Sahajiya poetics. The subjects treated are 
about different ASrayas (stages of spiritual culture), Rupas (mani- 
festations), Gurus (Teachers), Prema (love), Ratis (affection) and 
Manjaris (manifested in emotions), etc. 

JS.B. — There is some doubt as to the real name of the book. In 
the beginning we have it as “ ASraya Tattva ” ('srfsftp®^), but- the end 
notes “the conclusion of Siddha Pika” (f^Sfal). It may be that 
A§raya Tattva is one of the Chapters (perhaps the last) of SiddhatikS. 

XX. (a) Ragamayikana. University manuscript No. 571. 
Substance, country-made paper, 13 x 4£ inches in size. Folia, eight 
(the rest missing). Lines varying from eight to eleven in a page. 
Character, Bengali. The date of script cannot be found as the last 
page is missing. The verses are Payara and prose mixed. 

(6) The name of the author cannot be found out. 

(<?) The beginning : — 

wsn i sr: t ( — ) wi i «rftnpn 

^ I etc. 

The end : 

c^rt C *0 to ®p*r i ct 

ifk i ^f*i <** ^«n i *rf»pet* «nr ** <st* 

incomplete. 

(d) The book deals with the subjects of Bhfiva (emotions), UpfisanS 
(worship), Guru (spiritual instructor) and Manjaris (Companions of 
RSdha), etc. 

N,B . — Vide Section XXVI L 

U 
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XXI. (a) Bativilasapaddhati. University manuscript No. 572. 
Substance, Country-made paper, 10 x 4$ inches in size. Folia, 
twenty-four. Lines, eleven in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
script is not dated. The verses are PaySra with occasional 
Sanskrit quotations. 

(6) The name of the author is Rasika E^sa who puts himself in 
the colophon as — • 

'^3/ *tfj ?fwrt f r sptfa" i 

(c) The beginning : — 

SllalsrtotFP i Hcslrsrto c*rfa i ffatw 

f*n5< Jrcsrhft'*. ’rtrtfacsm? ^ h wi 

i <2fatc* h ^sr 

i w *rhrrf^ Ttr? <2tTt*r 'Swi ii 

The end : — 

After the colophon noted above — 

w<Tft(<5trc i «st* *sf% h *r*n- 

^ ^<*1 1 

(d) 'iTTe book says that Bharata received four 81okas from his 
father Brahma. As he could not understand the real significance 
of those Slokas he went to NSrayana in Goloka, and asked Him the 
significance of material and immaterial body. While answering this 
question, Nar&yana felt the desire of taking birth as a man in 
Vfnd&vana in order to enjoy for Himself the sweetness of ParakiyS 
love. Then the poet takes up many ^lokas of Bhagavat, Caitanya 
Caritamfita and Ragamala etc., and offers explanations to them. 
The aim of the author is always to establish the superiority of the 
Parakiya love, because it is steady and permanent. 

XXII. (a) Gurusisya Sambada Upasya Upasana Tattva. 
University manuscript No. 573. Substance, country-made paper. 
14 x 44 inches in size. Folia, 1-2, 4 and 8. Lines, ten in a page. 
Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1177 B.S., corresponding to 
1771 A.D. The verses are Payara throughout with occasional 
Sanskrit quotations. 

(£). The author of the book is Narottama Dasa who puts him- 
self in the colophon as— 

%*rtrof«f fto , 3rf%*rpr 1 
W f*ft to wfo 11 
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j) The beginning : — 

i to®f f*rfsf% Tfroi trow I «rW 

stro to* 'sTOt* to b to j rtw W*& =rrf* to b ¥* 

*i«fl #*p srft to»i i ®trott*f siron gc*ro cwtf*Nsl » 

The end : — 

After the colophon noted above — 

§i'®wfro TOlw ^tttoi 'm froTOt «fro i ^f% 

sf^ TOtfC: ! ^ atTOr ^Tnr ®i1% c*rt: TO^n? 

to ^*n TOi *<» ! ®rr(^l)? Tf? sift fafa TOft croi ft*tro b 

( d ) The book deals with various subjects. After dealing with 
Radha and her companions and their Sahaja love, it speaks about 
the three abodes of Krsna. and concludes by refering to the birth 
of Narayana as Krsna in Mathura, 

N.B . — Two books bearing the same name have already been 
noticed ( vide sections VI , VII and XVI). This book is quite 
different from any of them. We think the book under review in 
this section is another chapter of the Guru&i§yasambada written 
by Narottama D&sa. 

XXIII. ( a ) Asrayanirnaya. University manuscript No. b 75. 
Substance, country-made paper, 11x6 inches in size. Folia, six. Lines, 
ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1&19 B. S., 
corresponding to 1813 A.D. The verses are Payara and prose 
mixed. 

(£) The name of the author is not given. 

(<?) 'The beginning : — 

IJiH^rW^n i to TOsnr fTOi froc® i to <2f*t?r i f% ^ to 

•TOTS I srfataTST I I ! C«nrfst5T I TOtaRf i TO 

I TOtfts I TO'Sftc&fTOTO I TO 2 M* TO1 faf *?ft ft^ITO I 

CW TOTO TO 'Spr GSTWtTO I etc., etc. 

The end : — 

to* crfrofai i <ro « <ro fps c^t(st) xt»rf > frroft- 

«tt«ri i ^ ii ^jbtow in toto ftftr toW 1 fft 

i ’Ttfro TOftnfri i IkTOHrre cro i ^fts to 

o c*fft i TO »iftTO TO* tow i 

( d ) The book deals with the various stages of spiritual life. 
It also treats about the characteristics of Prabarta (beginning), 
Sadhaka (worship) and Siddha (enlightened) stages, and abo(it 
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different manifestations of feelings, such asiAlambana, Uddipana 
eto., about R&ga (love), Rati (affection), BkBva (emotions), etc. 

Af.i?.-— A book bearing the same title has already been noticed 
in section XV, but the book under review is quite different from 
the same, as the quotations from the beginning and the end will 
show. 

XXIV. (a) Sadhana Nirnaya Tattva. <Jniversity manuscript 
No. 676. Substance, country-made paper, 14 x 5 inches in size. Folia, 
seventeen (incomplete). Lines, twelve in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The date of script cannot be found as the book is incomplete. The 
verses are Payara throughout with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(6) The name of the author is Goswain Krsnahari, who puts 
himself in the intermediate quotations as — 

(c) The beginning : — 

S|l%rt‘tT3R3 1 Ufosgssrfa sr i sp®? * i 

«r*rl fcr® m «rsf c*rbt fw i ®r*t *fwt*r Rfa sjrtfa i c^tRl 

The end : — 

qrfcr «rft^rl Tft? Tffare i wq Tff*F*r I 

c&fa ws wt* (...) 

i Pratts i ( ) 

(d) The book speaks about eight S&khis (representing eight 
principal emotions) and Manjaris (representing subsidiary emotions), 
about the love-amours of Kr§na in Vrndavana, about the means 
of attaining God through love, about certain episodes of the lives 
of Rupa, Sfaatana, RBmananda and others by way of illustrations, 
about the nine Rasiks (deyout worshippers through love), about 
Cantjld&s and Rami, and about Villamangala and Cintamani. 

XXV. ( a ) A nameless manuscript. University manuscript 
No. 579. Substance, country-made paper, 12x4 inches in size. 
Folia, four (incomplete). Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The date of the script cannot be found as the book is incomplete. 
The book is written in simple prose with copious Sanskrit quota-? 
tions. 

(6) The name of the author cannot be found as the book is 
mcomplete*and there are no intermediate quotations. 
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(c) The beginning*: — 

i fd Tfafeft *t*f: i 'Wfall 

<»fa 'sfe ’rf'sst’fl i 3T*rtf%^l »r**R » 

The end : — 

xMt 'SHm fe®m JpHf 5p»R JTHf C<ft*t^5 I C’fT^f *flR 
•T8R I Ttfrfe W 1 SWTf^t I Ttftfa gafCTTt’f 'SRprt^ ftrart^r«® I 

(d) Beginning with the characteristics of Rag&tmikS and 
R5g5nuga love, it goes on dealing with worship and the object of 
workship, and speaks about Manjaris, about different kinds of 
Rati and Bhava, and about three kinds of worship in body, mind 
and speech. 

XXVI. ( a ) Caitanya Rasa Karika. University manuscript 
No. 580. Substance, country-made paper, 11x4 inches in size. 
Folia, nine. Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script 
is not dated. The verses are PaySrS throughout. 

(5) The name of the author is Yugala Kisor DSs, who puts 
himself in the colophon as : — 

<4^ Tfa CTfa S'S fe®|$ II 

(c) The beginning : — 

5|%?rfe«r: i c«rwi fwnn c«i¥#t=T *rfc*itfrsri j r#wf^wl 

WT31 f®^f%5t®rf»nil ^ fennrl ^itwl *nrtf^c«f 

^ 'frhr ^pifttnr h sts '« c t<rfa i tnrfa cuts 

The end : — 

*t«rl «tt«r i wft «rr«m c*rta ®rrc® c^t^t i 

«4 c*rfa ^tr& ferl i ^ c«rta scam « 

fferfa «rtt*Ri ^rtu *rffe i <4^ Tfa <fen ** fossi fesfe— i 

( d ) After invocations to Caitanya, the poet says, that divine 
love was manifested in Vraja. Kr§na in order to taste that love, 
incarnated himself in Nadia in the form of Caitanya £>eva. 
Hereafter he gives a brief account of the life of the latter. 

XXVII. (a) RagamayikanH. University manuscript No. 581, 
Substance, country-made paper, 14 x 5 inches in size. Folia, ten. 
Lines, seven to nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is 
not dated. Verses are Payara mixed with simple prose. 
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(jb) The name of the author is Krsna pasa who puts himself 
in the colophon as — 

wfa <®rpr i 

sUfat Wl faf & ^ Ttn II 

(u) The beginning : — 

liliN'MwsJi i c?rPrrf4s*M^i sro i '*i®HfAfvi^i% i w 

®UrtsR i csr ^ i <2t«TCT w 

C*tTfw?l <; l I etc. 

The end : — 

*P»M *F%I1 C’TUtl^'t I 5^ fa? 5Tft I 

<5t? C*Tfa®I l *ltTO fal \f%C5 I faeftfa* 

cntt^ ^ *n w^rt^r i c«rR ^«rt fat?r i 5f? orRcn 

% t TpRl SRT I &Tf*R1 5TI ifaw ut«rt «tT% ^ II Uspn *w *ffa 
«rpr i faf tc? $wpt i ^1 »rW i 

(d) This is the same book noticed in section XX. The last 
page of that manuscript is missing, hence the name of the author 
could not be found. The book under review undoubtedly proves 
that Kr$na Dasa is the author of the work. There is slight variation 
in the beginning of the two books, due perhaps to the peculiar 
tendencies of the scribes, the verses are almost similar. 

XXVIII. ( a ) Campakakalika Grantha. University manuscript 
No. 584. Substance, country-made paper, 12x5^ inches in size. 
Folia, thirteen. Lines, ten to fourteen in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The script is dated 1698 Saka corresponding to 177§ A.D. The 
verses are PaySra with copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(&) The name of the author is not given in the book. 

(c) The beginning : — 

§S|1Nf* i *«t c*twfai fcw «reprfc?i 

TRfartWf 5 ® 'ssat^f'®! §1^5 Ultras 

%s*R *rfsrsfT3K n^Ntfast ^ *TtfsF« *rlbnK *tl ^«r$t nfasR 

tosa on? UsT'rftp* 3 ntrfa *r*rc §)fatMifJT5tt"& it etc. 

The end : — 

wtw <stfa® wf* i to c^W«r ii 

*Ht^ *«tsfate ^ , tPri to n*rf« i tfa Hlfsrc c*ttrf% 
iRrcSfai i *nrhri >■*«** *ri fas-rfat 

* i *j?^fasi ^tsntas c*rl i 
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(d) The book begiq^ by saying how Bupa went to Vrndfivana, 
six years before Sanatana, and how SanStana was punished by the 
Mahomedan Emperor for his neglect of duties, and how he bribed 
the jailor Habu and went out of the prison disguised as a 
Mahomedan mendicant and crossed the river on the back* 0 of a 
crocodile, and met Caitany^ Deva and Rupa Goswami. Rupa and 
SanStana went out tp see Vrnd&vana, and when seated on the hill 
Govardhana, Rupa asked SanStana about the situation of the Nitya 
(imperishable) world, and how men are born in this world and 
where they go after death. The answer given by SanStana 
is the subject of the book under review. Herein are described 
how the world originated from Campakakalika, the origin and 
description of Rupa and all the Manjaris. 

N % B . — According to the author, CampakakalikE is based upon 
SmaranatikS of Jiva Goswami. In the last chapter of the book 
there is a discussion about the theory of Upasana. The name of 
the author is not given at the end of the book, but there is an 
intermediate colophon which runs as follows — 

TOW?* i 

ft$7 ft ‘fa ’HI TO* TO* TO* II 

It is difficult to say whether Naresvara is an adjective of 
Sanatana, the narrator of the subjects treated in this book, or it 
is the name of the author. 

XXIX.* ( a ) Sadhya Prema Candrika. University manuscript 
No. 585. Substance, country-made paper, 13 x inches in size. 
Folia, eight. Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script 
is dated 1183 B.S., corresponding to 17 71 A.D. The verses are 
Payara and Tripadi with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The name of the author is Narottama Dasa who puts himself 
in the colophon as — 

H'®* 1 *it*f to 1 ? < *rPT i 
*rhj o*rc sfarro «rfa u 

( c ) The beginning : — 

§d%fq1 to^ i faft*tw srfat«R JjsrtTOi 

c«r §)®to* sr » *t«rl <2fT*t c^rfaf fro*t* i ftron **c?r 
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*rf% vm srtft c*rhi « Shwr ehtw vft «rc P *rfc i Tt? otm ^tcn 

m » 

The end :— 

After the colophon noted above — 

C«2T^ '»% »PTW I Tv ^ fefT C#'® Wl- 
-ST® I Ttwtirf^ f®TreHTW«t<Tt H SNt*tTC® I ^1^3 

c^rtt ?«ri*rar *nrt«rotsm ®rc^r *rtatfM*% *«irc 
^*rtr«T i *rf? *rtn 3 Nf* *rf^n Mr®? H®3r (Rt^f to 

*rtt TH8r®frtf»( n 

( d ) The book treats about the methods of spiritual culture. 
A devotee should surrender himself to a Manjari and carry out the 
instructions of a Guru. Then the author refers to Bh&ba, Prema etc., 
and prescribes everlasting heaven for the Vaisnavas who follow the 
principles laid down in this book. 

XXX. ( a ) Rativilasa Paddhati. University manuscript No. 586. 
Substance, country-made paper, 8 x 5^ inches in size. Lines in a 
page vary from twelve to twenty. Folia, eleven. Character, 
Bengali. - The script is dated 1188 B.S., corresponding to 1782 

A. D. 

N.B . — This is the same book noticed in section XXI. The 
date of that script is not given, while the book under review in this 
section is dated. 

XXXI. (a) Ragamayikana, University manuscript No. 587. 
Substance, country-made paper, 13i x 4$ inches in size, folia, eight. 
Lines, ten in a page, etc. 

N.B . — This is the same book noticed in sections XX and XXVII. 
There the manuscripts are not dated, while this one is dated 1189 

B. S., corresponding to 1783 A.D. 

XXXII. (a) Bhaktirasatmika. University manuscript No. 588. 
Substance, country-made paper, 1 2i x 4J inches in size. Folia, five. 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1200 
B.S., corresponding to 1794 A.D. The verses are Payara through- 
out with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(6) The name of the author is Akincana Dasa who puts 
himself in colophon as— 

SfeTO® fTOTlTf Tfa* I 
'®fr Trtfon ’rcro » 
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( o ) The beginning 

1 a!i$q3 synr sro « 'fcsrl • q myfwfc^ : 

^RnPrsicnh fHsral 

h vw k fsrsjm**? i snrtbi^Ear «rs 

C*fta ! »'9 5 f 5 *? II etc. 

The end : — 

After the colophon «noted above — 

$f% >r*u"ii H)*iwrr^ srl% ^rtfVar 

^•j arm ’wtw srmmmm *r «.. »rm , ®tf*<t sfarra i 

(d) The book is written in the form of dialogues between 
Caitanya and Nityananda. Each question put by the latter is 
answered briefly in two or three sentences by the former. The 
author touches upon various topics, such as the salvation of men, 
benefit of Harinama, liberality and Bhakti, etc. 

XXXIII. (a) Asrayanirnaya. University manuscript No. 589. 
Substance, country-made paper, I3&X4& inches in size. Folia, six. 
Lines vary from nine to ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
script is not dated. The verses are Payara mixed with prose and 
occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The name of the author is Narottama Dasa who puts himself 
in the colophon as — 

HumrnmN c*rmrfar *nr mf%*tm i 
«rt 5(?r *rm n 

(c) The beginning : — 

m m i frojTw 
i etc. 

The end : — 

fw «if<mm srfa cnt i 'srmmra nt'? tT*t ii 

c®^ *?•<* i f*ra cn* nm n «k»it*srM 

c«ttTrfasi *t? rnfWm i ■sitm ^c?iT5^ rm it 'srmra fsr'itr 

at^ h 

(, d ) The subjects treated in this book are mostly the same dealt 
with other books of the same name noticed in sections XV and 
XXIII, but the beginning and the end do not agree. Moreover, 
the names of the authors of those two books are not noted in them, 
but we have the same noted down in the book under review in 
this section. It is quite possible that Narottama was the first writer 
15 
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on this subject. He was later on imitated by others or the difference 
might have been caused by the activities of scribes. 

XXXIV. (a) Siddhanta Lahari. University manuscript No. 
591. Substance, country-made paper, 12x5 inches in size. Folia, 
fifteenr Lines vary from nine to ten in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The script is not dated. The verses are Payara with occasional 
Sanskrit quotations. 

(i) The author of the work is Yugala who puts himself in the 
colophon as — 

art^D ( srt^?l > *1? WTO I 

m ^ fropg h 

(c) The beginning : — 

8foHlF»» i '■raster sstsrfsRWftTrt i s’f* 

caR ilww src: i 3rf*R -m* cnmtfa» i ''tsjR 

fofjR Sttft WS *R II *TPR <2ff cnt’Ttfhs I 5^ (fR 

f*r*n fwcti ffcfc wtk n 

The end : — 

bra»c^ wtn 'srt* i *rr*R sfl ®rffa ^ ary® ft? « *rf^1 
( aruHt ) fsrst^ mr wrc® *tf% i tii urn fn%t% n^ft i tf® 
§)fnvte n^fii *roWl i 

(d) The poet begins with invocations to Gum, Caitanya, 
Nityfinanda and other famous Vaisnava saints. The subject is then 
introduced in the form of a dialogue between a Guru and his 
disciple. He explains what are asrayas (stages of spiritual culture), 
Alambana and Uddipana (the object of emotion, and that which 
helps the growth of emotion) and speaks about Prabarta, Sadhaka 
and Siddha, and of culture in body, mind and speech. He then 
deals with Raga (love), Sakhis and Manjaris (companions of RSdhS 
representing emotions), and lastly with Svakiya and Parakiya love. 

XXXV. (a) Caitta Rupa Padmamala. University manuscript 
No. 592. Substance, country-made paper, 13 x 4^ inches in size. 
Folia, eight (incomplete). Lines, twelve in a page. Character, 
Bengali. The date of the script cannot be found as the copy 
is incomplete. The verses are Payara mixed with copious Sanskrit 
quotations and prose. 

(6) The name of the author cannot be found as the book is 
incomplete. 
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(o) The beginning : — 

HUltossr SSfBT 5TH I ^ ^ C’fhj iwft- 

l^nsi f^fwt’T 'srem? ftTrfafw? 'saw ^ ^ ^ 

I te®S[J * <5T«f w.*\ £f® 3T «t«f ^*^8® 

wi «nr <2t*ifcrcn ^scsrs ^f% f%^ra«i u 

The end : — 

^Ftff ^ i cm wc*r$ ^ i «if?t *rter$ 

I ** fa«Tl I i fVl^ I <3TtWFH 

fa I ^fH^3FS I 

( d ) The poet begins with invocations to Caitanya and his 
followers among whom he specially praises Ray Ramananda. He 
deals with the theories of various ponds and Padmas (lotuses), much 
after the manner of the Amrta Ratnavall and Dehaniriiaya noticed in 
Sections IV and V. The book also attempts to narrate the psycho- 
physiological system of the Sahajiyas, and so it is highly indebted 

to the Tantras. The book is full of technical terms, and is mostly 

written in mystic language. 

XXXVI. ( a ) Vastu Kadaca. University manuscript No. 694. 
Substance, country-made paper, 7^x5 inches in size. Folia, five. 
Lines, fourteen in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is not 
dated. The verses are Payara throughout. 

(b) The name of the author is not given, but there is a note 

to the effect that the book was written by Svarupa Goswami. 

As Rupa Goswami is not likely the author of this Bengali 
manuscript, it is quite possible that the book was written in Bengal 
by a Vaisnava, who took the Kadaca of Rupa Goswami as his 
model. The following quotation supports this theory — 

TSfin I 

( c ) The beginning : — 

After the verses of invocations which are very indistinct — 

®r*f aw 2^ fosgr Sr* i » 

ftft f%C=Hf I 3R* 3FCT ifk wi h 

The end : — 

C’ftcl WWHf 

iprs^rl *rN)*nrl JTta »j*rcR«iarc h 

( d ) The author speaks about the reverence to Guru as the means 
of emancipation, and deals with Vaidhi (supported by S&stras) and 
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ParakiyS mode of spiritual culture, speaking about the latter as 
the better of the two. 

XXXVII. (a) Deha Kaclaca. University Manuscript No. 593. 
Substance, country-made paper, llx4j inches in size, Folia, four. 
Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is not dated. 
The book is written mostly in simple prose with occasional Sanskrit 
quotations and Pay&ra towards the end of the book. 

(6) The name of the author is Narottama DSsa. 

( c ) The beginning : — 

§|2|<rr*nwfa i cvf i ^rff=r i i 

R | crr«f1 'Stt'Q I 'of'Q fwcn ^<5 TO I 

ft 'srt^ i i i <xit <5^ owtcsf 

'SftQ 1 

The end : — 

TO I 

<2f^ I W.*\ f^TR I sfN* fSftT ^ I iftWT 

11 

(d) The book aims at the explanation of various technical 
terms used by the Sahajiyas, such as Jiva, Bhanda, Rupa, Svarupa, 
etc. There is also a discussion about Sahajiya love which, according 
to the author, cannot be learnt unless taught by a Guru. The 
peculiarities of a good Nayika (female companion for spiritual 
culture) are narrated in details giving the mystic significance of her 
nose, eye, ear, etc. 

XXXVIII. (a). A nameless manuscript. University manus- 
cript No. 596. Substance, country-made paper, 13 x 5 inches in 
size. Folia, 2- 12, the first page is missing. Lines, nine in a page. 
Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1210 B. S. corresponding to 
1804 A.D. The verses are Payara mixed with occasional prose. 

(£) The name of the author is Narottama Dasa. 

(c) The beginning : — ( from the 2nd page ) 

srcfai f%?f to i «r«n ftnrftnr n sw® 

lire: tTO® <2t^ftnr. « srwa 

’Cta*! ftprft i soften ^ *tsr « 

The end : — 

'sftf «jpr cfHTftr i sf’jtc'®*! c*ttf*T » 

<?riTttf® wm i _ c*iT^t nor ?t*r <sfV& w 
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»rrn 'aunt* ®)fp #^1 $ ^ 

II §D^ 53Hff =n; CTtWfa: H $%i u ^rttftg* Ml* 

fnftM fMttM <$U Rt^r^p? wnr^Th' jr* jrffKtR i 

(d) The poet speaks about three Vrndavana, such as Vana 
Vrndavana, Mana Vrndavana (in the mind of the worshipper) and 
Nitya Vrndavana (topmost heaven). Fie then deals with Asrayas, 
Prema, Bhakti and Rati, etc. 

N.B. — The name of the author is given in the last page. There 
it is thus stated — 

»tpr *rwi Fft^r sratfa h 

XXXIX. ( a ). Rasa Ujjvala. University manuscript No. 598. 
Substance, country-made paper, 11x5 inches in size. Folia, 1, 2, and 
11, the other pages are missing. Lines, nine in a page. Character, 
Bengali. The script is dated 1219 B.S., corresponding to 1813 
A. D. The verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The name of the author is Jagannatha Dasa who puts him- 
self in the Colophon as — 

<mf % <rf^*T i 

%*r§s5*T ^ fft^r h 

( c ) The beginning : — 

%st'8 i M fspspr® i srfasR MlMTts 

c®r ii «2 Wct ^1% csftftnr 5 < 11 1 'srastsr 

c®f| arc n §1^3 ?rcrl cTfMl ’TIM i 

The end : — 

srtfs 'srhi ww RIM i m wtn *rfM h Ml 

felt* Ml facqMF ort’T *rttw i ^f% *rc j rTC 

iitottF Tt? brai^t *rtr>^ HcMfiirc cm ’n* g?rKTtfrl ’rt* fSwartt i 

( d ) After invocations to the renowned Vaisnava saints, the author 
speaks about the three stages of Prabarta, Sadhaka and Siddha. The 
book ends after dealing with the significance of the names of Caitanya, 
Nityananda and Advaita. 

XL. ( a ) Upasana Patala. University manuscript No. 599. 
Substance, country- made paper, 12x4 inches in size. Folia, fifteen. 
Lines vary from six to ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
script is dated 1223 B. S., corresponding to 1817 A. D. The book 
is written in prose and Payara mixed with copious Sanskrit quota- 
tions. 
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(4) The Dame of the author is Narottama f)asa who puts him- 
self in the colophon as — 

c'stsn mU w froe 'srfW-f i 

fc’TfRi toh TOm «rf*t ii 

(c) The beginning— 

§)%* i srffer f^rros i jjwh ^ (?) fs#l: ^ 

i f*re i <2f# ^unrtag?r 5?*i n 

The end : — 

orft f% j tT*pt f*i*Ti f¥ ^bs <rrf3 i ’’ttf w *rfar '«3 J rl n 

fsroj-faR wr i WS ir ^1% C*f^ ii cstui 
*rsta *t«nisF flcs i fc’imi nfct to toi^ *rtt ii ^f% 

*ifrn JT"^f i fafspst efa^jjrc 5if% »rts vtfctwtfe *r »rtn i 

( d ) The book is divided into three parts. The first part deals 
with what is called Guru Jatiya Dharnma, i>e. } the religion based upon 
the worship of Guru. The second part deals with Nistha and Ruci 
( Purity and attachment ), while the third about the subject of 
UpasanS (worship). The hand writing of the first part is quite 
different from that of the other two. It is also written in prose 
while the other two are written in Payara. It is, therefore, highly 
possible that the first part is a book in itself and has no connection 
with the other two parts, The name of this book is Guru Jfitiya 
Dharnma. It ends abruptly in the page eleventh of the manuscript, 
where only the first part of a Sanskrit quotation can be traced. As 
this part is incomplete the name of the author, as well slS the date 
of the script cannot be found out. The hand writing of the second 
and the third part is similar and there is connection between the 
two. We, therefore, conclude that the last part of this manuscript 
contains the last few pages of Upasana Pafcala by Narottama DSsa. 
The first eleven pages of this book is, therefore, missing. We have 
already noticed a book under this name in Section VI of this report. 
But by comparing the two we find that there is no similarity be- 
tween the two. 

The first part deals with the various characteristics of Prabarta. 
S&dhaka and Siddha, and gives the psycho-physiology of the different 
parts of the human body. Then it deals with Prema (Love), S$v4 
(service), NisfchS (devotion), etc. 

The second part deals with Vaidhi Bhakti (love according to the 
dictates of the S&stras) but gives preference to RRginugS or free 
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love. The difference between Kama and Prema is elucidated much 
after the Caitanya Caritampta. 

XLI. (a). Gunatmika. University manuscript No, 600. Substance, 
country-made paper, 18^x4^ inches in size. Folia, four. Lines 
vary from eleven to twelve in a page. Character, Bengali. Th*e script 
is dated 1225 B.S., corresponding to 1819 A.D. The book is written 
in prose and Payara ipixed with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(&) The name of the author is Ramcandra DSsa who puts him- 
self in the Colophon as — 

<4^5 *Tt«H '5f%5 | 

-rot Ttt b 

(c) The beginning 

i §i?sp^'S2'5st5f t 

ii v*, c»rrf^? ^ » srn are %ir c»rtnt»f 

i m m m s?*rciN « anr §kt«ftw 

ear i mm fofro *rrf*t c’tfasar: n etc. 

The end 

After the colophon noted above — 

i m ^mfairsr »rt: 
n: c*rt: stfen *t:w5<ajn ■fa’hrt: ^ss. »r*i »h 

*rfn i ■> • caim sfarfa i i » i c^1 

> ftn i 

( d ) The book begins by speaking about the fine Gunas of Krspa, 
from which originated Purva Raga which by gradual development 
became transformed into Mahabbava which is again represented by 
Itadha. This is a book on Sahajiya poetics. 

N.J8. — A book of the same name has been noticed in section IX. 

XLI1. (a) A nameless maunscript. University manuscript No. 
601. Substance, country-made paper, 11x4 inches in size. Folia, 
seven (incomplete). Lines, eight in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The date of the script cannot be found as the manuscript is in- 
complete. The book is entirely written in prose, 

( b ) The name of the author cannot be known as the last pages 
are missing and there is no intermediate colophon. 

( c ) The beginning : — 

• H®*tqt?wsrt< w i m %nr i c^si 

5tr 1 i caw o&vsv Slfji f^rlwsi 

cwt v\ i . 
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The end . — 

1 «ofa ctoi w frfSrBWrtf^l wfl ^ «rftt? 

^BTO.*fa.- f (incomplete). 

(d) There is nice description of Krsna receiving the offerings 
of the Gopis while seated in a parlour withtPiySri, the rival of RadhS 
in Krsna’s love. • 

N.B > — The prose of this book is elegant and the sentences are 
longer than those found in books like Caityarupa Prapti noticed in 
section X. The book seems to be the work of an author hailing 
from the Eastern Bengal, for there are verbs like ^371, peculiar 

to that part of the country. 

XLIII. ( a ) Krsna Bhakti Parayana Grantha. University 
manuscript No. 602. Substance, country-made paper, 14 x 5 inches 
in size. Folia, three. Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
script is not dated. The book is written in prose throughout. 

(6) The name of the author is not given. 

(c) The beginning : — 

fto TW I 'sW'srnrl '3^ i 

<3Tre: 'st's fwtn w st’F i 

The end : — 

TOW £f«rfa I TO®! I isfafosw CTOfa I 'SFS’TO 

I <9^1 3FU =Tf*l ^ffl CTOl^T TO I W1 TO*I I 

SSfepr cTOTOft frofB^tTOt to from tows i 'srsiro 'TOfro® to 

TO1 fTO«f I fl^R3 3% TOtW II 

( d ) The subject treated in this book has a similarity with that 
of Delia Kadaea noticed in section XXXVII. 

jV. B . — In the concluding paragraph the name of the book is 
undoubtedly Krsna Bhakti Parayana. What then is the meaning 
of the sentence Sj]f®R CTOTOfa frofETStTft TO frofm TOtS? ? This 
perhaps means that the hook was written on the model of of 

Jiva Goswami. This means and hence the subject treated 
resembles that of the Deha Kadaea by Narottama Dasa. 

XL IV. (a) Batnajijnasa. University manuscript No. 603. Sub- 
stance, country-made paper, 10x5 inches in size. Folia, four. Lines, 
fifteen in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1278 B.S., 
corresponding to 1872 A.D. The book is written in simple prose. 

( 6 ) The p&me of the author is not given. 
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(c) The beginning*: 

S|%Pnw i i 'srtft #1? i ^ «rtcqR 

^«fl '«tcQ ii <st« fw*r i ww i 

The end : 

*rlw!l wtwfa ®p?t wf%, nf% <5fa i ^si f=w 

^rfs?1 1 fafSrer JtoM'far 5® c*rtrtf*i >rt: ^rH^tir *rot3< i 

*rfr? c^rtTf^r arts i *r *rta ^t: o 

^rcta i 

( d ) This is the same book noticed in sections XXXVII and 
XLIII. This shows that the same subject lias beeu treated in books 
bearing different names. 

XLV. (a) A nameless manuscript. University manuscript No. 

606. Substance, country-made paper, 13x 44 inches in size. Folia, 
nine (incomplete). Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
date of the script can not be found as the last pages are missing. 
The verses are Payara mixed with prose and occasional Sanskrit 
quotations. 

( b ) The name of the author cannot be found. 

( c ) The beginning : 

jpj! i 'Bret c*fhr ^ fo'sn 

^Ft%yq *t*rc i wf fcp*rl <3rfaHra i 

The end : 

OTWI «Tf? 1 *156-1^5 ?RT 'srWiR I 

^9 3f% ?f% TraNfci i csm f*rcs *11% *tai h c«rl^ 

<r$«r esfifin flc'f (srtc^: i 

( d ) After invocations to the renowned Vaisnavas, the author 
maintains that Caitanya tasted love (Rasa) just as Candl Dasa 
and Vidyapati did. He then speaks about different Sarovaras 
(ponds) with their special characteristics. The descriptions of 
various lotuses, nerves and worlds, etc., show that the Sahajiyils, 
though imitating the Tantras, tried to evolve a nerve theory in 
their own way. The book ends after pointing out the relation 
between Atm a and Paramatma. 

XLVI. (a) Sahajatattva Grantha. University manuscript No. 

607. Substance, country-made paper, 13^ x 44 inches in size. Folia, 
nine. Lines vary from nine to twelve in a page. , Character, 

16 
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Bengali. The script is dated 1230 B.S., ccfrresponding to 1824 
A D. The verses are Payara mixed with prose and occasional 
Sanskrit quotations. 

(£) # The name of the author is Radha Vallabha Dasa who puts 
himself in the colophon as — 

%F*1 ' 5 TR"t 

(c) The beginning : 

1 11 Si?'? <?rN i 

isft 5 ? 11 «f?r 'sib^s f ’fra i 

ctp^ corn 11 «nr s?? m tfltft’T i cti ntf'ta ^ 

T3 *TR II 

The end : — 

'©ct ©ct f«r<$ ©ct *fN»r 1 'oct 

*w*[ 11 f^rt^CT *rrc srfol ^rtfwui ©^ i ut«rhrtffi*l RUt cem « 
%r*t *^?rN ’W erf? 'qt*r i ww vts* Utrfatws ?r i |f% 

JTt^< 1 3f<*l1 ^ CTl*T 1 IR H4* 5fl»J | 

* ^rPrt? i 

( d ) After invocations to the renowned Vaisnavas the author 
speaks about different kinds of Guru adopted by a worshipper 
during his Prabarta, Sadhaka and Siddha stages. Then he deals 
with the characteristic of different Afirayas, and of Bhaba, Prema, 
Rati, etc. Then come the descriptions of Vrndabana and its classi- 
fications, of the nine kinds of Bhakti, and of Vaidhi and RaganugS 
love. Then the author says that the mode of SahajiyS culture is 
union with a woman through love, just like the union of Radha 
and Kysna. 

XLVII. (a) Atma Jijnasa. University manuscript No. 610. 
Substance, country-made paper, 10 x 3£ inches in size. Folia, five. 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The.’script is dated 1242 
B.S., corresponding to 1836 A.D. The book is written in prose 
mixed with Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(5) The name of the author is Krsna Dasa. 

(c) The beginning : 

§|%5fapT I *r«f '5Thlt%®t J Tl f®WJCT> 1 C? \ fin c^tR 

fSRT I I «rtc ^1 C*N1 I 'of© ws ^ ^CTl t 

^ TO fa I etc. 
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The end : 

* pp» fsrf^ i c»i^ <? «t^i b?r ii 

wf* «rwtfwre Wa s?h < »rt»r i , «rp 5 lwt*rl ^rfat^^Tfr %*$- 
«rf>i n i f*rf*r®? %if*t«rPr ^i *rfc wn# «rtfc* 

vrBf hnrWj *rt? $tn jr ^si «rrfsrft 

® fc^PTfa « 

( d ) The author speaks about Jiva (soul), Indriya (senses), Bhuta 
(elements), and the Trinity (Brahma, Vispu, and Siva), who were 
created by Mahavisnu, the supreme God, about three kinds of — 
Vrndabana, and about Rasa which is said to be the very nectar 
of Sahajiya culture. 

N.B. Books dealing with similar subjects have been noticed 
in sections XLI V, XLIII and XXXVII. 

XLYIII. (a) Svarupa Damodarera Kadaca. University 
manuscript No. 614. Substance, country-made paper, 11x7 inches in 
size. Folia, 1-45,47. Lines, vary from 11 to 12 in a page. Character, 
Bengali. The script is dated 1259 B.S., corresponding to 1855 A.D. 
The verses are Payara throughout with copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The name of the author is not expressly mentioned. 

(c) The beginning : 

«SlS|lat«fHFP i ’rfau* 'stw «rcs J rBt 

i2t«t<K i i m «ni 

*wr i m m c<2t^ wi ii 5R m ^ 

i w® C««f srfcfa Ii 

The end : 

*1^* farl m m eftPr i Irfft h 

'Slb^si PrerfsHr *f*®i 1 wtaPts w* c?rt* h 

sN’raf’r* f®r*rt^ ftFtra fSpifipr thw r&*i C5t^ i 

^sjfcsrtr* caff Tsrtef- 1 ®^ i -s^«s> 3Tt»r ^ff%*r star safari i 

( d ) The whole book is divided into eight chapters. In the 
first the author treats about the characteristic of different ASrayas, in 
the second about Bhava and Prema, in the third about Rasa, in 
the fifth about Rupa, in the sixth about six Ragas, in the seventh 
about the lovers like Candl D&sa, VidySpati and others, and in 
the eighth about the Rasiks aud their characteristics. The author 
repeatedly says that it is a translation of the well-known Kadaca of 
Svarupa Damodara, and that he wrote the work under inspiration from 
Caitanya Deva. He uses the word “ Rupa f> for each chapter. 
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XLVIIII (<z) Rasakalpa Latika. University manuscript No. 

615. Substance, country-made paper, 18 x 4i inches in size. Folia, 

four. Lines, vary from ten to eleven in a page. Character, Bengali. 
The script is dated 1266 B.S., corresponding to 1860 A.D. The 

verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The author of the book is Loeana Dasa who puts himself 
in the colophon as — 

■HiSRrcfif TTCH i ®TR I 

CTtR *ft*T II 

( c ) The beginning : 

Off fffa II frswt^ c^<m i nt5i C<2f*T 

*ttt*i ii 

The end : 

'sraffa® >itspr few sn i «tt3f nwK 

i '=rff*[ 'srnsfa i cw mar wfsitn 

< 2 Hrtt | ■siw i *rt»r i 

^fs fsff 5F K 5 3 ff i Jr >rt®T '$Tf?rc « cnt*r i 

(d) After invocations the author introduces the subject in the 
form of instruction given by Jlamananda to Svarupa. The subjects 
treated are Asrayas, Prabarta, etc., and Prema, Raga and other allied 
discourses. 

L. (a) Siddhanta Candrodaya. University manuscript No. 

616. Substance, country-made paper, 8x5 inches in size. Folia, 
42. Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1268 B.S., corresponding to 1862 A.D. The verses are Payara 
mixed with Tripadi and copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The author of the book is perhaps Muknnda Dasa who puts 
himself in colophon as — 

c^ttTtf^ *ttiprs i 

w 'Ttra •for <*m wto ii 

(c) The beginning : 

I <fT5?f2 g®Jtf^f ’«•?- 

^OTtst: starts fenr *nW^s i w-i ^ 

c*tt$Wi ii *nrfa i 'si wfa v m v rs tou i 'si ^ *tt« 

iH Ttfl CStft I 
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The end : 

Rtft 's#!* CTffi <Rt^ i f ’ll rRBi R*rcrR 

i Rtft «rf% <spif% sii snR tT*r i *rc3 <Rf*r *H ^ *ft$ can 
§ii?rfaT3FCT«r fir i jr •>*,*>* *rR 'st® 8| (•*#*(?) Far 

^wf’TRT'ft i atY «rt*M«rff3 §Sl®r %*« c*fto«rR 

fct^c?ra rht rhri »rc®t rt^ i 

(d) The book is divided into eight chapters. The first chapter 
deals with the different manifestations of Krsna, — his love amours 
with Rad ha, and his partial manifestations in Vasudeva, Safikarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha. The second chapter deals with the 
three potentialities of God, namely, the inter potentiality manifested 
in joy, the good potentiality from which can be known the nature of 
God, and the Jnana potentiality which clears up the knowledge of 
God. The third chapter deals with knowledge about Brahma, while 
the fourth about Avidheya «.<?., about Yaidhi and RSganugS 

love. The fifth is devoted to the discussion of Rati under two heads, 
Svakiya and Parakiya. The sixth deals with Aropa (^USTM) where- 
in is stated the nature of various Asrayas and of Bhaba, Prema, etc. 
The seventh says how God can be attained by means of Raga (love). 
The eighth is an elaborate chapter dealing with varieties of subjects, 
such as Kaga Bhakti, Prema Bhakti, etc., supported by innumerable 
quotations from various Sanskrit works. 

LI. (a) Raganugavidhi Tattva Jijnasa. University manu- 
script No. 618. Substance, country-made paper, 12x44 inches in 
size. Character, Bengali. Folia, two. Lines, twelve in a page. 
The script is dated 1273 B.S., corresponding to 1867 A.D. The book 
is written in simple prose mixed with Tripadi at the end. 

(i b ) The name of the author is Rasika Raja (?). 

(<?) The beginning : 

<R* CTR fSfV fTO II etc. 

The end : 

* srfR fRRR: ntwaR i Rt’R ^?r *rt«R 

Ttf*M *ITW II <S5R R’l’PCF C»R ^ II RBpfl 

rrRtra uPr *tr ii tfe *t*rt**n -tar 

*nrtet i *r *rt*r «ts **» enfa i 

( d ) The book deals with various Asrayas, Bhakti, RSga, 
Manjaris, etc. 
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LII. ( a ) Siksa Tattva Dvipika. University manuscript No. 
623. Substance, country-made paper, lli x 5 inches in size. Folia, 
1-11 and 13. (incomplete). Lines, twelve in a 'page. Character, 
Bengal* The script is dated 1276 B.S., corresponding to 1870 A.D. 
The verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

( b ) The name of the author is Narottama J)asa who puts him- 
self in the colophon as — 

i 

Jfpf || 

(c) The beginning : 

<2tc®1 I '5(C®*( 5 If5 fafPlftf ■stem'll §1'®^ 

c^tf^i i 'wrt^ar ^ >rc tt*ri i 

Tbe end : 

I a'tty^'9* fjsr^ <5^5 il 

*rtf ot ' 5 rte1%®f i 3tc^( y rf^'5 ^tc*r n fosft 

’Ff? t ®rt 3 T I ^ «TFT | ff% JR Jj|»I 1 

§|§|r.5ff^t C’fW’fa WTl ’(ToS || 

(d) Tbe book begins with a discussion about Prabarta, Sadhaka 

and Siddha, about the characteristics of tbe love of Vrndabana, 
and goes on speaking about lotuses, Manjaris, companions of Radha, 
Vaidhi and RagSnuga love. Rasas, and about tbe Sahajiya saints 
such as Candldasa, Vidyapati and others, about the love amours 
of Krsna with the Gopis, and other allied subjects. * 

LVII. (a) Nigama Grantha. University manuscript No. 1118. 
Substance, country-made paper, 13x4i iuches in size. Folia, 2-7. 
Lines, vary from 12 to 13 in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
script is dated 1001 B. S., corresponding to 1655 A. D. The verses 
are Payara throughout. 

(A) The name of the author is Govinda Dasa. 

(c) The beginning of the second page : 

<*ff ^c*r c*rfa ot* c« 2 tw srfatr ^ i 

ifk vr «rt^ ii »iTt? cpflwup ^ i 

t»i c<stw cpfa *rl ii 

The end : 

^ ^ fcm cPlMfes i *r«p»! «rbt ^ srf^ h 

m <?rfa ws <&$ «r*n sjwtcri w sn *mr srtft 
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<53? STfa I <RR*f ^RR.'T’R Rt5 »R fif^lrl H ^521 

R'TStR I CSfWflR WltS II $f% §3)faR Sff 

jtR®^ jrW i jr jo'bi >it=T «rrftsn 

(d) The book begins by narrating how Kriena was Jtarn in 
Navadvlpa in the form of Caitanya Deva in order to taste^the love 
of Radha. Later on Navatfvlpa is identified with ^Vrndahana, both 
of which are ’said to be the favourite abodes of Krsna. Towards 
the end there is a dialogue between Krsna and Radha about love 
which is said to be more precious than anything else. Gour in the 
Kali age is like Vrndabana of the Dvapara age. 

LVIII. (a) Durllava Sara. University manuscript No. 1138. 
Substance, country-made paper, 13x4$ inches in size. Folia, 35. 
Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1195 
B. S., corresponding to 1789 A. D. The verses are Pa}arawith copious 
Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The name of the author is Locana Dasa. 

(<?) The ^beginning : 

sr: i c«tR jrNj <TifjRR ^rtc^R JireR 

R5P3^l3[®^f5 I W *l#R I 

Tfct*l (Rftl 'SR H vfkVG Rtf% SftfR fWR I 

C$f ^$4 ^f»l II etc. 

The end : 

<£& m fappl RSfrSR I ^f*Rl 'SRSR II JfC5 

SftR 3R1 j^CJR ! RfttCS JtRR *KR N RRR 

^5C5T^fJl fHR I <4 C«Tf5R trR f J1R 

1 etc. >TR II 

(d) In the beginning the author says that Vi§nu in all His 
incarnations, except those of Krsna and Caitanya, followed the 
customary Yedic practices, but in these isolated two cases he was 
guided by love unfettered by any social custom. So Krsna of 
the DvSpara age is identical with Caitanya of the Kali age. Then 
the author speaks about the characteristics of Rasa Bhakti and 
Prema Bhakti. The former ascribes everything to God, while the 
latter forgets^ himself for the love of god, whose separation is even 
extremely painful. Radha symbolises ; this love. Here all sorts of 
social formalities have no place. * In imitation of this love, man and 
woman should love' each other with great fervour, and when both of 
them lose self, the love between them is. .said to be SahajiyS love. 
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In this book there is a family history of the aiithor given by himself. 
He says he was a Vaidya by caste and was born in Kograma. His 
father was Kamal&kara and mother Sadanandl, whose father was 
Paruso^tama Datta who taught the author how to read and write. 
This is exactly the family history of Locana Dasa as given by him 
in his celebrated work named Caitanya Marigala. The current 
belief is that the Sahajiya books were not written by any renowed 
Vai^nava author. Even the works of Narottama are ascribed to some 
other unknown Narottama who is belived to have written books in 
the name of his distinguished predecessor. The book under review 
furnishes authentic proof against that theory. 

LIX. {a) Atmanirupana. University manuscript No. 1140. 
Substance, country-made paper, 13x5 inches in size. Folia, 1-5 
(incomplete). Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The date 
of the script cannot be found as the last page is missing. The 
verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(£) The name of the author can not be found. 

( c ) The beginning : 

i '»rc«tl <srftrt fsRs*t«i i bfs efo'ssr i m * 

elb'sa I W FP bm <T1 H 

The end : 

H'StR I >1523 <5t*1 f%®11 || 

’i i ft ^fsr to h 

(d) In spiritual culture one should first of all know his own body. 
This body of ours contains everything within itself. Fourteen worlds, 
the sun, moon, stars, heat and light, darkness, etc., have been located 
in different organs. The theory of various nerves and lotuses has 
also been adopted by the author. 

N.B. We have another manuscript bearing the same name in 
the University Library (No. 2535). On comparison we find that 
these two books are identical. The name of the author of that 
book is Krsna DSsa. So, we believe that he is the author of this 
book also. 

LX. (a) Asraya TattYa. University manuscript No. 1141. Substance, 
country-made paper, 14 x 5 inches in size. Folia, six. Lines vary 
from 10-11 in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1257 
B.S., corresponding to 1857 A.D, The book is written in Payara, 
and Tripadi intermixed with simple prose. 
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(i) The name of tl^e author is RiipanSrayana. 

(c) The beginning : — 

SSleNPrtWftr I <2t«fCT ** ^s5*f i <®ct srfsrtett ^ 

^ ^ W h 5Tfn:w 5Tfu i ^rWsi? <4^ fttrfa 11 

The end : — 

sfbftn fwhf%: 'srff?: *if^rl *tr i 

<4^1 ^ i ^ ^taflr*i fa? fnt? i cm <vs n *tm 

5tf? *mv5 'srfatir ^f?t fat?fa;? ^lr3Ri i Ufarfaw ^5 m ?f5rcr* 

*1? *TOt3 I If® — ^fa^tfar, etc., ^<n ?t*T <51 *tr I <5^T ?? *ft® H 

(d) In the beginning, the author deals with Gayatri and DiksS 

Mantra. Then he says that the devotee should follow spiritual 
culture by adopting a woman as his companion. This is called the 
worship of God by adopting the sentiment of love ( ). 

Then he says that the celebrated nine n^stic worshippers, such as, 
Bidyapati, Candldasa, Lila Suka, etc., attained Siddhi (reached the 
goal) by adopting this mode of spiritual culture. 

LXI. Vraja Tattva Nivarta. University manuscript No. 1154. 
Substance, country-made paper, 11 x 54 inches in size. Folia, 1-15. 
Lines twelve in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
108& T3. S. corresponding to 1670 A.D. The verses are Payara with 
copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The name of the author is not given, but the last page of 
the manuscript says that the book was written on the model of 
a book named V raja Tattva written by Pupa Goswami under 
inspiration from Radha. 

(c) The beginning : — 

Sl3ftt«rt*q» fcs<53r i i srlwrepitffoi 'Brtfarss 

<»c«rs, i srf®? 3tf^t«rr* csttR-jfl 

f?®j < 3fe i 

The end : — 

<4 <5<§ gsffsR^ H«Pi 

f?f? h f®? c 5 !? m-% <4t?c® ?4 cs®? 

?Rt*tc® <5<gs ^5fc?r cm Wfat? faiaitw «n®c? <4^ <5^ | 

^f® >rc«t<i ®r«fi fall® t®Jtfa 1 If® *rc i^rtn ®| 

« 1 
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(i d ) The book aims at the interpretation of the significance of 
the love amours of RadhS and Krspa, of the various incarnations 
of God in the four ages, of the incarnation of Caitanya Deva, 
and of SahajiyS culture in the complete union of man and 
woman. 

LXII. (a) Eipu Caritra. Univer^ty manuscript No. *2824, 
Substance, country-made paper, 11 x 4^ inches #in size. Folia, four. 
Lines, vary from 12 to 13 in a page. Character, Bengali, The 
script is not dated. The verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit 
quotations, the 1st and the last pages are worm-eaten. 

(6) The name of the author is Vrindavana Dasa. 

(c) The beginning : — 

con ihswr i srfa F’frfa ** 

«TW i ^ ffal ii 

%1 I ^31 <st%1 II etc. 

The end : — 

car«R <4)?nn frt? i ^ « 

Ste’trf^ ft*r i fn , rct*R h 1 %^ 

afitfrTt* i fw SN* *ran i 

(d) The author says that Caitanya by preaching Harinama 
brought about the salvation of all. This frightened Yama, the 
God of Death. He was, however, consoled by his six sons, the 
gods of six senses. They told their father that a man, in spite of 
his earnest devotion, cannot obtain salvation unless he subdues 
his six senses. For this purpose a man should serve his Guru 
with such devotion as was done by Radba in serving Krsna. 
A devotee is to the Guru as RadhS was to Krsna. Herein comes 
the justification of the theory that a man cannot get salvation 
until he assumes the character of a woman. This is one of the 
pet theories of the SahajiySs. 

LXIII. (a) Sahaja Kalika, University manuscript No. 28.v8, 
Substance, country-made paper, 1 H x 3 1 inches in size. Folia, four. 
Lines, seven in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1184 B.8. corresponding to 1778 A.D. The verses are Payara 
throughout. 

(6) |The name of the author is Jiva Goswamit 
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(c) The beginning : — 

m 'SSR 'Sf’TCl I W 'StfT® 5}<^1 I . fm 

Cffftr® C«f? ?5T I *m f¥*f® C8t? ¥ts ?? 5f? H ?*? 

*rfca wti ’flu H<rt f »n wt? « 

The end : — 

*pw to fc^rpRi wtf*r® '®T 9 hc® i entente f»i»n to •smftff® * 

tfo 5RJf sfl 5ft® I CfT^T* ®tsf fwl* *T®t® II <*& 

to frol to Jfffaa i ?®s? ®n1*i®fi ilfirc c^t^iTf^P i ^fs— 

»re«f *tf*nfl ?«<j< n *m >>*e JTt*i ®i « ^ratt? c*t*r *nwl* » 

(d) This is properly a book on Sahajiya poetics. The Safeajiyi 
love is based upon principally three emotions, Rupa, Rjiga aud Rati, 
Then the author describes various Manjaris or Sakhis of B$dh$ 
and how they help the formation of true love, Sahajiya Joye if 
nothing else than divine love, as exists in the highest heaven where 
resides the Supreme Lord. 

LXLV. ( a ) Cabbis Vidhana Prakarana. University Manus- 
cript No. 3099. Substance, country-made paper, 11x5 inches in si^e. 
Folia, three. Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali, The script 
is dated 1275 B.S corresponding to 1869 A.D. The verses are 
Payara throughout. 

(6) The name of the author is not given. 

(c) The beginning : — 

fSrej m mvs to i f** ^troFCfo* 

fafe wfa (2rmt^ i ^t: *iw faosj? i forat* 

c< 2 t? *im fnfsf% ii 

The end : — 

*ny. *rw *rte , rtffsFt ?f.<n1wi i ^T^tw *nn ^UrTfar 

^ ii , «nr ■sw® *^fear *tartd i 1®rf*r 

*8 fafR <2t?? s 1 *R *rt*T <®1 *8 ft? h?t<t 

%9rf&? ?t? £to? *?«n wt® i 

(d) The book begins by referring to what is called the K&noa 
Oayatri, a mantra of 24 alphabets. Later on the author describes 

spiritual significance of each of these 24 alphabets. These are 
24 Tattvas, after which the book is named. 
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LXV. Camatkara Candrika. University manuscript No. 
3098. Substance, country-made paper, 11x5 inches in size. Folia, 
six. Lines, fourteen in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is 
not dated. The verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quota- 
tions. 

(i b ) The name of the author is Narottama ©asa. 

(c) The beginning : — 

jr: ii sfarel i 'gcsh; 

I 'ojj <^t«l I Csff’tFI '53? ft’T H 

The end : — 

Hirr n'g ^fa'srHi sfa^l O) c^r aNst©*! 

IfPl II ^f% I <4$ m i 

^t*n &st«i ii--. *rm ssn «a-R i ^*ti 

H ’ife'fa II f®lf?rR a^tCRt^t^JrPT I 

^f<5 I 

(d) A book of the same name has already been noticed in 

section LV1. The author of that book is Mukunda Dasa, but 
of this one, is Narottama Dasa, Moreover these two books treat 
about different subjects. The author gives preference to Rasa 

over Bhava, for, by adopting the latter one can get Radha, while 
by adopting the former, both Radha and Krsna. Thereafter 
follow descriptions of Radha and Krsna. True love can be obtained 
by worshipping God with the emotion of Radha. 

LX VI. Manovrtti Patala. University manuscript No. 2861. 
Substance, country-made paper, 12x5 inches in size. Folia, six. 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is not dated. 
The verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. The 

book is worm-eaten, a portion of the left side in the form of a 

triangle being eaten away. 

(b) The name of the author is Krsna Dasa. 

(o) The beginning : — 

sre*. <2ti* f^f% f*ms i ’btsfr farfrotw 

«t^N*rfaFhrl srn: i * Hb$sr fwfsHr i Bnrforrear 

«rs w f^r i 
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The end : — 

i ' 5 fW lw\ '®rf%(2fr?r h 

■5F%v5 *Jf[fa<5| ?,5tfa c*it^l cs*i <s*r fcfas n t 

*rct 3t«il <wr i c*rfaftf% c’Tt^i ^ «rto i c^rf?rt% 

C’Tt^I (TTHTtef II 

{(I) The author begins the book in the form of a dialogue between 
Nitai and Caitanya, when the latter was about to start for Vraja. 
He instructed Nitai to teach Prema Bhakti in Navadvipa, and 
being asked what it was, he said that it represents the love of 
Gopi. Nitai asked how it was possible for a man to adopt the 
emotions of a woman. Caitanya answered that men and women 
are different externally but in fact they are the two halves of the 
same complete whole, and then he recited five slokas dealing with 
this subject. He then pointed out the superiority of Parakiyii love. 

LXV1I. Rati Bheda. University manuscript No. 3119. Sub- 
stance, country-made paper, 74x44 inches in size. Folia, two (the 
second and the fourth page of the book, the rest missing). There 
are eleven lines in the second page and eight in the fourth. The 
script is dated 1190 B.S. corresponding to 1784 A.D. The book 
is written in prose and Payara with scanty Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The name of the author is not given. 

( c ) The beginning (of the second page) : — 

^ i m i sfa tIri i sn i csfafc 'srtTtefe i 

Ttw c*rt*PF <2trf3 1 '*rra 'aft i 'stt’ft ftsrtfe ^<01 

<2ttf% I etc. 

The end : — 

?if% i •> c^®n * nfttfi o *rcafti e nftftf 4 ! <t ii tIw 

H i ^ c^r i 

csfft •ptfi ft? cftf*Rft*t?i i ft®r ft*i erfro i 

( d ) This is a book on Sahajiya poetics. It begins by touching 
upon the 64 qualifications of the Vaidhi Bhakti, five kinds of Rati, 
five kinds of Rasa, five kinds of RSga and five kinds of Bhava. 
The devotees of Santa Rasa are Sanaka, SonStana, SanatkumSra, 
etc., those of Dasya are Hanumana, Angada, etc., those of 
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Sakhya are Sridama, Sudama, etc., those of Vatsalya are 
Nanda, Jaeoda, etc., and those of Madhura are Radhika and 
the Gopis. 

LXVIIL Paramatattva Artha Curnaka. University manus- 
cript No, 3128. Substance, couutry-m*ade paper, 14 x 44 inches 
in size. Folia, three (the first page being misging). Lines, nine in a 
page, character, Bengali. The script is dated 1246 B.S. corres- 
ponding to 1840 A.D. The verses are Payara. 

(4) The name of the author is not given. 

( e ) The beginning (of the second page) : — 

I KIWI'S WJ Jtffc fpi I 

iRR V( W I W Rl ifasi 'JR f^SPT iffa* * 3<R 

faw w <r 1* era i ^ rai ^ f^tfw! ^ra » 

The end : — 

tlin SpT ^ jK i ‘HV'm ^ »IT¥*l 

ifsffli i c«rtra \ 

V5«**| *\Z$ OfW* Fw i&\ •SR I OTtW C>?W* fasf Ttw *f*l *f*R II 
4^5 5? rai®W I C*t Rtft ’ffa I 

*RR WG R’fjJ'fo *Rt<8 tf% *R '-^.8'b ^*1 I 

(d) The book is written in the form of a dialogue between 
Rupa and Svarupa. The author aims at the mystic explanation 

of various SahajiyS practices. The necessity of taking female 
companion is also explained. The significance of various mystic 
formula is pointed out. The poet incidentally deals with Prema 
(love), that is generated in the union of man and woman. 

LXIX. Rasa Sutramrta. University manuscript No. 8188. 
Substance, country-made paper, 8 x 34 inches in size. Folia, 2-18, 

and 21-22 (incomplete). Lines vary from 7 to 8 in a page. 

Character, Bengali. The date of the script is not given. The 

verses are Payara with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(fi) The name of the author is Narasinha DSsa who puts him- 
self as the son of Bhagyavanta Misra. 

(c) The beginning (of the second page) : — 

— f?R w* *E*!3 fast? f STCf’l I CSTtetsf 

#r+*« i; »i«f ot i "iKtat 

vrti *n \ 
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The end : — 

f*ni 3 ts 'em srfs h 

«rtwi fcR , cvtfWl cq'tsrll i wH5^1 to®r ^ v*r| n 
*rhw otf&n «q^ f«n «rf^<2Tnf i Ute* c’fbit* c’rta c*r c^K wBr « 
«Wi^ ftat *E? ?l»r I ^anf® cvtfw «W"f I ^f% 
’Th'fl ■§l» i «r^rt<! Tt»r i 

( d ) The bo ok deals with the characteristics of different kinds 
of men and women, and of Rati, both Svakiya and Parakiya, then 
there are descriptions of the various Safe his of Ridba. The 
development of pure love from coarse love is also traced, the 
characteristics of emotions such as Raga, Prema, Bhava, etc., have 
been noted in details. 

LXX. Raga Laksmana. University manuscript No. 8184. 
Substance, country-made paper, 9x4 inches in size. Folia, ten. 
Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is not dated. 
The verses are Payara with copious Sanskrit quotations. 

(b) The name of the author is not given. 

(c) The beginning : — 

i '«rl^f’prctft$: *rf«wtftwRrc arotfarfo 
i ^^rwfsf wrfa’trc nfe c»?i- 

ii "srf^l b«fl I 

TOR ?S’Ttf? St 5 ! Wl H 

The end : — 

b$t froii tow i st?> 4 i ’ffirc & af^ Brfsrt^i 11 <$<*1 
*T*f 1 apsrrtft 1 «ff% srtft c^t^r «rW 1 

*u*rfo to* %% to n 

(d) The author deals with various ASrayas, Ragas, Bhavas and 
Prema with their classifications and qualifications. The growth 
of emotions is also traced. Ragan uga love is said to be superior 
to Vaidhi love. As the former can be best learnt from a woman, 
a female companion should be taken in spiritual culture. Then 
the three kinds of Ratis are described with their characteristics, 
naming the woman who adopted each of them for union with 
Jtrsna. Then the author deals with Svakiya and Parakiya love, 
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and the different kinds of Bhaktas (devotees).* The book ends after 
dealing with Vaidhi Bhakti. 

LXXI, Ujjvalera Kirana. University manyscript No. 3100. 
Substance, country-made paper, 12x4 inches in size. Folia, 2-20. 
Lines, six in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1234 B.S. corresponding to 1828 A.l> The verses are Payara 
with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(i) The name of the author is Narasinha Dasa, who puts himself 
as the son of BhS gymanta Misra. 

( c ) The beginning (of the second page) : — 

^ M car f^i i m *rff3*r 11 

fcppw* i cff? ^ n 

The end : — 

'5t*tFre fa* SRlfa* >rK I Sfl N 

fa?«i *nrW i *rfra cwrti i 

CJRTtft i *rU 'srt^fi i ^«8 i ^Ifasrrfir ii 

(d) This is the same book named Rasasutramrita which has 
been noticed in section LXIX. It should be noted that this book 
has been named as Ujjvalera Kirana in the margin of every folio, 
as well as in the end of the script. The date of the script is found 
in this copy, with the name of the writer and his address. 

LXXII. Dilkitab. University manuscript No. 3102. ^Substance, 
country-made paper, 11x4} inches in size. Folia, nine. Lines 
vary from 7 to 9 in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is 
dated 1280 B.S. corresponding to 1874 A.D. The verses are Payara, 
sometimes elongated to unusual length. 

(b) The name of the author is not given, but from the repeated 
use of the words like Macca, Madina, Khoda, etc., it can be easily 
conjectured that the author of the book must be a Mahomedan. 

(<?) The beginning : — 

§&%rt*rtwti i ctfafa* CTfa fasts c*iK i *rW 

«m «rW nfa i stfa etw <s^i crt^n ^ ^ i 
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cwm Kt* w*f *i tflf ai 

i sf^GPl '®rt®tt s r wri ^c«Tl ^ lit* 11 

The end : — 

<^F* CltC*T 'BTOJ <Slfe Itf** ^1 Clffal C<F3 CFf. Cltt*T 'St^.ITtt* 

^ iqfa ii rtfilfin citcn fr <st* i *ttfa ^ c*tc*r( 
%*?rl cstftn cntfi^l h ^f% H?pr c“tt*P 5 * c*rf*rtfsnar is *ktI? 
»r*rfefc i tf% i 1 *fttn r % 1 't’FtiFi 5 * ifwfa i *? c’Tt^rN 

<jn i ** i^b-o <$tfw *trei i cnt^ 9^ i f%fn ffift i 

cn»n •>!! OTn <3*1 h 

(d) This is a very interesting book. We have already pointed 
out that the author must be a Mahomedan. The name of the 
book, as noted in the margin of some pages of the script, is 
Dilketab, but towards the end the author says — C^W^R 
C^TWTf^f which shows that the name of the 

book (according to the subject it treats) is of Rupa 

and Sanatana. Now, ^ means body, so the full title signifies that 
the book deals with the metaphysical significance of human body 
and soul narrated in the form of a dialogue between Rupa and 
Sanatana, so it is a book like Deha Kaciaca noted in section 

XXXVII and Deha Nirnaya treated in section V. Again, fif^T 
means heart, and may stand for soul also in this place. So fif^f^RTfa 
means the book which deals with soul. This Dilkitab and Dhara 
Samvada refer to two complementary qualifications of our human 
existence. • 

The author begins with the history of creation and refers to the 
theory of human birth. There is also a discussion about the relation 
existing between a Guru and his Sksya, about the nature of 
human soul which is kept in bondage due to M&ya or ignorance, but 
it is free by nature. When he says that there are five robbers 

and eleven thieves in body, he surely refers to the five senses, 

and eleven organs of knowledge. Here the author is entirely in- 

debted to Amrtarasavall noticed in section III. 

LXX1II. Sadhya Kaumudi. University manusrcipt No. 3103. 
Substance, country- made paper, 12 x 4-i inches in size. Folia, three. 
Lines, ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 1261 

18 
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B,S. corresponding to 1855 A.D. The verses, are PaySra through- 
out. 

(5) The name of the author is Narottama Pasa. — 

(<?) The beginning : — 

i «r*R c*fortF 5f*i*rt *tf 5 sw i 'ST*? c’TWfSp 

c*rwfa* cBtPiw »itfiw i 

TPrtfa c’rrfa’n i 

The end : — 

c*fPrrfe*3 , s^»? ^5 ^ i forc fs* « mcq 

Rt*H « ’Ttai fCZ JRPg* Tft I «FtfR <5«R H W\J C«f^ 

RH 8 *rfaJWpift 5 rt’l l <t I R'&Sl # 

*ttW *rfa i *r ^ *r .*rfr *rvhrl w* 

i 

( d ) The Sahajiyas should take female companion for spiritual 
culture. The author of this book says that Sanatana attained 
success by observing mystic practices in the company of KarunS 
Bai. The object of taking female companion is the suppression 
of senses without which no progress can be made in spiritual 
culture. 

LXXIV. Smafana Darpana. University manuscript No. 8111. 
Substance, country-made paper, 12x4 inches in size. Folia, seven. 
Lines, nine in a page. Character, Bengali. The script is dated 
1672 Saka corresponding to 1750 A.D. The verses are Tripadi 
throughout. 

(4) The name of the author is RSmachandra Dasa. 

(c) The beginning : — 

to i sfWsr ^rnt’Rl i 

<?R a^WFCT TO. I tfWCT W, W5W, FPtfftfea <& 

m ^ i fsfc ni first *nwiw, c*\$ bw h 

The end : — 

m m <£& «r ^«i jf? irrt i ^qbt 

*t? <?ft cffii *r*i*r ^1 fa? «rt* Rt1% ^rsrM c?*j?i^fa[ cafr c*rfan 

Rfa* <?R ^%l s?c^ | Ufa? 'S$ TRW fjflf («J^ CTjr 
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^ffln irl^ar ?t*r n "shr f?T*f ars i *oratR 

c<m? .Njtft i *pfhti vvu cjfNr foaia ffacn ^Rtt* 

*tcs ^5]tf*r— ffa *r ^<t* i 

( d ) In this book the author identifies Guru with God and 
says that without the favour of Guru, no advance can be made 
towards success in the spiritual field. There is also description of 
the various Manjaris or Sakhis of Radha, one of whom must be 
followed for spiritual culture. 

LXXV. Kysna Lila Vilasa. University manuscript No. 3121. 
Substance, country-m&de paper, 12 x 4| inches in size. Folia, eight. 
Lines vary from 10 to 11 iu a page. Character, Beugali. The 
script is dated 1253 B.S. corresponding to 1847 A.D. The verses 
are PaySra with occasional Sanskrit quotations. 

(£) The name of the author is not given. 

( c ) The beginning : — 

I < 5 f«f | 

fcm cuptM?* i » m m <5^*1 

m I SfsTft 5 *? ®rtf% < 2 rt«f«rc i ^c’ftFsr ^«f1 1 

(RRl ^1 ’Tfra I 

The end : — 

faF Sf^MsI &8R m I SaBfOTI 'JFW ^ C^fl — C® *ff% N 

wfa fas -**$ I C*T&I WU H 

i m *»i *rm u 

? 1 'stt >*<£8 »rf®r « cnN fofa *rtw^t 1 

Tfa *rtt 1 

( d ) The book begins iu the form of a conversation between 
Siva and Krsna about the merits to be obtained by reciting the 
names of Radhft. Then in answer to a question put by Nirada 
Kysna says that there is no difference between Siva and Kr$fta, 
Radha and Parvati. Then Radha explains to Krfna the origin of 
Kr§na-mantra and incidentally refers to the nerves and lotus 
theories. There is also a beautiful description about the union of 
Radha and Krsna. 

LXXVI. Sadhaka Siddha. University manuscript No. 2696. 
Substance, country-made paper, 12 x Inches in size. Folia, twelve. 
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Lines vary from four to ten in a page. Character, Bengali. The 
script is not dated. The verses are PaySra throughout. 

(S) The name of the author is Shyamananda Basa. 

(£) The beginning : — 

«rf% cit®1 m m c«r*l *tw wk cstm wt& 1 *1* ws 

wfa i 

The end : — 

fw * 1 * ct w %if% wf* i fw* *l*t* w fecR c*tf* 11 

om. ^st* fa *1*? csWa i *t*r®OT ^ *f*i* ^ » 

akffiaF? *rf j r *f*Mt raH«i cepw ***$ i 

(rf) Though the book has been catalogued under the name 
of Ssdhaka Siddha, it is divided into four parts. The first part 
comprises three folia, and is named Govardhana Stavaka. It 
consists of 23 verses ^ ^Tf'STfS) all composed 

in praise of the hill Govardhana. The second part runs from the 
folio IV to the folio VI. It is also named Govardhana Stava. It 
is written in the form of a dialogue between Govardhana and 
Shy&mananda. The former thus being praised by ShySmananda 
asked him certain questions respecting his religious faith and 
following. Shy&mananda answered that he was the follower 
of Kaustari Manjari, a Sakhi of RadhS, and of the teachings 
of Jiva Goswami. The third part is contained in a single 
folio. Herein Govardhana initiated Shyamananda and gave him 
instruction in spiritual culture. The fourth part runs from the 
folio VIII to the folio XII. Herein is described how union with God 
can be effected by following the impulses of a Sakhi of Radha. 

LXXVII. University manuscript No. 3083. Substance, country- 
made paper, 12x4 inches in size. Folia, five. Lines 14 in a page. 
Character, Bengali. The script is not dated. The book is written 
in mixed prose and verse. 

(£) The name of the author is RSmachandra Dasa. 

(c) The beginning : — 

§il%rhtwfa i fofo «r*r cm i we* ^ 

crc** *1*1*11 crfas ^ *c5f <srtot* i ** 'srw wftti 

'*rfw«f w fa i fa< «rW i ^Jtf? i 
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The end : — 

%s*r ^t«t *i? %i ^rf w qfai *r$ *if5*t fastf* 11 

<afg* ©ft «th i wra fc*rfa ©t* sftrar «rft # 

*s?cs ftrftra* st© ©«<«, ^RTFft^ i ©©ft <s® ^rf©i f,- ftr®l <s® 

i i ftiftrsr fcratf i irf? c®f*i *ri?l ii 

© 

(d) The name o# the book cannot be ascertained with certainty. 
It is a composite work consisting of a few short chapters; named 
as Bhajanatika, Dhama Prakarana. One hundred and twenty-five 
Tattvas; etc. Perhaps all these are the means of for, at the 

end the writer says “ JTTW sg'Tft ©Cf Tft. " The first 

part of the book is written in simple prose. Here we have 

the topics of Atroa (soul), Indriya (senses), and of the Gunas 

(Satva, Raja and Tama), etc. This completes the part named 

Bhajanatika, towards the middle of a second page. Then we have 
the chapter on Harinama, and Dhama Prakarana ending with the 
third page. The rest of the book deals with the location of various 
abstract principles in the human body, and also with the incarna- 
tion of Caitanya, Nityananda in the form of later Vaisnava worthies. 

LXXVlIT. A book dealing with the various aspects of Rati. 
University manuscript No. 3130. Substance, country-made paper, 
K x 44 inches in size. Folia, 1-6 (incomplete). Lines 12 in a page. 
Character, Bengali. The book is written in Payara verses. 

(b) The name of the author, and the date of the script can- 
not be traced as the last page is missing. 

(<?) The beginning : — 

C©fOT ^ I ufai ft*5? «W*I R 

ftw ©ft srft fern i ftft ft^ g©ri ©ft wra it etc. 

(d) The book deals with Rati, a subject which is so important 
in the mystic practices of the Sahajiyas. Indeed, it is said that 
success depends upon sf%f5[fcl or the proper performance of Rati. 
In spiritual culture the union of men and woman of the same 
nature is strongly advocated, and much depends upon this seIec{ioji 
This book deals with different kinder* liTOT and women, and points 
out what sort of woman.^il suit a particular man. The subject of 
births of sons and*a!ughters, the causes leading to the happiness and 
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sorrow, and what makes one good and the other vicious are some 
of the subjects elaborately dealt with in the treatise. The evil that 
may follow from the union of men and womefl of different and 
opposite types is also pointed out. This book deals with these and 
other allied Sahajiya subjects. 

LXXIX. Rasa Kadamva. University manuscript No. 8174. 
Substance, country-made paper, 1 5 X 5 inches in size. Folia, 1-54. 
Lines 7 in a page. Character, Bengali. The book is mostly written 
in Payara. The script is dated 1182 B.S., corresponding to 

1775 A.D. 

(4) The name of the author is Kavi Vallabha. 

(c) The beginning : — 

ihrretiF* 3 i ww i 

i ii «t«ra ’nrt® i '^rrfs® 

IW I ^JtfW I 

The end : — 

favtfo Wt *T* I Ufa® H 

i stHsTfw n w*}] wr i 

sWfaws vcz *mi «flf? w c»rt>T \ 

f^tsrffr, etc., I *rtfc etc. 

(d) The author begins with a discourse on Bhakti and Prema, 
and then pays his reverence to Cai Lanya Ueva and his companions 
and disciples such as Advaita, Nityanamla, Gadadhara and Uddbava 
Das a. Then he says that he is going to write Rasakadamva in 
Payara of fourteen words in a line. Then the author begins with 
the subjects of Krana’s life. His birth in the womb of Daivaki, 
his early life in the house of Jashoda, the death of Putana, tending 
of cows, the destruction of Vaka, Agha, Pralamva and other 
demons, the raising of the hill Govardhana, amours with the Gopie, 
and other incidents of the life of Krsna are here noted down. 

*It is also stated that after the death of Kahsa, his two wives 
went to their father Jarasandfca who formed an alliance with the 
other kings and attacked Krsna. He was defeated seventeen 
limes, but when he attacked again, Krsua left Mathura, and 
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went to Dvaraka and established his capital there. Here the 
description of the citizens is very oharmittg } — 

*PW1 TOf f^f% I 

II 

<st1% to ■srff^n *vf[ ’ra^rS'l b 
lU TO 5}f^TO fori i 
f«tf% 'STW »ttf% «PV #tf% IT51 H 

etc., etc. Page 5. 

“ The Devas are the constant dwellers of that city, and the 
Sun and the Moon dispel its darkness offering their humble services 
to the Lord. In every tongue dwells the Goddess of poesy, and 
each house has for its presiding deities the Goddesses of Fortune 
and Learning. Kama or sweet desire is personated in every figure, 
and every limb displays the nimble play of peace and piety, of 
forgiveness and other ethical qualities . ” 

It should be noted that in the description of the people of 
Dvaraka, the author simply speaks about their moral excellence, 
without dwelling much on their material prosperity. 

About the women of Dvaraka, the poet says : — 

Vfa «r«r I 

C^*f 

'5TW TO5 0 
*f^t fafa IWt ^TO GW 

^(*1 ^5^ fH c*ric« i 
TOwi Flip 

SP<R »TVT II 

^ fsr#i csr 
f*rc f^f% wr ft*TTO ii 
?5»r R 

S**)* foSlTl C“t1re I 

TO *TR1 ? e f*FR 
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*tb*1 ^b*! ?T>1 

f*Tl %5 *J®fn I 
<STCt*T ?lfa ^ stfft OTf^t 'Sft 
«m nltai ^mf»r n 

Page 8. 

(i The town-girls are all dressed in t-hfe same manner, and possess 
permanent youthfulness. They have hair of ddfep black colour which 
looks very charming, A graceful wave of loveliness runs over the 
whole frame. The nails of the feet are more beautiful than the 
moon ; they have paints of red colour, and are beautifully long. 
Arms are like soft stalks of lotus without thorn, and the fingers 
are like Champaka buds. The colour of the body is bright as 
gold. It is gracefully restless like a moving golden creeper, yet 
in brightness it resembles, as it were, a streak of lightning fixed 
at a spot. White gems of reddish tint are never seen, but they 
can be viewed in the colour of the women.” 

In that city of Dvaraka, there are nine lacs of houses, of 
which sixteen thousand and eight are very splendid. Eight of 
them are specially built, one of which, again, is the finest of all. 
In this palace lives Rukmini, one of the chief queens of Krsna. 
One day Krsna was sitting there on a beautiful throne served 
by the beautiful chamber-maids, when Rukmini made her appearance. 
She sent away the maids, and took up the service on herself. 
Thereupon Krsna by way of joke asked her why of all the kings 
she selected him for her husband. Her father Bhisipaka had 
assembled all the kings of India and her friends and relatives 
advised her to select Si&upala, one of the great kings. But “ how 
could you, Rukmini, select me who am without a kingdom, and 
who live in an island for fear of them ? Moreover, you have 
numberless maids beautiful as nymphs, it behoves you that you 
should sit with me on the throne and that these maids should serve 
us. But instead of doing that, I find you are very keen to serve me 
yourself ! This surprises me all the more.” Ilukminl was taken 
aback, and with tears in her eyes, she said — “ Darling, what you 
say is worthy of you, for your observations show a nice discern- 
ment. What you say is beyond the conception of the Vedas with 
Jtg thousand branches, how can au ignorant woman like myself 
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answer you ? It is true you are not a king, but why should 
you be entangled in the riches of the world ? It is also true that 
you are not desired by the rich, but the poor craves for you 
with hearts full of love. You have created Brahma, and are 
worshipped by the Sun. You are loved by all, and provide for the 
welfare of all the beings. IJow can I know you ? In fact I serve 
you, because you have* given me the privilege to do so.” Krsna 
became abashed and offered explanations — “ Be not sorry, my 
darling ! You do not know that we men are generally very unhappy. 
We learn in childhood, and earn in youth with the aim of getting 
a wife and becoming a householder, but the wife is ever over- 
reserved in everything. She rarely surrenders herself in the loving 
embrace of the husband, keeps herself aloof, and the shyness of a 
young wife is torturous to the zealous husband. And when a 
child is born, the wife rales supreme, and cares more for the child 
than the husband.” llukminl retorted — <{ You are mistaken, dear 
Lord, we women are all for you. The husband is more dear to us 
than anything else. We often pray for him, ask for boon from 
every God we worship, and work for the happiness of husband 
alone. We are reserved, shy, and a little unforward, because the 
outside world does not count so much with us. We dare not look 
at the face of the husband, but long to enjoy the sight of that 
face reflected on the mirror of our mind. It is pure love that we 
offer at his service.” Krsna begged her pardon for thus offend- 
ing her, and t admitted that pure love only is the special character- 
istic of the women. But very few of the human beings know 
of this love. This pure love is only known to those who follow 
the mode of worship by means of AnurSga only. (Page 17.) The 
excellence of the Sahajiya mode of worship is thus admitted by 
Krsna. 

It runs thus : — 

I 

f^f*! ’^TtW ^ <? ft SR H 

Rtw few* <2prfa i 
CTt*R fSptftl N 

US ^ I 

ef&t* f#r Rt*r ii 


19 
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<? t *rtf% i 

Wft«l ®R 'srf^Fff? H 

^3 ^f%% ^l^nsl i 

«f^rtn ir 

w * <2tt«fat«f <?m i 

fV w* of c^r f*rfir h 
Hftera ^ f*r$j ctrfjr ^ i 
Tl^fa <sprfc*r ’rfar ws ®rtft « 

'SKW ^ 'SJTCW f%f% TtE^T I 

«J?Ft*Rt 'HWT ^rfaj C*R" K II Page 17. 

u He alone understands what the pure love is — who offers his 
services at the dictates of his attachment only. In the north there 
is a hill called Raivataka. It is wonderfully built, and is the 
attraction of the whole world. The gods who are full of love 
live there. It is there that pure love manifests itself. I fail to 
speak of those charming tales, but it can be said that ordinary 
men are not competent to follow this love.” RukminI became glad 
at the words of Krsna, and she, of unspotted character, said with 
earnest request, — “ Dear husband, how can I see that charming 
hill ? Here in this world we often meet with what is simply a 
physical craving, but the husband, if he so desires, can show us 
what is true love indeed. There are many attractive things in this 
world, but only the limited few among men know them.” 

It should be observed that the teaching here is wholly SahajiyiL 
The Sahajiyas discard the physical elements in love, and take up 
natural affection of utmost purity as the only means of realising 
God. But what is this love likened to ? They say it is typified in 
the love of a young woman for a beautiful and young man. 
At least the love of a woman for her lover can symbolise that to some 
extent. And hence the Sahajiyas say that unless a man can become 
woman (i.e. y possess the tenderness of a love-lorn woman), he 
cannot experience what pure love is. The same thing is narrated 
here. RukminI on behalf of women speaks about her own love for 
her husband, and Krsna admits her plea, and acknowledges her" 
devotion, regretting that such love as her^s is not generally met with 
among men. This reminds us of what Candldasa says — “ Every 
one speaks of Sahajiya love, but it is not so very [easy to adopt 
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that. Among thousands one can know that love.” 1 To satisfy 
the curiosity of Rukminl, Krsna orders for his chariot, and then 
the husband and th<? wife proceed towards Raivataka. On the 
way, while crossing the ocean, Rukminl asks Kj*§na as to' how 
many oceans, earths, hills, and people are there in this universe. 
In answer to this querv Kr§na speaks about creation, the seven 
PatSlas (lower regions), and about the situation of earth over the 
serpent king Vasuki. In this eartbi there is a mountain called 
Sumeru which is surrounded by three smaller hills, •*.<?., by Mandara 
in the north and east, by Kutnuda in the south, and by Suparsva 
in the west (pp. 20-21). The Mandara hill has four other hills 
surrounding it. In this hill there is a mango- tree, as well as a 
Jambu-tree from which the name Jambu-dvipa (India) is derived. 

Then about creation. Brahma created many sons, but none of 
them thought about procreating children. Then he created a son 
named Svayambhuva Maim, and a daughter named SatanSpa, from 
whose union originated the various creatures of the world. Manu 
had two sons, of whom Priyavrata was the eldest, and l) ttanapada 
the youngest. Priyavrata ruled over Martyaloka (earth), and was 
a very powerful king. He found the sun circling round the Sumeru 
and causing day and night. Thereupon, he created a chariot and 
began to circle round the Sumeru keeping himself always opposite 
to the sun. Tim high speed caused impression on the earth and it 
was difficult for the chariot to go on. The king threw off the 
wheels which* falling on the earth created seven deep hollows. 
These hollows were afterwards filled up with honey, milk and 
water, etc., and were called oceans. These oceans created seven 
islands, one of which was called Jambudvipa. Now, after the demise 
of Priyavrata his seven sons ruled over the seven islands, his eldest 
son Agnidbara ruling over the Jambudvipa (India). Then follow 
descriptions of Brahmaloka, Visnuloka, Sivaloka and Vaikuntha, 
a discussion about the reasons of sorrow and happiness, of Satva, 
Raja and Tama ; of Prakriti, the cause of bondage, of the works 
of the sinners (up to p. 33), 


» 3^5? JpTfa ^ 
m t etc. 

And Of tt[C« VK 1 
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Then RukminI uttered praises of Krsna, in course of which she 
said : — 

wr i 

?pt 

^ ’ft? 

“ You are incomparable in beauty and good qualities ; people 
are always devoted to your name with pure love. There are other 
emotions, yet they worship you with natural love.” 

The phrase T»t<r 3PT is purely Sahajiya, and as the author praises 
it above all others, it is undoubtedly true that he hinted at the 
SahajiyS culture at this place. 

Again : — 

*TTOT CSffa <7TW 

C<2iWT fwtt H 

»TW *P1 ft'Qf ?pt 

csrfcqr lf% TO I 

cvWtra f?f% 

TOtfc 'afroi fro to n 

Pages. 33-34. 

“ All the sages think of you with love after giving up Yapa, 
Tapa and Yoga (i.e,, austere practices }. Taking me as your follower, 
kindly speak to me about your Sahajiya manifestations, and also 
tell me who you are, where you dwell, and what gives you joy, 
in plain language as clearly as possible.” 

The idea of giving up austerities, and adopting the mode of love, 
is the pet theory of the Sahajiyas. Besides, the mention of ^ 
of Krsna, is very significant. This shows that the author is 
gradually drifting towards the Sahajiya culture. 

Moreover : — 

^tr*r bp*t (Stmw 

fast fwi i 

Tsfa 'srfe 

'•W fa? Wv sfa? h 
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^5 bm Htsm 

c«rhr hi ®rfw®T c«i*f i 

* * * 

H’pfH « 

^tanr <2f«rtH hh *f*on ch hh *rc 

Wt®tfHEH fa «ttfg i 

$»ral 3®rfrl fsf% hi ^f%?1 cTtn 5fRs 

C'SlHT^ ^EftOf Hsf?) II Page 34. 

“ I loved you with all my heart even when 1 was an unmarried 
girl, and sent you a letter of invitation through tho priest. Though 
born in a high family, I got up on youi chariot without your 
permission, thus bringing disgrace upon our family. In the fighting, 
many heroes of my father’s side died, and my brother was humbled, 
but I was not sorry on that account. My love for you made me 
forget everything ; you have also attracted my mind with all the 
senses. I can do nothing without your permission. I do not know 
what behoves a good woman and a bad one, the distinction I have 
quite forgotten, and I only work as you desire me.” 

This is the real characteristic of Sahajiya love. One should 
forget himself, his joys and sorrows, and be ready to suffer for 
the lover, if one wishes to follow the Sahajiya love ; and be 
in every way dependent on the lover who should be the 
sole support. The author here ascribes all these characteristics 
to Rukminl. Though born in a family of high culture she did 
not hesitate to behave like a coquette for the sake of Krsna. 
In this way the author places her on the same footing with 
Radha, indeed, he has made Rukminl very much like RSdha. 
a ^9\W\ iprfri f%1% is nothing but an echo of 

mfk ” (I do not know 

what is good or bad). Here Cancjldasa and Kavivallava repeat the 
same melodious music, the common theme of an all-sacrificing love 
of the Sahajiyas. Then Rukminl asks — “When you are the 
creator of all, how is it that you bring sorrow unto men ? ” In 
answer Krsna narrated the various stages of the birth of 
man. The situation of the psycho-physiological nerves in the 
human body is here pointed out. Here t/he author has used 
terms like Satchakra, Kamala (lotus), Kun<JalinI, I<js, Pingala, 
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and Susumna It is also said that there are 72,000 nerves 
in human body, of which ten are superior (p. 36). Here 
the author is undoubtedly indebted to Tantrikism,* but it should 
be noted that the Sahajiyas, who are also advocates of mystic 
practices, believe, in this ultra-nerve-system of metaphysical Tantrik- 
ism ; indeed, they have written a number o^ books on this subject, 
some of which like Amrtaratnavali, Dehakadaca, etc., we have al- 
ready discussed before. True Vaisnavism has nothing to do with these 
subtle things, for the Vaisnavas proceed through love, and they are not 
the advocates of mystic practices for spiritual advancement. Rasa- 
kadamva in this respect seems to be an exponent of the Sahajiya cult. 

Then it is said that this body of ours is like a kingdom, ruled 
over by the powerful Mana. He has two sons, of whom Ahamkara 
(pride) is the elder. Ahamkara has Kama, Krodha, Lobha, Moha 
and Mada as his companions. The younger named Vinaya is 
physically weak, but he has Daya (kindness), Ksema (pardon), 
Dharma (religion), etc., as his companions. These two brothers are 
constantly fighting with each other for the possession of the kingdom 
of their father. The father is old, and so he obeys the command 
of the sons. When Ahamkara becomes powerful, he performs evil 
deeds with the help of his companions Kama, Lova, etc. This 
brings sufferings on man. But when Vinaya is powerful, he performs 
good deeds, which result in happiness. This is the secret of joy 
and sorrow of man (p. 39). 

RukminI then desired to know about the most subtle doctrine 
Krsnasaid — 

c^ttf^r feftl ‘smtw i 

ii 

xg^tfvf ^ fa^ri ^*ri i 

<j>fk » P. 3i>. 

Govinda said — “ Darling, for the sake of love I bear you I must 
tell you that the subtle doctrine of love is very mystic, but I must 
tell of it to you, who arc so very dear to me.” 

Then : — 


'srtfw «r«rfa i 

'srrfWt 5 ! ferat'5'fa tsfsrtn ii 
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fas fasiTft ^ I 
j rt«rfai fa 'srfttc® w m » 

sPr f^r 5ft fk ®1r® srci f^j m i 
*rf*R faff* fasT i&c*i w » 

4 *re fa«? ^«tl sr -**$ cm i 

OTl m ?fal C^i II 

P. 40. 

“ All regions like Baikunfcha and others, are not free from 
birth and death, but there is an everlasting abode, which is 
beyond conception, the very thought of which rouses a sense of 
pleasure and curiosity in me, not to speak of other persons. That 
blessed region is free from birth and death, growth and decay, 
infirmity and fear. This abode is on a mystic plane, which 
even the Vedas could not know inspite of their comprehensive 
character and sanctity.” 

This introduces a religion which is outside the sphere of the 
Vedas und the science is Guhya (mystic). The description of Satya- 
loka which is the goal of the Sahajiyas is similar to this descrip- 
tion of Nitya Sthana. ( Fide Amrtarasavall, noticed in the section 
III.) 

Then follows a description of Nitya Sthana. Here Krsna 
sports with Raclhika who is ever youthful. They are served by 
many female companions, named, Vrinda, Ranga Devi, Subhadra, 
Bhadra, Ratnarekha and others who “serve Krsna in the form 
of womeh.” 


?r% w toi to* i 

Also— TO **f* I P. 48. 

And— 'srrsn i 

C* tw W fW TOfaSl II P. 48. 

“ Adopting the emotions of a female companion they zealously 
desire the company of women. 

Thus men transform themselves to women (in spirit) for 
enjoying their true selves (the true self is God). Hence these men, 
having fully imbibed the spirit of women, turn themselves into 
Pivyangana (celestial women-goddesses) in the long ruq,” 
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Then Kr§na says : — 

<?t m ^$*1 « 

^1 »i^i wfal 'srfft *nt*r crfc’f i * 
tr <£Tt«i $»n ^ *rtf*t c«fwfc*t ii 

• 

“ These devotees of mine, who have adopted the feminine emotions for 
enjoying my love have been born as the milk-women of Yraja. 
I hold my intercourse with them when I am absorbed in spiritual 
felicities. The love of the Gopis I hold dear to my life and soul.” 
This is truly Sahajiyft in spirit and culture. 

Then Rukminl asked Krsna about the love of the Gopis. 
u They were all full of Parakiya love. The Vedas speak only of the 
union of men and women as husbands and wives without laying 
much stress on love that unite them. But these Gopis are country- 
women and so very simple in nature. They work in the household 
always yearning for union with me in the forest. And when we 
meet, how happy is the union ! The wild grove is the scene of our 
sports, the place is dim under the shades of the trees, the wind 
blows with the scent of the ilowers, and the bees become, as it were, 
mad after honey. The cuckoo sing in thrilling notes. Such 
beauty and enjoyment cannot be described in words. This 
is enjoying the divine nectar, without which all other things 
appear stale and uninteresting.” Krsna then says that there 
are two ways of realising God, both of which are 
enunciated by the Vedas. The Nivrtti mode of worship is 
adopted by the ascetics. They renounce home, look to the 
friends and enemies with equal sympathy, make no difference 
between the dunghill and sandal, they are indifferent to heat and 
cold, and in the living body they live like the dead. But the 
Pravartas travel in the opposite direction. They think of birth 
as something very true. They receive instructions from the Guru, 
worship Kr§na in diverse ways ; though they maintain family 
they always long for the works that would satisfy God. These 
men attain to the nature of women in emotion. They spiritualise 
whatever they find in this world, and form ideals which they worship 
with all devotion (pp. 54-55). 
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Then Crsna turns to the topics of Bhakti. It is cultured in 
ninefold ways. When A§akti (intense love) arises in mind, the 
devotee assumes the following characteristics : — 

'srfe ICTPIPT ’TOJ f?f*? I 

i 

^tfsnd irx fesi ! s^c| H 

* * * 

*lt®f m ?1 ift? I 

w-isvra ?t^i fV§ irtt^ om ii 
C*?*T fsripn 511 Wft^ C*ff5tl I 
'srr^Kf^ f3ent ^til nti i^s ^ci k k . 57. 

u They observe the utmost secrecy in regard to their love, though 
the people speak ill of them. They think of love every moment. 
Even if the people spread scandal, they do not give up, but become 
the more devoted to their love. They become as if mad after love, 
and do not care for shame or fear. They are not even afraid of death. 
They enquire with utmost zeal until they get their object of love.” 

Herein we find the image of Radha mad after Krsna, always 
enquiring of her companions until she meets her lover. Then the 
author returns to the characteristics of Anuraga. It is of two 
kinds, which may be called, bearing reference to women, Rasika 
and Kamuka. The Kamukas are given up to the enjoyment of 
the pleasure of the senses, and they do everything for their own 
enjoyment. t Among the devotees there is a class of persons who 
are of this nature. They worship God for the purpose of their own 
benefit. They are like those who drink poison even when they 
have a taste for nectar : — 

WPl 'SSR 5C1 fast I 

s-ilftn CSR flCl H P. 58. 

But there are men of another class who are like chaste women. They 
do everything for the enjoymeut of the husband, and try to satisfy the 
Lord in all possible ways. This class is the best of the two. 

There are also certain passages in this book which deserve attention. 
We find the word ^#1 (creator) sometimes substituted for God as in 

ir^ti ‘srito 5^n if? w i 

<»fsprlTi *rfei n p. 59. 
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“ success becomes easy when the work is done, as if under the 
goidtuace of a commanding spirit.” Perhaps the influence of the 
KartabhajSs has left these traces in the book. # 

Then a few words about idol worship. Rukminl asked — ,f How is 
it that men make images of gods on stones, and worship them, but not 
the Supreme Being? ” Kr§na answered — “This is called Aropa 
SSdhana. Herein men ascribe the attributes of God to these figures, 
and worship them with reverence. This is not altogether bad, but 
the best is the worship of the Highest discarding all substi- 
tutes (p. 62)* 

Then begins a long discussion about the worldly life of men. 
They work for the maintenance of family, but the relatives look to 
their own happiness, and speak ill of the* householder on some pre- 
text or other. In this way they labour on till death. (Up to p. 67.) 

The Vedas are created with the attributes of males, as it were. 
They are full of masculine energy and altogether ignore the tender 
emotions of the heart. They deal with what a man should do, 
and what he should shun. Thry desire to know about the 
(secrets of the all-enduring creative evolution), but fail, for it is 
not possible for any male being to attain to that secret. As only 
the females have free access to that secret treasure, the Smptis 
(supplementary Vedic literature) created themselves into girls, and 
became the companions of Krsna to learn that doctrine. Afterwards, 
they were called back, and asked to tell what they saw. Though 
they knew it, they did not speak about this secret doctrine, It is thus 
said that Krsna cannot be known through the Vedas. Then came 
the Bhaktas like N&rada and others. They laboured through emo- 
tions for a long time, and became successful, but as soon as they 
regained the male form, they could not give up their natural charac- 
teristics. Hence though they spoke about the love of Kr§na, they 
only dealt with the higher spiritual love, and their teachings forced 
the subject of the books like the Ratra class, such as Rama-Brahma- 
Baraha-N fcrada- R&tras . As the subject of Rasa was not explicitly 
dealt with in these books, the Vaisnavas, on the basis of Srutis, 
wrote a number of books called Samhitas, which are mere collections. 
But the real Bhava (emotions) cannot be found in these books. 
Moreover, these books are equivocal, for sometimes they support 
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one principle, while elsewhere they discard it. Thus far about the 
Vedio literature. Now, hear about the fsr®! ®?t*Tl 

t Up to p. 68. 

fsrej ^3 c*rtf*t% *r«rf% i 
fod cst?f II 

RC* ^t3l < 2 f*ft*T i 
*K3t RtR II 

* * * * 

TftTCR TtUU ^Ysrl csW I 

c$ vhiw ^ ^5t?n «?r< cw ii 

***•«• 

w wr wK m i 

w II p. 69. 

u In the divine Vrndavana there is Krsna in the company of the 
Gopis. He tastes the enjoyment of attachment by hiding himself 
among" the Gopis. These Gopis should not be taken as the 
girls of the Gopas (milk-men), but they are called Gopis, because 
they hold fast about Krsna. They serve Krsna in mind, 
body, and speech, i.e.> all absorbed ; so Krsna appears to them in 
pure white hue. They have the heart deep blue in intense love, for 
they hold Krsna in the inner soul by bonds of emotions.” 

This is the highest ideal of the devotees who seek emancipation 
through the medium of love only. The author here is ever care- 
ful to eliminate the physical element in spiritual culture. 

Then about the devotees : — 

< 2 f^ am W* I 

<r bees H *rfw sftstsR h 

H’H Iwcv STft Wl3[, WrU 1 

C# 5 * ®FJT C«fC’K , 5 II 

< 5TP[% <PT f^*T I 
*I^T5 R1 *ifRt OT C*H»1 £«!»*! H 
* * * * 
offers Rl oka »d n 

?rf% , »fst 55t§u &*i*te*i wts i 

<*nst ii* ii p. 70 . 
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u A good devotee, first of all, acquires the wealth of vigour. 
From this spiritual power they earn Dharma, from Dharma arises 
Juana (spiritual insight), from Jnana comes ^Bhakti (love), from 
which again follow Prema and Asakti (intense love), This intense 
love of Kr§na is very sacred, and is too subtle to be comprehended. 
It is so mystic in nature that even thfc learned cannot truly define 
its nature. The common people laugh in contempt when they hear of 
Rati, and say that it is ridiculous and foolish to suppose that a 
man can adopt the ways of a woman.” 

The above gives in an epigrammatic form the very essence of 
spiritual mysticism of the Sahajiyas. Then Krsna and RukminI went to 
oq^ Ilaivataka hill. There they were heartily received by the inhabitants 
who also treated them with due reverence. During their stay at that 
place Nfirada came to see Kpsna. He was received with due kindness 
and was asked about the reason of his visit there. He said that he 
was coming from Amaravati, the heaven of Indra. Indra had given 
him a Parijata flower, which Narada accepted and thinking that 
Krsna was the only person fit to receive the heavenly present, 
Narada came to Raivataka to offer that flower to Krsna. So 
saying he put the flower in the hands of Krsna, who again gave 
it to RukminI his devoted wife. The author has given in the mouth 
of Narada an elaborate description of hell, pointing out the punish- 
ments appropriate for each kind of sin. 

Up to page 77. 

Then Narada went away. On his way he came across Dvaraka, 
and was desirous of knowing how the people there lived during the 
absence of Krsna who was dear to them as their life. He went to the 
palace of Satyabhama and was greeted with due reverence and 
courtesy. Narada thought within himself — “ Among the wives of 
Krsna RukminI and Satyabhama occupy the highest position. 
Both of them love Krsna with equal ardour, yet how is it that 
when Krsna is away with RukminI, Satyabhama is as happy as 
before ? I shall see to it.” Having resolved thus he narrated how 
Indra gave him a Parijata flower, and how he gave it to Krsna who 
in turn gave it to RukminI. Then Narada dwelt on the love of 
RukminI and Krsna and praised their mutual affection for each other. 
Satyabhama was caught in the trap, she swooned in utter sorrow and 
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rage, and manifested many symptoms of the pangs or jealousy. 
Narada became frightened, he went straight to Kr§na and informed 
him about what had happened. Krsna returned to DvarakE 
without delay and went to the palace of Satyabhama. .She was 
pleased once more when Krsna made a promise to her of giving her 
hundred such flowers. Then Krsna went with SatyabhSma and 
Narada to the abode c*f Indra. Narada was deputed to demand the 
flower from Indra, but he refused, and made preparation for armed 
resistance. In the fight that ensued, the Devas were defeated, and 
the tree of Parijata was uprooted by Krsna and planted at the gate 
of the palace of Satyabhama in Dvaraka. The author has described 
with considerable power the conflicting emotions in Krsna and his 
consorts. The jealousy of Satyabhama and Krsna’s solicitude to 
please her have been delineated with much skill, and Indra is sketched 
as a powerful rival of the pastoral god. 

Krsna brought KukminI and Satyabhama together. He made 
each of his consorts sit on each of his knees, and spoke to Satyabhama 
about the secrets of the everlasting heaven of bliss. Then 

what follows is a true picture of the Sahajiya cult : — 

Ctftstrc faPTf'T Wf ^ f*Wt$*rl II 

'srt'tw w f-ra ^ srtft i 

SftfiFI *n5F»t*fl I 

forttera ^ *rf% c*ft1 b 

^ fopftora i 

fitful <rt^5T C<2f*I *tt® II Page 85. 

“ Then Krsna taught both of them the mystic formula steeped 
in the emotions of the first youth. He himself became the Guru 
(spiritual guide) and the two wives were his disciples. By initiating 
them he made them true disciples of the mystic doctrine. These 
(narrated in the lacuna) fourteen words constitute the most holy mantra. 
Finally, there are four other mystic formula which aim at the realisa- 
tion of (mystic terms to signify a certain place in the 
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head; dose to the junction of the two eyes, which is the abode of 
Paraan&fcma, io the plane of super-sensual perception). Thus being: 
taught by Kr$na, those two ladies became attached to Krsna in 
whom they discovered the never-dying and ever-youthful charms of 
a Kisora, and gradually they increased in love as they went on 
culturing this emotion.” 

Here the author makes a summary of his teaefiings : — 

nftofe w ct* i 

Oft I 

W TWtPr II* etc. 

Page 86. 

“All the love which a young man feels for his new bride, all the 
affection which a doting mother feels for her child, — in a word, all 
the secular passions of a person should be spiritualised and bestowed 
on Godhead, and then alone will the higher mystic love be achieved.” 

Then the author says that this doctrine was first learnt by 
Dvaruka who at the time of his death taught it to the sage Garga. 
He taught it to Suta and others. In time it was known to the 
people of Vidarbha. Then from Krsna Samhita all became acquaint- 
ed with it. Then in the Kali age God incarnated himself in 
Caitanya. He manifested to the world the wealth of this secret 
love. In Vrindavana Rupa and Sanatana described this mystic 
doctrine to BanamSli. This marks the beginning of this ipode of 
spiritual culture. 

According to this author, the present form of Sahajiya doctrine 
originated in Vrindavana after the passing away of Caitanya. 

Page 86. 

Now, about the author. He, thus, speaks about himself in the 
two manuscripts we have in our possession : — 

fWOT ffPT I 

etftw taw arh » 

* * * * 

**tt* itp snrcfiwft *rtw i 

<7t Yffr ift? 'sfam II 
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fw^Pl wf%l <?lf? I 

^«r h 

’wwtc’t *nr CH ^ ^fsr’t-i H 

f*T5l KtWW® ^R»ft CW *TT51 I 

«r1%n ^ ^«fi a 

w f«r*r i 
<®1 *F5tE* W C2fsj *1 ^ f^m » 
w^fai wtrfpra ^rftc’t i 
^rf^l fitter Tf*T W1 « Page 87. 

The second manuscript has the following : — 

— — fcsra rtt 3ft i 

ssftft stm^r tm ^Trcsi <®ftr n 

* * * * 

^ ^ift 33*%ft ^ I 

ct *tw «fsm st^ct h 

f%®r ^cn «pjt <?ift ^ i 

®=5I t?*\ «fttR II 
^ ftf^T 3fft«! I 

^3 csrfft *iy c«r c^m *f3ft*i 11 
f*!^ 3ftrW» ^aft C^3 3ft1 I 
®pjrM*i ««n ii 

*tft ^S»t«| bR ^>W1 1 
^ wiff ^zm *i^f f%ft b 

'«rrwi sltFic® *ift xtff^r n 

Page 84. 

Prom both these texts, as well as from the text of the manuscript 
published in the Sahitya Parisad Patriba of 1308 B.S., pp. 88-49, the 
name of the father of the poet is Rajavallabha and of the mother 
is Vaisnavl. Now, about his native home. '®fft?[1 is found in both 
these manuscripts, the Sahitya Parisad PatrikS has '*JC<lF|. The 
name of the village is therefore somewhat like l *rtwl or 'eotFl, 
but the difference is not very great. The name of the river is 
^Kt'ftlsl. It seems that the poet simply refers to his former home, 
as indicated by the use of the word Moreover the mention of 
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as a place of some distinction near about his native village 
justifies the use of the word 'srf^T. This is in the district 

of Bagura {vide Banglar Itihasa by Babu Rakjial Das Banerjee, 
Part 1, pp. 299-300), and the river Karatoya is in that district. In 

the Sahitya Parisad PatrikS, we find the reading is 

# 

wsffl •h’tWpri J r%*f i < 
srfcw® w’f h 

Most probably the poet at first points out that his birthplace was 
at near Mahasthana on the bank of the KaratoyS, and then he 

speaks about his present home stating that at the time of writing this 
book he was the inhabitant of a place, which, from his connection with 
Muku^a Rai, might be the capital of that king. But everything 
depends upon the identification of The manner in which 

this name has been mentioned in the manuscripts creates the impression 
that he was a well-known person of the locality. Now, who was this 
Muku^a Rai. In the History of Jessore and Khulna written by 
Professor Satishchandra Mitra, we come across four persons bearing 
this name. It is difficult to ascertain who this Mukufca Rai was, 
who was a friend and patron of the poet. But it can be definitely 
said that he was living in 1520 Saka corresponding to 1599 
A.D., which is the date expressly mentioned by the poet as the date 
of the composition of the poem. Now, at this time Bengal was 
passing through a crisis. The province was practically under 
the sway of Man Sinha, the General of Akbar. At about this 
time Man Sinha on urgent call had to go to the Deccan to help the 
Emperor in his campaign in the South. The Afghan chiefs who were 
in Orissa took this opportunity to invade Bengal and captured 
Satgaon (Saptagram). Man Sinha, thereupon, returned to Bengal 
and quelled the rebellion. (Stewart’s History of Bengal, pp. 188-189.) 

The poet further says that Thakur Nara Ilari D5s was 
the Guru of Mukufca Rai. Now, in Dr. Dinesbchandra Sen’s 
Chaitanya and His Companions it is noted that Nara Hari 
Sarkar died in 1541 A. D. Supposing Mukuta Rai became a dis- 
ciple of Nara Hari when he was aged about 25 years, the age of 
the King at the time of writing this book may be estimated at about 
84« years, We also find in the History of Jessore and Khulna that 
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two Mukuta RSi’s died in conflict with the Mahomedan sages 
who came to Bengal to preach the Mahomedan faith. One of them 
had h is capital near Jhinai Daha in Jessore, and that he fought with 
the Pathan Governor* of Bengal. The other Mukufca Rai bearing the 
title Raja had his capital at Brahmannagar in Jessore and that he 
was finally overthrown by the army of Husein Shah, the Governor 
of Bengal. ( Fide History <ft Jessore and Khulna, pp. 879-81, 883- 
88.) But the Mukuta ftai mentioned by our poet is a person of the 
Mogul period. The material is so scanty that it is not possible to 
arrive at some definite conclusion if more documents be not available. 
About the nature of the book. It is undoubtedly a Sahajiya work 
of great importance. The date of the composition of the book gives 
us an opportunity to know definitely what the Sahajiya doctrine was 
in the latter part of the 16thcentury, i.e ., about 850 years ago, within 
about 50 years of the passing away of Caitanya Deva. The pet theory 
of the Sahajiyas which is the fundamental principle of the cult 
even now-a-days, established itself firmly in the conception of the 
Sahajiyas even at that remote period, I mean the idea of being 
engaged iri spiritual culture by transforming oneself into the nature of 
women. The establishment of this principle seems to be the object 
of the work under review. At the end of the book the poet 
says : — 

c*tt^ tot i 

^ stw ii 

*rf3F to* fcwc* mft* i 

TO *!tto It 

^ i 

^ fk^ % «rfe * P- s?. 

“ Man gets in touch with higher spiritual truths by being 
accustomed to the adoption of the intensity of devotion so very 
peculiar to women. If you rightly think of it, you will find there 
is truth in this belief, and that it cannot be rejected as the un- 
intelligible talk of the common village people. Even the followers 
of the four principal religious sects of the Hindus can be benefited 
in their own way if they get insight into this doctrine. You should 
look into the truth of the doctrine, but not to the defects of the 
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poet in proper exposition. If you follow this mode of spiritual 
culture you will soon be free from the bondage of the world. ” 

The poet also alludes to the subject as a mystic doctrine, as 
in 3pr c*FC5t (Here the line is^ defective in metre, 

showing that some word has been left out. Unfortunately the 
second manuscript is also very indistinct al this point.) However, 
there is no doubt that the author treated f !t as a mystic science, 

The narration about the origin and source of the doctrine is also 
very peculiar. Our poet here maintains that this doctrine was first 
learnt by Dvaruka who taught it to Garga. Then came Suta and others. 
No Vaisnava will claim these persons as the promulgator of their 
faith. The poet also says that in the Kali age this doctrine was 
taught by Hu pa and Sanatana to Banamfili, which marks the 
beginning of this spiritual culture (p. 86).' In page 68, the author 
clearly says that the Vedic literature and even the Sarnhitas and 
works of the Ratra class failed to deal with this doctrine. 1 his 
shows that the subject he treated was very different from that of the 
recognised Hindu and Vaisnava $astras. 

About language. The poet says — ^ 

(I have written about this doctrine in the Prakrit language, so 
that it may be understood by all.) This shows that Bengali was 
at that time regarded as a form of Prakrit. 

About metre. The poet says — (p. 3). 
It is thus cdear that the language is Prakrit and the metre is Payara, 
But he has made some distinction about different kinds of what 
he calls Payara — 

^ ! 

wtfaw fk&fa fH my ii 

Tlie long verse of Payara contains twenty-six words, the 
medium contains twenty words, and the short fourteen words only. 
It should, thus, be observed that what is now regarded as Tripadi 
was at that time considered as a kind of Payara, 
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BY 

Rai Pankaja Kumar Chattekji, Bahadur, M.A., B.L., 
District and Sessions Judge {Retired). 

In the island of Ceylon one hears even now of an 
anecdote, probably many centuries old, about Kalidas’s 
visit to the island, on the invitation of king Kumardas. 
Kalidas, it is said, complied with the request of the island 
king and crossed over to Ceylon. His stay there was un- 
fortunately rather short. A famous courtesan lived in the 
island at the time. She was a great favourite of the King 
and received him often at her boudoir . On one of the walls of 
the chamber, the king who had achieved fame, far and wide, 
by his poem “ Janakiharan ” (abduction of Janaki) wrote, 
obviously when in a melting mood, the first half of a racy 
couplet ( ’fzra *1 ^ that from a lotus 

springs another is heard of but not seen) and challenged all 
who chose to complete it. A substantial reward besides was 
offered by way of attraction. The royal favourite, with her 
natural greed for money, was anxious to secure the prize. 
She could not herself satisfactorily compose the second half 
of the couplet. As fates would have it, one day TTaliH^a 
happened to stay at the house she lived in. He read the 
first line on the wall and pat came to his lips the second 
(*T%, dear girl, how could two 

blue lotuses spring from the lotus of your face). The verse, 
when completed and rounded off, pleased her immensely 
smd she was quite convinced that the king would also res^d 
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it with the keenest and intensest pleasure. Love of money 
and uncontrollable avarice however clouded her reason and 
steeled her heart. To secure the prize she did not hesitate 
to resort to foul means. The poet was killed on the spot and 
his corpse hidden away. When the .king visited her shortly 
after, she read out the completed couplet and tried to impress 
on him that to her it owed such an elegant ending. King 
Kumar was an admirable poet himself and oould ill believe 
such an exquisitely fine line came from her. None but a 
gifted poet could, to his mind, have written it. He greatly 
doubted what the Ceylonese Aspasia said and asked insistent- 
ly who was the real composer. Eventually he came to know 
that it was the great poet Kalidas who had added the second 
line. The infamous woman, not to lose the money she had 
set her heart on, had, it was soon discovered, foully murdered 
the famous poet. The grief of the king knew no bounds, 
as he entertained a very sincere and genuine admiration for 
the great poet whom he had come to regard as a friend and 
companion. His corpse was brought out of the crypt and 
all Ceylon headed by the king turned out to attend the 
funeral. When the funeral pyre was alit, the king in an 
ecstasy of uncontrollable grief, threw himself on .the burning 
pile and two great poets ot‘ the age, whom chance had brought 
together, were consumed to ashes. 

This episode in Kalidas’s life may, I think, be seriously 
doubted. The warp and woof of the insular anecdote seem 
to be wild imagination— an intense desire to spin out some 
sort of a cobwebby connection between the island and 
the great poet whose equal there was none in classic 
India. 

I do not intend, at present, to closely scrutinise this 
anecdote — to seek for far-flung evidence for its disproof. A 
careful examination of the plays and poems of the* immortal 
poet will, it is hoped, afford sufficient internal evidence that, 
in all likelihood, he never sailed out to the broad seas. If 
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I succeed in showing that the poet was, to all intents and 
purposes, a land-lubber, the bottom of the Ceylonese anecdote 
will, in a large measure, be knocked out. 

In the first place, I shall turn to the great epic Ragfki* 
bamsam. There is a very charming description of a foaming 
and billowy sea over which the great hero Rama and his 
rescued wife Sita flew, in a car celestial, on to the mainland 
(see stanzas 1 to 18, Canto XIII of the Haghtibamsam— from 
TOmra: gw. to wt*twt gfw ). An English 

translation of these verses may here, with advantage, be 
given : — 

“ Bishnu, who then bore the name of Rama and knew 
all about the sea and other things, rose up in a celestial 
car to the sky where had rested his feet once before and 
which possesses besides the special attribute of resonance. 
He asked his consort Sita, in a manner to be heard by 
her alone, * please look at the sea, the home of countless 
gems.’ 

See the seething mass of waters divided by my cattseway 
right up to the Malaya mountain, as if the starry, clear 
autumnal heaven has been divided by the milky way. 

Kapil ^having sent away into the nether world, the 
anointed horse of our ancestor (Sagar) who wished to perform 
a great sacrifice, his sons (our predecessors) dug down deep 
into the earth and thus widened the expanse of the ocean. 
From this ocean the rays of the Sun draw in water to fill 
their Wombs with (clouds are formed) ; in it grow many 
rare gems ; and it has also brought forth the Moon whose 
beams shed cheerfulness. 

Hike Bishnu himself, the general appearance of the 
ocean is unascertainable, so far as variability and limit go : 
it assumes too many shapes, as through its inborn energy 
it extends? tb the ten directions. 

The great God Bishnu lapses into a profound ecstatic 
sleep at the end of an aeon, the universe itselF being' rcdufced 
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to nothingness. The primeval creator (Brahma) seated on 
a lotus sprouting out of his navel prays all the while to 
the great God who lies afloat on the .ocean. Hundreds 
of mountains, robbed of their pride by Indra, the clipper 
of wings, approach for shelter thjs ocean their protector, 
as do kings, when hard pressed by. enemies, a neutral 
potentate. 

When the primeval boar (Bishnu) raised up the earth 
from the nether regions deep down, with a view to matrimony, 
the waters of the ocean, swelled by the cataclysmal deluge, 
served for a spell the purposes of a bridal veil. 

This ocean who knows well how to offer his lips, trans- 
formed into rippling waves, and whose winsome ways besides 
with his sweethearts eschew the beaten track, kisses the 
many rivers, naturally a little too eager to turn up their 
faces to him. He allows himself also to be kissed by them 
in return. 

These whales drink water full of living beings from 
the mouths of rivers with jaws wide open, close them anon 
and throw up jets of water through their nostrils. Behold ! 
the foams of the sea are cleft in two by huge marine 
animals, suddenly jumping out of the waves. Foams 
dripping from their temples look for a time like white-haired 
whiskers near about the ears. 

Indistinguishable from huge foam-crested waves are 
the serpents winch stretch themselves out to inhale the 
breeze flowing from the land. The gems on their hoods, 
brighter from contact with the rays of the sun, betray, 
however, their identity. 

On coral reefs, which strive to emulate your red lips, 
are suddenly thrown, by the rush of waves, these shoals of 
conches, their mouths closely shut from contact with things 
spiky and slowly and painfully do they crawl away. 

No sooner the clouds begin to drink off the waters of 
the sea than they are turned away by whirling eddies and 
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the boundless deep looks very much, as if it were churned 
again by the steep hill Mandar. 

The thin coastjine, fringed blue by clusters of palm 

and tamal trees, of the briny sea — a huge hoop of iron — 

looks from afar like the black muckv rim of a wheel. 

• *' 

Oh large-eyed beauty I the breeze from the beach salutes 
you with the pollens of Eetak flowers. It knows, as it were, 
that I, who am very eager to press your red lips, can ill put 
up with delay in your toilette. 

We have, by means of the fast-flying car found almost 
in no time, the far shore of the sea, besprinkled with many 
pearls ejected by oysters opening out their valves on coming 
into contact with the uneven sandy beach — a shoreline 
fringed besides with nut trees bending under the weight of 
fruits. 

Oh beautiful lady, whose thighs curve out like the lateral 
end of a palm of hand and whose eyes resemble those of a 
deer, look back on the route just traversed. You will see 
wooded land emerging, as it were, from the sea which fades 
more and more away into a hazy distance.” 

The verses quoted above point, in no small measure, to 
the legendary lore of the poet. He spoke of Sagar whose 
sons were believed to have excavated the circumambient 
seas. The God Bishnu who lay asleep on the sea atop a 

big serpent was also mentioned. Nor did he forget the 

primeval boar who was reputed to have raised the earth 
from the dark unfathomed caves of the nether world when, 

after the deluge, there was but water all round. Indra, 

the head of minor divinities, who clipped the wings of all 
supercilious mountains, was also pointedly referred to. 
Those who sought to escape his fury, dived deep down, it 
was said, into the broad seas. Mandar, a famous bill, which 
was said to have churned the vast ocean in the dim past, 
was also called to mind. All this goes to show that the 
poet Kalidas was well read in the epics and old chronicles 
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{Purans) of ancient India. But it goes no further : there 
is nothing in legends to show that the poet had any first- 
hand knowledge of the sea. 

All that the poet could call to mind when describing 
the sea may now be closely examined- I shall, in the first place, 
refer to the sea animals the poet spoke of. There was 
mention of whales which at the mouths of rivers drank up 
water full of live creatures and spouted it out — strained and 
filtered — through the nostrils. That the poet knew of whales 
and their peculiar characteristics cannot seriously be doubted. 
Whales come very seldom to the tropical seas but occasionally, 
it may be conceded, they do. When a fierce gale or a blinding 
blizzard blows hard and the sea is lashed into a mad fury, 
they might at times drift away from the frigid zones. Be 
that as it may, the poet, it is sufficiently clear, never saw 
these huge mammals, if he saw them at all, out on the 
deep seas far away from the shore. The compound word 
( )— the waters of the mouth of a river — clearly 

indicates that the poet, if he ever saw them, must have 
seen them in the mouth of a river, close to the seaboard. 
What other marine animals did the poet speak of ? 
They were, so far as T can see, conches, coral reefs 
and pearl oysters. Conch-shells and pearl oysters bestrew- 
ed the sea-beach — that was what the poet said. The 
pearl oysters came in fierce contact with the coral reefs 
and closed their mouths. All this goes to show how the 
sea beach looked but there was not the faintest attempt to 
describe the booming sea, far off from the land. If there 
were coral reefs in the briny sea round about 

ancient India, it seems, they existed not far from the littoral. 
Otherwise their fierce clash with pearl oysters near about 
the seashore is simply inexplicable. 

It is true the poet also compared huge sea serpents with 
foam-crested waves of the sea. Yarns about mile-long sea 
serpents are heard of even now and what little the poet 
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said about huge ophidians bears a striking similarity to 
them. But that Kalidas never put to sea is sufficiently clear 
from that exquisitely fine stanza ( etc.), 

which described, it seems, the estuary of a big fiver and 
not the boundless sea where there was but “water, water 
everywhere.” In short, the above description of the sea — 
the longest that the poet wrote — goes to show at most 
that he might have cast his eyes on the world of waters at 
the mouths of large rivers which fell into gulfs or bays 
but never sailed out to the broad sea from where the shore- 
line was completely invisible. 

I may also observe here that about pearls and conches 
he obviously got his cue from the great epic Ramayana. The 
epic was very likely before his mind’s eye when he 
essayed a description of the sea. The line I refer to may 
be translated as follows : — 

“ Resounding, as if uncrossable, full of conches and 
oysters” (w# vide Ramayana, 

Lankakanda, Chapter 124). 

I now propose to scour through the poems and plays of 
the great poet Kalidas and pounce upon such passages as bear 
on the sea-. The main question for consideration is how far 
do they point to his being a seafarer ? The great epic 
Raghubamsa may be tapped once again. 

From the third canto of the epic, a single line may be 
culled VQWmftaq : stanza 28— as one reaches the 

sea through the mouth of a river). It does not go to show 
more than that rivers flow into the open sea. The fourth 
canto, however, affords more matter for reflection. The firs t 

line I refer to occurs in stanza 32 

; be (Raghu) led his mighty army on towards the 

eastern sea]. What little can be gathered from it goes to 
show that the poet knew that India was washed by the sea 
on the east. In stanza 34 one comes across the following 
line “HTh (reached the shore of 
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the ocean rendered dark by a forest of palm trees). There 
also the poet referred to the coastal region and went no 
further. Stanza 44 next courts attention, etc., 

etc., ^ — Then he (Raghu) went by the sea- 

beach, fringed with nut trees full of fruits, towards the south 
without the least solicitude for victory]. It goes to show, 
at most, that the eastern littoral in southern India was full 
of flowering nut trees. There also the poet spoke of the sea- 
beach and not of the deep sea. Then follows a rather striking 
couplet smtsttt, etc., etc., zrsr: : 

stanza 50 — they (the people of Pandu) bow r ed low and handed 
over to him (Raghu), like fame carefully stored up till then, 
the finest pearls gathered from where the river Tamraparni 
flowed into the sea]. From these lines, it appears, that there 
was a pearl-fishery in good old days at the mouth of the 
river Tamraparni. It was obviously a south Indian river in 
the Tinnevelly district of Madras. The island of Ceylon bore 
that name sometime in ancient India — at any rate during 
the reign of Asoka when he established his sway all over 
India and beyond. Stanza 58 of the same canto may now 
he scanned etc., etc., — the sea 

had, on request, previously made room for Parasuram hut 
now paid tribute to Raghu through the kings of far-off isles 
(Aparanta)]. This stanza, to my mind, goes a long way to 
show that the poet was a landsman. If he had ever sailed 
across the sea, he would have felt, in all likelihood, an almost 
irresistible temptation to portray a sea-voyage in glowing 
colours and Raghu and his army would very probably have 
sailed in warships to those far-off isles to subjugate them 
vi et armia. But the poet, to avoid very probably that of 
which he knew next to nothing, made those island princes 
cross over and tamely pay tribute to the victorious Raghu. 
The lines quoted nearly clinch the question of the poet’s 
inexperience of the sea. 

A few stanzas of the sixth canto — a canto where Indumatj 
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chose Aja as her consort from a vast concourse of royal 
suitors — may now be referred to ( vide stanzas 52, 56, 57, 60, 
61, 68 .and S5)> “ Like a river flowing down to the sea, 
when it meets a high hill on the way ” ( 

ifaftwr stanza 52). This line discloses no 

knowledge of the • sea : it merely shows that the poet 
knew that all rivers ran into the sea. People who live in 
landlocked places are also aware that rivers drop into 
the sea. 

There are two more stanzas close by (56 and 57) to which 
I may refer in passing. They describe a royal palace 
against which beat the waves of the sea, plainly visible from 
its deep embrasures. The sea-beach, fringed by murmuring 
palms, offers, it is said, an ideal lover’s promenade. There 
blows over the delightful walk breeze from the far-off spicy 
islands. These verses relate to the sea-board and do not go 
to show that the poet had any knowledge of the mid-ocean 
— that he ever sailed out to the deep sea. Stanzas 61 and 
63 of the same canto allude but faintly to the sea. In one 
of them there is a reference to the sage Agastya who was 
reputed to have sucked the ocean dry and then disgorged 
the waters back. In the other, there is but a casual allusion 
to the circumambient sea full of rare gems. The last verse 
in this canto (85) refers to a commonplace : the river Ganges 
flows into the sea is all that one finds there. 

In the seventh canto of the Raghubamsa there is but 
a solitary reference to the sea. In stanza 19 the rays of 
the new moon are said to have, as if led beguilingly on the 
foam-crested sea to the shore. In stanza 17, canto III of 
the same epic, there is a line of a very similar import 
gr, etc., etc., snarfsr). This phenomenon is 

referred to by the poet in more places than one. In fact 
the very same line (stanza 19, canto VII of the Raghu- 
%ansam) is repeated in stanza 73, canto VII of the Kumar- 
sambhabam. A similar line also occurs in canto III of the 
2 
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above epic WpranafsT, etc). That on either a 

full moon or a new moon day waters of the sea swell up and 
rush shorewards is widely known to almost 'all who live by 
the sea or tidal rivers. Such a knowledge may also infiltrate 
inland. A fact so well-known does not, to be sure, point 
to the poet being a seafarer. In stanza *33, canto VIII of 
the great epic (Raghubamsam) there is but one stanza in 
which the shores of the south sea are incidentally mentioned : 
a temple of the god Siva stood in a seaside town and that 
was the poet’s objective. By south sea he obviously meant 
the portion of the Indian ocean which -encompassed southern 
India. In stanza 14, canto IX of the above epic the shores 
of the great ocean are referred to, to show that when king 
Dasarath had won many battles and crushed his enemies, he 
turned from the seaside towards his capital Ajodliya — a city 
of unequalled beauty. 

Canto XIII has already been laid under contribution. 
The longest description of the sea is found there. In stanza 
39, canto XIV the poet spoke of the earth rimmed by the 
sea Average humanity know of the circumam- 

bient sea and no wonder that a cultured poet like Kalidas 
knew it too. In canto XVI there was an allusion to the 
sea, churned of yore (^ 5 Tf^ JpamVTRt)— an obvious attempt 
at reviving an old tradition. It was done once before in 
canto XIII. 

In stanza 54 of canto XVII the poet spoke of sea water 
in high tide having but one ingress through the mouths of 
rivers (?ft wr# This fact is, in all 

likelihood, known to all who live on river banks or near 
about. At any rate, it does not go to show that the poet 
sailed out far off from the ports. In the last stanza of the 
above canto the poet spoke of a placid sea fit for naviga- 
tion (STT^kro: fsiWq*: That navigation 

is easy in a calm sea was and is the common knowledge 

Of all, 
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Now the great epic Ktimarasambhabam('i§m^V(^f() may well 
be tapped. Very few verses in that grand poem bear on the 
sea. In the vei^ opening line, there is, it seems, a reference 
to the sea. The great mountain Himalaya, the poet said, 
was bounded by the season the east and west OjsrTuf’t 
gijTU )• It goes te show, at most, that the poet knew that 
there were seas both on the east and west of the long chain 
of snow-clad, high-peaked mountains, collectively known in 
Sanskrit as the Himalaya. The two verses which relate to 
the swell of the sea by lunar action have already been refer- 
red to (canto III, stanza 67 and canto VII, stanza 73). In 
stanza 69, canto VI the rivers issuing from the Himalaya 
were described rhetorically as having met with no resistance 
whatever from the waves of the sea or in plain words, as 
having peacefully glided into the sea ( ^5^ilTf%SfTlT?TT ). 
This is all that, I find, in the famous epic. Surely there 
are no realistic touches in the poem to suggest that the poet 
ever undertook a sea-voyage. In the shorter poems Megha- 
dutam ( ) and Ritusamhara ) there was, 

so far as I could see, no mention of the sea. In the one, 
the poet recorded his experiences of the several seasons and 
in the other, he attempted to suggest a route to the cloud 
messenger from the hill Ramgiri to Alaka, the alpine city of 
Kuvera, the chief of the Yakshas. 

I may now turn to the dramas of the great poet. Do 
they suggest that the poet ever crossed the sea ? I do not 
think they do. 

In the Bengali Edition of the famous drama (Abhijnana- 
Sakuntalam) there is mention of submarine fire within the 
sea ( T3I see Act III). In the Raghu- 

bamsnm, there is also a reference to such a fire ( sprfssjif 
— canto XIII). In the Bombay Edition of 
the famous drama, the line quoted is not found. In the 
seventh Act of the drama, the king Dusyanta addressed the 
charioteer as follows : — 
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32 

“ Matali ! What is this mountain that is 'bounded by seas 
on the east and west and sheds, like evening clouds, molten 
gold ?” ( *T?ri etc., etc). This line 

describes a mountain whose east and west ends are washed 
by seas. It reminds one of the opening line in Kuivara- 
sambhabam ( TjaforCt ?Tterf*nrt )• ’There is nothing in it 

to show that the great poet ever left terra firma and knew 
what pitching and rolling were in a boisterous sea. 

Now Malabikagnimitram, another drama of the poet may 
be examined for a while. In the first Act there is an allusion 
to a popular belief, viz., rainwater when it falls into the valves 
of sea oysters turns into exquisitely bright pearls. There 
is nothing in the line ( srerfaal ) 

to suggest that the poet had any personal experience of the 
sea, calm or ruffled. 

Another line, with a passing allusion to the sea, is found 
in the last act of the play ('SM5TSfT?n , Trfb ^ UTtMTwJ 

). It only goes to show that rivers carry to the sea 
waters of other rivers also ; i.e., large rivers into which fall 
many tributaries pour their massed volume of water into the 
sea. There is nothing in it, to say the least, to suggest that 
the poet was ever on board a sea-going vessel or sailed far 
away from the offing. He reiterated facts, well-known to 
people who lived inland. That broad rivers with many tribu- 
taries eventual] v fell into the sea was but common know- 
ledge. 

Now 1 may pass on to the other well-known play (Bikram- 
orbashi). In the fourth Act, the insane king trills out a 
blurred and confused picture of sea and river, charming none 
the less. His mind runs back to the blue waters of a billowy 
sea, when a river bursts on his sight. The pretty birds that 
disport themselves on rivers do not, however, completely pass 
out of his mental vision. So there is a sweet confusion in 
the picture depicted. A. rather free translation of the lines 
I refer to is given below : — 
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“The king of the seas, with blue waters, not unlike 
clouds, dances charmingly with his hand uplifted : stirred by 
the east wind, the sea breaks out into billows, which look 
like a hand upraised! He has wrapped himself up in ducks, 
wee birds called chakrabak, conches, tortoises, sea- elephants, 
huge fish named makar besides blue waters. The waves that 
dash against the shore are the palms of his hands : he keeps 
time by clapping them. Like the season of newly formed 
clouds, he looks and spreads himself on all sides in a manner 
to close up the ten directions ” (see from ^f^TT qoMiKW, 

etc., etc., )• 

From this picturesquely quaint description of the sea, it 

appears, that the poet knew that sea-water was deep blue 
in colour, that when an easterly wind blew the sea became 
rough, that it contained all sorts of wild marine animals, 
not to speak of sea-shells and conches. Nor was he unaware 
of the boom of the waves on the sandy beaches. 

One more line that I need mention is found towards the 
close of the fifth Act ( f%*rsrf?T snsHft vT WT). The poet 

knew, it seems, that the river Ganges rose from the 
Himalayas and fell into the sea. People who lived inland 
might well have been aware of such a broad fact. 

To conclude. If one seeks for internal evidence in the 
plays and poems of the great poet, there is nothing to show, 
beyond doubt, that he was a sailor or sea-farer. His know- 
ledge of the sea consisted of a few commonplaces which all 
landsmen of some culture might know. A few old traditions 
gathered from epics and chronicles, a few proverbial sea 
animals always associated with the sea, beaches covered with 
shells conches and oysters, coral reefs near about the shore, 
cool breezes that blew from spicy islands across the seas into 
pleasant sandy seaside walks, the influence of the moon on 
the sea, the immersion of down-flowing rivers into deep 
seas, the existence of seas on the east and west of India— 
these, in fact, are the sum total of his knowledge of the sea. 
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It seems, therefore, that the great poet lived inland and 
wandered, if at all, up to the mouth of large rivers. It is 
hard to believe that he ever crossed over to Ceylon or died 
there. The insular anecdote, referred to above, finds scanty 
support, on a close scrutiny of such internal evidence as the 
works of the poet afford. 



DATE OF B?AVIKANKAN MUKUNDARAM 
CAKRAVARTl. 

k 

BY 

Basantaktjmar Chatterjee, M.A. 

In some of the editions of the immortal work of the Bengali 
poet Mukundaram, we have the following couplet mentioning the 
date of its first conception in the mind of the poet ; — ^PHFT-C^t* 

I 'W 1WT ffal ^ ^51 ll” The word (rasa) 

is usually a technical term for the number 4 m#/ CW (veda) for ' 

and (sasagka) for 4 ’ ; so the phrase ( lit . 

six-six-four -one) should mean the number 1460, as, according to 
the Sanskrit method, we have to read the digits from the right to 
the left. The ^aka year 1466 corresponds to 1544-5 A.D. (March 
to April) which is about fifty years earlier than the time of M5n 
Sirjha, the Subadar of Bengal who is mentioned by the poet as the 
ruler of Bengal and as a pious Vaisnav (*f3J <Tfs?1 

I ). Rai Saheb Nagendranath Yasu 
Pracyavidyamaharnav rejects this date-couplet as non-genuine, 
because, he thinks, it represents a date far away from the time of 
Man Sigha who was the ruler of Gauda, Bagga and Utkal at 
the time when our poet composed his monumental work. R5i 
Bahadur Dr. Dineshchandra Sen accepts the phrase 4 

to mean the Christian year 1577, but he does not 
explain how he comes by that interpretation of the phrase. It 
is plain, however, that lie accepts the word ?pT fco mean the number 
4 nine ’ and not 4 six ’ which is the more usual signification of the 
term in such phrases. This gives him the Saka year 1499, which 
corresponds to the Christian year 1577, which, he rightly thinks, 
was the time when Mukundaram had his dream in which the 
goddess appeared before him in person and ordered him to compose 
a song in her praise. 

Although the word is usually used to mean 4 six 9 by reference 
to the six primary tastes (honey-like), (acid), (salt), 
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(pungent), (bitter), and (astringent), it may be 

used symbolically for the number ^ nine' also, if it refers to the 
nine sentiments defined in Sanskrit works oij rhetorics, viz., 
(love), (mirth), (pity), C?lW (fury), ffa (heroism), 

(terror), (disgust), ^^5 (wonder; and ‘“It'S (tranquillity). 

As the poet was well-versed in Sanskrit learning, and has drawn 
the materials of his poem from the Sanskrit puraris, it would be 
more natural for him to pick out his phraseology from works on 
Sanskrit rhetorics. In support of this supposition of mine I meet 
with an expression in the poem itself where the poet speaks of 
the nine rasas. 

wr wr, 

^ if 

— i 

“ When a girl attains the age of eleven , Cupid occupies her hearty 
and all the nine sentiments are fully developed in the one heart V 
This internal evidence is conclusive of my conjecture that the poet 
means the number nine by the symbolic term 1 rasa.' 

But we know from history that Man Sigha became Subadar 
of Bengal in 1589 A.D. and that Orissa was annexed to Bengal 
in the year 1592-93 A.D. Therefore, the date 1577 A.D. as 
denoted by the couplet *Ttl^ etc, is 16 years earlier than the 
date in which Man Sigha might be described as the ruler 
o£ Gaucja, Bagga, and Ulkal ( ). This 

can be explained only if we suppose 1577 A,D. to be the 
date of the poet’s fleeing away from his home at DamunyS in the 
district of Burdwan to Arada in the district of Midnapur, when, in 
his way, he saw the dream in which the goddess ,orderd him to 
compose the song. This agrees with the literal meaning 
of the date couplet. 

This interpretation is also supported from internal evidence. 
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u Blessed be Bdkuda Ray, who put an end to all my troubles 
and appointed me for {the education of) his son . His son, Raghunath , 
beautiful in appearance and endowed toith eminent qualities honoured me 
as his teacher ” Thjs brings us to the conclusion that when the 
poet came to Aradd , the ruling king was B&kutja R&y who appointed 
the poet as tutor of his son, Raghunath. But when the poet 
composes the poem, Bikucji Ray is dead, and his son, Raghun&th, 
is king, to whom the poet has been in the meantime appointed as 
the court-poet. 

*t«M wi i 

Wft?, iT% FHF *Hf, *ft»f II 

“ King Raghunath, accomplished in all arts , is well known among 
witty persons ; his courtier , Sri Kavikankan , composes beautiful verses 
and sings . ” 

*RE"fro arte, 

*T5t*Pf I 

“ Raghunath , the Lord of all twice-born , has been born in the Pdladhi 
family : Srz Kavikankan is his courtier ” 

'SWl 5 T < 5t J W, FFm, ’TFT II 

“Sri Raghunath is his name, he is the abode of infinite good 
qualities , and is the Indr a , as it were , of the land of Brahmans, His 
courtier , the great poet Mukunda sings in beautiful verses composed by 
himself.” 

The poet gives indication of the fact that much time had passed 
since his divine vision before the poem was actually composed, and 
that he was repeatedly reminded of his divine vision by his 
companion Damodar Nandi, and that the king Raghunath request- 
ed him daily to compose the song. 

tfortTO spft, ct sttct i 

fir®] c*r ^^f%, jiihwh f^c»i=T ^ h 

“My companion Damodar Nandi v)as aware of the secret of the 
divine dream and encouraged {me) every day . The King Raghunath 
uttered his royal request every day and gave jewels to the poet” 

3 
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Rfii B&h&dur Dr. Dineshchandra Sen notes the year 1589 A.D., 
the year in which Man Sigba was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
as the date in which the work of Mukundaram was composed. 
But the mention of the adjective " Lord f>i Gauda, Bagga 
and Ulkal ” requires us to assume a date 

subsequent to the annexation of Orissa (1592-93) by Man Sigha. 
Rai Saheb Nagendranath Vasu informg us that he has 
got a manuscript copy of the cautisd which is said to have been 
composed in the !§aka year 1515 corresponding to the Christian 
year 1593-94. 

) *r* frortfsr® i 

*N*fuwi or 'swt cFtf%>ri ’jf# u 

It would therefore be not unreasonable to suppose that the 
whole work was finished some time after the year 1593-94 A.D., 
say in 1594 or 1595. 

The poet has mentioned the names of some great men and some 
poets who preceded him, and these must be taken into consideration 
in determining the age in which he flourished. SrTcaitanya, £acl 
ThakuranI, Nity&nanda, Purandar Misra, £arvabhauma Bhattacarya, 
Rfimakfsna, Gadadhar, Gauridas, Mukunda, Jaydev, Vidyapati, 
Mfinik-datta, Sr! Kavikagkan (BalarSm Kavikagkan) and many 
other names have been mentioned, some of whom cannot be identified. 

The poet appears to have flourished at an age when the Portuguese 
had already settled in Bengal (A.D. 1530 to 1540). There is 
mention of the Portuguese pirates (fwhffa OfWfa I 

srrfasra Tfferi ii ), of potato 

W ^ vpi TO I and 

ffal C^t*l II ) and, in some editions, of hulea the apparatus 
for smoking tobacco as a thing of curiosity. 

'srta? 35 *rff* mu *ri i 

«t1r^ «n » 

fHTSRI «rrf% 'jsrtetit I 
SMumwi mu i 

“It has eyes and face but no legs . It is carried by all men in the 
hand , and has a dark body . It takes its food from above the head . Srt 
Kavikankan says the cream of conundrums f 
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and 

STST, *rf«fta ^®t"R I 

*a, f<TC*r aw a*? i 

CFfa ^T5 •T5T, ail atta ^ I 
a^i snr, *1? Wpn ata ^sla 3p*f » 

“It is not a mendicant nor a man who has renounced the world but 
carries fire on the head. It is not a child nor one of its kind but 
cries again and again . It is not a thief nor a robber but is pierced 
through with a spear. It is neither a daughter nor a son , but is kissed 
on the lips.” 

Potato and tobacco came to India from America with the 
Portuguese and I have seen a portrait of Akbar in council with 
his nine jewels in which Akbar has been smoking from 

a for si with a long pipe. This brings us to the end of the 
16th century. The absence of the name of ananas which had been 
introduced into the court of Akbar, indicates that it had not yet 
been popular in Bengal : it was still used only as an article of luxury 
by wealthy people. 

There is another very important point to be considered in this 
connection, viz,, the anarchical condition of Bengal which compelled 
the poet to leave his native village in Burdwan and travel to 
the court of B&kuda Ray at Arada in Midnapur which was in the 
border land between Bengal and Orissa and was under a Hindu ruler. 

fawr I 

'stata aft, at^srta 6ta sfa 

as at®n 

aterfa ^Ptc«i («rfrtea, <? t xmfwaa a^tw), erata *rtiaa an^r, 
fofaata *rfaa u 

fcf%a fc?n alavfti, cantfaca cm cvn, 

3T*r*! fcretaa w «rfa i 

c*tci carter %i wi, ^a anita ^fi, 

srtft «wta cnratfa « 
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*i wft ^*n * K tVi ftw ft»r, 

f%=7i «rnr i 

C-*tt»FtsJ ^«T R, fctfl f% 

*rtt *r»j *n fRerfa ii 

fisforfti ^cfto c«ttsr, frw ftfs cat^f, 

*rtsf cntap c*rc c v h j t i 

ff *rlcf ^l, 

c^ mfe nfelw ii 

«Jtfwf?[ «r^» «rta[ , swfal *it*its ’Tfcf , 

$rfa 5tf*roi c*r?r ffti i 

«f«fi ft®H c^ft, cfce fra* 

frtftf ^J C?C5 «M «TR1 II 

* * * * 

«rfa?i ^tfpi fit, *iot ffflsw «tt, 

tot ftm «ni»w u 

etc. etc. etc. 

u In the town of Silimabaz, there lived Gopinath the Commissioner 
who ivas the best of good men . For six or seven generations we lived 
under his talvq tilling the land at Damunyd . Blessed be the king 

Man St nka, the black bee at the lotus feet of Viqnn , and, the ruler of 
Gauda , Banga and UtkaL In the days of the impious king ( even in 

w 

the days of this Man Sinha) Mdmud Sanp became the dihidar in 
consequence of the sins of the people . The minister became, as it xoere, 
the king's son, and forced his officers ( to do whatever he liked ) and teas* 
an enemy to Brahmans and Vaiqnavs alike. Fifteen Kd\hds were 
measured as a bigha by casting the measuring chain diagonally {in the 
fields ) without any heed to the grievances of the aggrieved tenants . 
The governors became the enemy (of the tenants), waste land became 
recorded as land under cultivation , bribe was being accepted without 
rendering any services in return. The banker was, as it were , a god of 
death , every rupee was diminished by 2^ annas, and the daily rate of 
interest was a pice per rupee . The dihidar was, like an eunuch , 
unmindful of any arguments , the appointed day could not be avoided 
even on payment of money : paddy and cattle, there was nobody to 
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purchase. Goplndtk Nandi , our landlord , became entrapped through ill - 
luck with no hope of a release. '1 he guards were ever- vigilant and 
stationed themselves at ■ the very doors lest the tenants should fee away . 
The tenants became perplexed and sold off their household hatchets : an 
article worth a rupee was sold off for ten annas . 

* * • * * 

While 1 was feeing away from Damunyd and my brother 
Rdmananda was in accompaniment , the goddess Candi made her 
appearance on the way ” 

This recalls to us the picture of Bengal at the time of Daood 
Khan 11578-77) who was e< addicted to wine and bad company, 
forsook the prudent measures of his father ; and assuming all the 
insignia of royalty, ordered the Khutbeh to be proclaimed in his 
own name through all the towns of Bengal and Behar ; and directed 
the coin to be stampt with his own title ; thus completely setting 
at defiance the authority of the Emperor Akbar.” During his 
rule, the whole of Bengal and Bihar was the scene of continual 
warfare between the Pathan and the Mughal soldiers, and anarchy 
prevailed everywhere, and there was a great pestilence in the capital 
city of Bengal. Much better was the condition of Bengal during 
the reign of his prudent father, Suleiman Kerrany who “ by his 
politic conduct enjoyed a quiet and peaceable reign and died at his 
new capital (Tondah) in the year 981 H. (1573 A.D.), much regretted 
by his subjects, and highly respected by all his contemporaries.” 
After the death of Daood, Bengal came under the direct rule of 
Emperor Akbar, who by his wise policy of co-operation with the 
Hindus, made his Bengali subjects feel that there had been a 
welcome change in the administration of the country. The Hindu 
generals and rulers, Todar Mall and Man Sigha, were much liked 
by the Hindu population of Bengal, and it is to M5n Sigha that 
the poet bestows the highest rank of Hinduism 
“ Black-bee at the lotus-feet of Visnu.” From about 1586 A.D. 
up to the end of Akbar's rule, the jiligir-dar of Burdwan was a 
very pious man, Sher Afghan, who was popular among all his 
subjects, Hindus and Mabomedans alike. In the Ain-i-Akbari 
(c. 1690 A.D.) we find the name of Sarkar SharlfSbad under which 
Burdwan was a mahal or pargana , Some of the parganas under the 
Sarkar SharlfabSd were Azmatshahi, Dheya, Manoharshahi, 
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Khan<jaghosh, and Bagba. We must therefore suppose that the Mamud 
Sarip of the poet, after whom the Sarkar Sharlfabad appears to have 
been named, must have belonged to the time of Daood, and neither 
before nor after his time. This is in accordance with the date 1577 
A.D. (*t1w 5ff«ps1) when the poet is said to have left 

his native home and come to the court of BSkuda RSy in Midnapur. 
Of the two readings “ ” anc! “ c?t *tt»I /’ 

I would prefer the former reading which is indicative of a contrast 
between the past and the present ; and if the latter be accepted, 
it would represent a memory picture of the poet which continues 
the events of the past to the present time when perhaps Mamud 
Sarip does not continue as the J)ikidar. The poet praises the 
present ruler Man Sigha who is a Hindu and said to be a good 
Yai^nav, as well. 1 

w 

These circumstances are sufficient, I think, to come to the conclu- 
sion that the poet left his native home in the year 1576-77 A.D., 
when the country was in a state of anarchy and was neither under 
the Mughals, nor under the Pathans, both of whose soldiers were 
engaged iu constant warfare and plunder. When he came to the 
court of B&kuf.’ft Ray, he felt a great relief and spent his days 
in the education of the prince , Raghuuath, to whom he must have 
spoken of his divine vision ordering him to compose a song in 
praise of the Devi. When on the death of his father, Raghunath 
ascended the throne, he requested the poet, who was now his court- 
poet, to compose the poem. The poem was finally composed in 
about the year 1594-95 A.D., when Man Sigha was ruling as Subadar 
of Gauda, Bagga and Utkal. 


* The genealogical table of the Royal Family of Aradft Brfth man- land, which 
allots to Raghunilth a reign of 30 years from 2573 to 1603 A.D., as noted by Ramgati 
Nyftyaratna iu his Bangabh8§ft O Srthityabupayak prastftb, is apparently erroneous. 
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Basantakumar Chatterjee, M.A. 


VidySpati is one of our earliest padSvall poets whose learned 
songs had at one time charmed the people of Northern India, and 
especially Bengal. &rlcaitanya-dev was very fond of the sweet 
songs of the great bard of Mithila. A large section of our padavall 
poets drew inspiration from Vidyapati 1 and in consequence there 
grew up an artificial literary language known as the € Braja-bnli 9 
which is neither Maithill, nor Hindi, nor a language actually 
belonging to any geographical area at any particular period of time. 
In it we find a curious combination of Maithill and Hindi forms 

v/ 

together with a number of forms and idioms which belong to 
neither : these new creations are met with only in the language 
of the paiticular section of padavall songs of Bengal. 

In order to be able to properly appreciate the songs of our 
great poet we must first he acquainted with the life history of 
the poet and the social and political condition of Mitbila of his 
time. Unfortunately for us, the poet has not left us an autobio- 
graphy, and the political history of the time has not yet been 


1 Goviridadfis 


Vaiffnavdffs : 
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Padakalpataru, B. 8. P. edition 
vol. I, p. 9. 
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Ibid p. 12. 
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definitely known. We are therefore to study first of all what 
materials are available from the works of the poet himself for the 
ascertainment of his age. 

Klrtilata a historical poem in ^ cantos is popularly 

believed to have been the earliest of Vidyapati’s works. It relates 
the story of Vlrasimha and Klrtisimlja who went to the court of 
IbrShim Sh5h at Jaunpur (CSTfat^) to seek # the help of the great 
Mahornedan ruler to punish one Turugka named AsalSn who had 
killed their father, Gagan Ray or Gaganes Ray (not Ganes as is 
usually believed) in the year 25*2 L. S. corresponding to 1372 A. I). 1 
In this work, Vidyapati speaks highly of the Brahman dynasty 
of kings known as the Oeni Vamsa wherein such a great king as 
Kamesvar was born. Bkogih Ray was his son and had been 
honoured by Feroz Shah Tughlak (1353-1388 A.D.) who called 
him (dear friend). 2 Bhogls Ray’s son Gaenes Ray or 

Gaana Ray was killed treacherously by a Turuska of the name of 
Asalan for greed of kingdom on the 5th day of the first lunar 
half of the month of Madhu (Caitra) in the year 252 of king 
Laksman ^en (1372 A.D.). His two sons Vlrasimha and Kirtisimha 
of whom the latter was more meritorious, went to the court of 
Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur (OTW^pl) for help against their enemy. 
Ibrahim Shah and Mahmud came to Tirhut to help them, and with 
their help the two brothers were able to capture the kingdom of 
their father from AsalSn who was defeated but not killed. We 

1 (TO fafiro TO CT I 

ii 

i ' 

*it*i farotft ^ i” 

Klrtilata, p. 7, H. P. fifistrl’s edition. 

(TO TOrt I 

w m fWTOCT 1 

<ttTO ftPi to *rt?nn r 

India Govt. MS., p. 3. 

» “f^st 'Bpt f*WCTlt5f »lt? jpitspi I" 

p. 4, H. P. Sflstrt’s edition. 
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know from history that IbrShim Shah and Mahmud were the 3rd 
and 4th independent rulers respectively of the kingdom of Jaunpur 
which came into being in 139 1 A.D. owing to the weakness of the 
independent sovereigft Mahmud Tughlak. Ibrfihim ruled from 
1401 to 1440 A.D. and his successor Mahmud from 1440 to 1457, 1 
If Klrtilata be found to bS the earliest of VidyapatPs works, its 
date may be roughly calculated to have been 1405-08 A.D,, for 
Vidyfipati was engaged in other activities since 1410 A.D. under 
the family of Devasimha. 

Bhu-parikrama is a work giving the geographical 

account of 65 towns or villages together with their puranic 
importance if any. This account is in the form of a story told 
to Baladev during his travel to Janakdes. This work was written 
by Vidyapati under orders from king Devasithha of Mithila who 
was at that time staying in the Naimisa forest with his son Siva 
Simha. 2 There are occassional references to historical events such 
as the story of Narasimhadev of Karnat family ‘serving 

Mahammad, the YavaneSvar of Hastinapur (Delhi). 3 This story 
and many others are given in the PurusaparlksS (^Wt?W) as 
well. The date of the composition must be earlier than 1413 A.D., 
the year in which Devasimha died. 

PurusaparlksS is another prose work in Sanskrit 

on moral and political tales intended for the instruction of children : 
it is of the type of the Pancatantra (*f the well-known 
Sanskrit work for the instruction of children : but unlike the Panca- 
tantra it does not describe animals talking on various topics, all 
its characters being human beings, many of whom are historical 

1 Elphinstone's History of India, pp. 748-49, ed. 1916. 

* ytfilWl, Sanskrit College MS. No. VI, 79. fol. introductory verses : 
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characters. Many stories of the previous work (^tfipFSTl) have 
been repeated unaltered in this work, which was written under the 
orders of Siva Simha, but the king was dead before the completion 
of the work. We do not know when Siva Sitfiha died* According 
to the Mithila-darpan which records the traditions of Mithila without 
any discrimination, gives a long reigfi ( 1403-1445) to Siva Simha, 
and a long account of the king’s death in prison at Delhi. Accord- 
ing to this story, Lakhima Devi, the chief queen of Siva Siihha, 
waited for 12 years after Siva Simha had been imprisoned, and 
then she performed the Kuba-daha-Sraddha (^Fft^aTfo). Mr. 
Nagendranath Gupta, the celebrated editor of Vidyapati’s Padavall 
in Bengal (and in Mithila too), speaks of another tradition according 
to which Siva Simha was king only for 8^ years, after which he 
was killed in battle with the Musalmans. Although according to 
this tradition, no information was available of the king after the 
battle, Mr. Gupta infers that he must have been killed. Vidyapati 
however* gives testimony to Siva Sirhha’s victorious warfare against 
a Gauda king and a Gazzana (Ghazni ? ) king. He also states 
that Siva Simha was dead before the Paru§aparlksa was completed. 
As this work is not a big one, it is likely that it was finished within 
about a year. In the light of this it may be assumed that the 
tradition that assigns a rule of years to Siva Simha is most 
probably correct. So we have reasons to believe 'that the work 
was finished in about the year 1417 A.D. when Siva Simha had 
been dead. 1 

Puru§a*parlk§a, Darbhanga edition’ by Chandra Jha ;" t introductory vers© 3. 
ibid colophon of 4th Chapter 

Bengali I translation of the *4 (BalJgavasI edition), final colophon : 

% *1- final v °rse (not translated in the Bengali version). 

c*1 HI* \\ 

^ frorfetTOtwirl 
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Although the two works > Bhu-paribrama and Pnrusaparlk§5 
were written in Sanskrit prose they do not make a display of poetical 
excellences according ^ to the conventional rules of Sanskrit poetics 
in which Vidy&pati was so well versed. This cannot be dne to 
their having been composed in the early life of the poet, for his 
Klrtilata which is said to have been an earlier work than 

these, is replete with very beautiful expressions worthy of the name 
of Vidyapati, although it was written in the Maithih Apabhramsa. 
The simplicity of language is therefore due to the fact that the 
books were intended for the instruction of children. 

Klrtipataka is an amatory poem written in the same 

Avahafctha language in which the KlrtilatS was written under 

orders from king $iva Simha and perhaps in his youthful days. 
The date of composition may therefore be inferred to have been 
about the same time as that of the Klrtilata (1405-08 A.D.) 

Likhanavall is a Sanskrit work on the forms of letter- 

writing composed under the patronage of a Puraditya who was a 
Jaigirdar in North Mithila and who is said to have slain Arjun 
Simha, a younger member of the royal family of KameSvar, other- 
wise known as the Oeni Vamba.* This event must have taken 
place in or before L. S. 299 (1417-18 A.D.), a date mentioned 
repeatedly in the sample form*, of letters given in the work. 

Gagga-Vakyavall is a poem on the religious merits 

of worshipping the holy river, of visiting it, or of bathing in it. 
It is a compilation made from various works on Smrti and 
Puran ; the authorship is attributed to the patron who is 
Visvasa Devi, queen of Padma Simha, younger brother and 
successor of Siva Simha. 2 The following are some of the works 
quoted or referred to : (1) the Mahabharat, (2) the Ramayan, 

(3) Chandoga-parisi§ta, (4) Maitrayanlya-pariBista, (5) Yogi 

About Siva Sithha’s defeating an ^ kings see verse 3 in the introduction 
to the Sambhu vfikySvali quoted in that conuection. 

1 End verse of Likhanivali : — 

c«FBK i > n 

8 End verse ; 
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Y&jnavalkya, and various Purans and Smrtis. It mentions for the 
first time that as PraySg (or Allahabad) is known as the Yuktaveni 
Sapfcagram or Daksin Prayag is the Muktaveni 
* • Vidyapati has in this particular case been followed by 
Vficaspati Misra Ganapati (st^f^*^), Raghu- 

nandan (<2tfaf%^l-^), and almost alf subsequent Smrti scholars on 
the subject. This work is quoted several times by 

Ganapati in his GaggabhaktitaragginI which work belongs to the 
early decades of the 16th century A.D. The author of this work 
cannot therefore be identified as Vid^apati’s father who happened 
to bear the same name (Ganapati). 

Sambhu-vakyavall ("t^-Tt^JTvft) nr !§aiva-sarvasva-sar (b*K- 

is another great work attributed to the same Viivasa Devi. 
It consists of 2507 verses, and is thus a vast treatise on the 
Saiva form of worship. In the introductory verses we find the 
following genealogy of the kings of the family : — 

Bhavasimha 

I 

son 

Devasimha 

I 

sons 

.. ITT I l. 

Sivasimha Padmasiriiha ( =» ViSvasa Devi). 2 

Bhavasimha is said to have been a very powerful monarch noted 
for his gifts to the beggars and for having conquered and subdued 
many kings. His son Devasimha is said to have been a great 
conqueror and endowed with all the virtues and merits of a worthy 
monarch. He is also said to have dug a great pleasure-tank (3?t?l- 
a *k Sakkurl Sdsan , for which benevolent work he is the fit object 

Colophon : 1 8HV( 

falfa flniftV VrtV^JtVll »RW1 I VFNft: 1— India Office MS. No. 819 A 

( 10 ). 

1 Sanskrit College MS. II, 322. fol. 121b. and 122a ; 
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of the reverence of all. His son Siva Simha is said to have been a 
great hero who had led victorious campaigns against the Gaii^a king 

and the Gazzana ^Ghazni ?) king each of whom came to war with 
many huge armies driving many huge elephants. His younger brother 
and successor was Padmasiriiha who is said to have been like Bhlm 
in the battle field,^ like the Desire-granting tree in liberality, like 
the great Himalay, the autumnal full moon, and the white lotus 
in fame : he had been made with the essence of all great beings 
by the Creator, e.g., with the learning of Brhaspati, the humility 
of RSm, the valour of the god of Death, the patience of the 
Earth, the gravity of the Sea, and the liberality of Vali. His queen 
Visvgsa Devi was born in the world-famous family like Lak§ml 
in the Milk Ocean, and had herself attained the height of virtuous 
deeds. Seated on the throne of her husband she maintained the 
whole of the land of MithilS and was like Arundhatl herself in 
character. Like Sad of Indr a, like Gaurl of the lord of Gaurl, 

w V 

like Rati of Kam, like Slta of Ram, like Sri of Visnu was the 
great queen of Padmasimha, bright with intelligence, affable in 
manners, known in the world for political craft, and wakeful in 
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the whole world. She was the daughter of a great Brahman and 
favourite queen of the king. How many men have been famed in 
the world for liberality ! and how many there are ! But none of 
them can equal the queen Visvasa Devi in liberal habits. The 
Viivabbag tank with the flower gardens on its embankments with 
numberless bees humming thereon proclaims the name of ViSvasa 
Devi (who is fancifully likened to the tank itself in graces). 
VisvSsa Devi was also accustomed to daily celebrating the worship 
of Siv with innumerable gifts to the poor. It was this world- 
famous queen ViSvasa Devi who ordered the great poet Vidyapati 
to compile the encyclopaedic holy scripture of the Saiva cult. This 
& hmbhu-vakyavn.il ( is to be the shelter of learned men 
wishing to attain sultlhi (salvation) like a - Wishgranting creeper 
spreading with new foliage, new flowers and charming fruits. 

# # • » 
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Vibhagasar is another work of about 585 verses on 

the law of partition of property and inheritance. This was composed 
by VidySpati at. the instance of Narasimhadev, son of Iiarisimba 
dev, son of Bhavasi&hadev. Narasimha was also known by the Firud 
DarpanSrSyan. 1 The following table gives the full genealogy 

Kamesyar 

I 

Sons 


Bhoglsvar 

Son 


Bhavasimha 

! 

Sons 


Gaana Rfiy or | | 

Gaenesa (slain 1372 A.D.) Devasimlia Tripnrasiraha 
| (d. 1413 A.D.) | 


__ Sons | | | 

| | givasimha Arjuna Amara 

Virasiiiiha Klrtisimha | 

Padmasimha 
— Visvasa Devi 


Harisimlia 

i 

Naraairibba 
— Dhira =HIra 

I I. 

I Candrasiiiiha 


Dhlrasimha 
(1438 A.D.) 

Raghavendra 

Gadadhar 
(1491, 1493 A.D.) 


Bhairavasimha 

w i 

Ramabhadra 

i 

Lakgmln&th 
(1511 A.D.) 


fasu opt frottf' 3^*1 frsn'ttr® »wtPra> % 

«r ®rl fast i 

fawmwMj f’raPwte’flfih i 

fatto cvrft prasufs fw Hwfapffir* n ii n 
»tspitun 

Ji’Jf’Wl 11X1 i 

ii m h 

The title of the woik is most probably »s given in the 12th verse 

and not ^itsf as given in the llt.h. Compare the titles and 


^t’FIt’lsTr. The work ia compared to a wish.grnnting creeper in the last verse 
and gives the name of the work as WjH“Tl 1 


1 “ ?ttai : sr'i»tt'( ?fiifJK? 
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Dfinav&kyavall is a poetical work on the religious 

merits of various kinds of gifts. The work is attributed to Dhlravatl, 
the elder queen of Narasiihhadev. 1 A manuscript of this work 
dated 1589 samvat (1482 A.D.) is reported in Bbandarkar's Report 
for the year 1888-84, p. 852. 

Durgabhaktitaragginl us a huge work of over 

one thousand ifferses and is the latest of Vidjapkti’s Sanskrit works. 
It was written under the patronage of the three brothers, Dhlrasiiiiha, 
Bbairavasitfrha and Candrasimha, the three sons of Narasimha. 2 
The ceremony of the autumnal worship of the goddess, Durga, has 
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been a great festival in Eastern India for the last thousand years, 
^ulapani of the court of the Sen kings of Bengal wrote a work 
on the subject called f Durgotsavavivek 9 in the 

12th century A.D. *But Vidyapati’s work is much greater in 
importance and much larger in size. All subsequent writers on the 
subject have had to refer to f him and quote him as an important 
authority. We do not know the exact date of the composition of 
this great work, but we have an authentic date of the reign 
of Dhlrasimha. A copy of Srinivasas commentary on the PrS krta 
poem Setubandha, called the Setu-darpanl (C*ri>ff*T%) was copied by 
one Ratnefivar in 321 L. S., Kartik new moon, Saturday (1440 A.D.) 
when Dhlrasimha was the ruling King in Mithila. 1 But the 
late Mr. Manomohan CakravartI ascertained by astronomical 
calculations that the Kartik new moon fell on a Saturday in the 
year 1438 (18th October) and not in the year 1440. Mr, Nagendra- 
nath Gupta thinks that Vidyapati died in about the year 329 L.S. 
Kartik, 13th day of the bright moon (p. of the introduction). 
This corresponds to 1448 A.D. We may therefore reasonably suppose 
that Durgabhaktitaragginl was finished some time before 1448 A.D. 

Two works of Vidyapati have been lost to us ; — (1) V arsakrtya 
(^**51), a work on the Hindu ceremonies and festivals throughout 
the year, and (2) Gayavakyavall > a work on the merits 

of giving pityda to the manes at Gaya. Varsakrtya has been quoted 
by Raghunandan in his Malamasa-tattva, but the other work rests 
absolutely on tradition. 

From a study of the works of Vidyapati we may come to the 
clear conclusion that his literary activities extend from about 1405 
A.D . to about 1448 A.l). No work of VidySpati is known to us 
that is dated either before 1405 or after 1448 A.D. 

Sir George Abraham Grierson collected from local sources a 
genealogy of the family of Vidyapati which he published in his 
Maithil Chrestomathy in the year 1881 A.D. (p. 39), (a similar list had 

1 SrTnivas’s Setu-darpani, colophon : 
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Deen published by Rfijkrsna Mukhopadbyay in the BaggadarSan, a few 
years ago). For convenience of reference we give the list below: 

8. Vismmfith £arma Thakur ; of Bisphi, the founder. 

7. Haraditya Thakur 

6. Karmaditya Thakur (‘Dharmaditya'aec. to Rajkrsna 
Mukherjee). 

5. Devaditya Thakur 

4. DhlreSvar Thakur (* Blresvar * acc. to Rajkrsna 
Mukherjee ). 

8. Jayadatta Thakur 

2. Ganapati Thakur 

1. Vidyapati Thakur 

2. Harapati ThSkur 

8. None, alias Ratidhar Thakur 

4. Raghu Thakur 

5. ViSvanath Thakur 

6. Pi tain bar Thakur 

7. Narayan Thakur 

8. Dinamani Thakur 

9. Tula Thakur 

10. Ekanath Thakur 

11. Bh&ia Th&kur 

v 

! 

1 12. Nanu Thakur 12. Phanllal Thakur 

18. Banamall Thakur US. Badrlnath Th&kur 

This table which gives nothing but mere names of twenty 
generations of Vidy apati's family has been a source of confusion to 
all subsequent scholars who tried to identify some of these names 
with names of great men living at different times in Mithilft. 
Mr. Nagendranath Gupta asserts with a certain amount of firmness 
that the author of the GaijgabhaktitaragginI 
must be identified with Ganapati who happens to be in the above 
table as the father of Vidyapati. He also asserts that this Ganapati 
tyas the court pandit of Raja Ganesvar, uncle of Siva Simha ; but 
he gives no evidence in support of his statements. We have already 
seen from the evidence of Vidyapati’s Klrtilata that the name of 
1 Alive in 1881 A.D, 
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‘'ivasiifalia’g uncle was not Ganesvar, but Gaeneba or Gaana Raya 1 
which cannot be the phonetic eqivalents of Ganesvar in Maithill 

w 

Apabhrathsa in which the work is written. Moreover we have 
already seen in our description of Vidyapati’s Gaggavakyavall 
that the author of the Gaggabhaktitaraggint quotes jiassages from 
the Gaggav&ky avail and refer* to him as a professor of great respect. 
The late Mr. Manomohan Chakravarti places Ganapati in the early 
decades of the 16th century A.D, There are two manuscripts of 
GaggSbhaktitaragginl in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library. A 
reference was made to these two manuscripts which disclosed the 
fact that the small work of Ganapati (in 3 iarangaB) quotes 
Vidyapati on three occasions as authority. Therefore we are unable 
to identify Vidyapati’s father as the author of the Gaiigabhakti- 
tarangi'Qi who belongs to a much later age. 

Another attempt has been made to connect the family of 
Vidyapati with that of Canjesvar ou account of the fact that 
4 Devadilya * is a name common to the two families. Karmaditya 
who gave the temple of Tilakesvar in 1332 A.D. cannot be the 
great grand father of Caiifjesvar who made a gift of his own 
weight in gold in 1314 A.D. and was at that time a very powerful 
minister. We have threfore no grounds upon which to base the 
identity of the two families. 2 It may be correct to speak of 
Karmaditya as an ancestor of Vidyapati and not of CandeSvar. 
In the light of this fact we can approximate the time in which 
Vidyapati might have been born. Allowing that Karmaditya was 

p. 4, Kirtilatg, ed. H. P. 6asfcri. 

TOfoTO 5TO*t**T Wfo p. 5, ibH. 

*\\7\ P- 7, ibid. 

few ^ p. 9, ibid. 

C^Tt p. 20, ibid . 

p. 21, ibid. 

These names may phonetically correspond to and *51^ jftf 

and not to or 

* Date on a stone inscription in the temple of Tilakesvar which Mr. Gnpta 
thinks to be the date of the construction of the temple ; 
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an old man of 60 when the temple was constructed in 1332 A.D., 
We may suppose that three of his descendants, Devaditya, DhlreSvar 
and Jayadatta had been born by that time. Jayadatta’s son 
Ganapati cannot be thought of as born before about 1352 A.D., 

and so Vidyapati cannot be thought of as born before about 1372 A.D. 
But all this is merely a surrnis^ verging on one extremity of 
possibilities. 

We have got two authentic dates in the life of Vidyapati : — 
(i) L. S. 291 corresponding to 14 10 A.D. when a copy of the 
Kavvaprakasaviveka was copied under his order : and (2) L. S. 
309 corresponding to 1428 A.D., when Vidyapati himself copied 
the Bhagavata Purina. 1 We have no other authentic dates earlier 
than these dates. Therefore we would not be far removed from 
truth if we suppose that Vidyapati was born in abotit 137 2 A.D. and 
died in about 1448 A.D. But we have positive evidences to believe 
that Vidyapati was alive from 1400 A.D. to 1438 A.D. 

Pandit Viuod Viharl Kavyatlrtha has discovered a song which 
gives the date in which Devasimha died. The song which has been 
accepted by Mr. Gupta without acknowledgment gives both the 


This gives the year 213 L. S. which corresponds to 1332 A.D. — p. V* 

Candesvar’s TulSpuru§a gift : — 

^ I 

fiPrafta wtt ii 

This gives the gaka year 1236 which corresponds to 131-1 A.D. 

1 India Government MS. fol. 117a ; 

wi'tftRR 5 w 'Sirt’u ii « jpto fr^twr fmtsRR ’RrtwPmtar 

pr JUfwR vli ? r .&) Asfisb 

hww«i c»mri a SiPRi’j r i a k *.*■> 

ii 

It appears from this that the father Devasimha and the son givasimha were 
joint rulers of MithilS in 291 L. S. (1410 A.D.). 

Bh3gavntftpurSn8 copied by Yidyftpati himself : 

Ii Gupta p. 11/ « 
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Laksman era and the Saka era, but unfortunately these two dates 
do not tally. L. S. 293 corresponds to 1413 A.D., whereas $aka 
1324 corresponds to 1403 A.D. Mr. Manomohan Chakra varti 
ascertained by astronomical calculations that Caitra vadi 6 fell on 
a Thursday in 1413 A.D (on March 23rd) which is eqivalent to 
1334 Saka and L. S. #93 (expired). He suggests therefore that 
the Saka year should be corrected to 1334. This inaccuracy is 
perhaps due to a misreading (<F?f for 

The real date of the copper-plate grant of Mah&raj givasithha 
Dev to Vidyapati is L. S. 293 which corresponds to 1412 A.D. 
On the strength of the grant Vidyapati’s descendants were in 
possession of the village of Bisphl free of rent up to about 1850 
A.D., when there was a settlement of land disputes instituted by 
the British Government in the district of Darbhanga. The original 
copper-plate graut having been lost, a copy was manufactured by 
the owners of the village which gave three other dates in addition 
to the original date in Laksman Sarhvat : viz., u San 807, Samvat 
1455, Sika 1321 . ” The fasli San date, which was founded by 
Akbar about 170 years later, was given in the manufactured copper- 
plate grant by the carelessness of those who manufactured it. 
Moreover there was a discrepancy regarding these dates themselves : 
viz .* the L. S. date corresponded to 1412 A.D., whereas the other 
dates corresponded to lb99 A.D. and 1400 A.D. In consequence 
of this the descendants of VidySpati had to give up the possession 
of the village rent-free. It would therefore be wrong to suppose 
that the date of the original grant is wrong on the ground 
that in the forged grant there was a discrepancy of dates. 


1 Gupta (1316 B. S.) p. 531, and S&hitya, Pari§at Patrfca 1307 B,S. p, 30 by 
Vinod YihSrl KSvyatirtha : 

W (*|Tf T) ’Wt I 

?15( CBjft 

ii 

For a criticism of this date see Manomohan Chakravarti’s article in J. A. 8. B. f 
1915. 
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So we come to another authentic date 1412 <A,D. in the life of 
Vidyapati. 1 

Now let us turn to the songs of Vidyapati which is our subject. 
We have already seen that Vidyapati was a vastly learned Sanskrit 
scholar, and that a copy of a commentary on the Kavyaprakasa 
was made for him under his order. Ii* consequence of this he 
was thoroughly conversant with the conventions of Sanskrit rhetorics, 
and all his excellence in poetical art comes of his acquaintance 
with these conventions. Whatever he wrote, he ornamented with 
figures of speech, and utpreksa is his favourite rhetoric. 

It is in this particular that he differs from Candidas and the other 
padavall poets of Bengal who are poets of feeling and not of 
rhetoric. Let us take a few examples in order to appreciate properly 
this standard in Vidyapati. 

cm erffa ii 

wtfero ii 


1 In B. 8. P. P. 1307 13. S., Viuod Vihftrl KavyatTrtha quotes the text ’of the 
grant : 

Iwsuwilfir atfcnrt Pnir«Rft l^nnrtwJf «rat*r 

c?* *tnt: »mfasrfiR; i 

Wtnl 1 srsTO i artwt^spjrtf®: 

aifapitfBspr ’if a "5 ifsr ’jm’twtr 

^sswS'l'f* *■$ i «i »r arw mwn -srai i estate i 

«ra*i ow f’lfs *rra *rf? 3-at§ s-’srftrrs 2 

5<tf»( srfai tioh 

Jifirswft <tsntt*t^it«tri «tf*w 

*l*r*r, wt* 11 

* * * * 

mw ^1 ^ (¥^h ft**rc*tw^prci 

CMl C^Wf^Ubpprf^^SK C"$ B 

JR *0 ^<5, || 
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Tfr'® 3«tt»l* T® » 

TO* n^cwcBf csrft% srrft artfsr i 
m crtfSpr Tt% it 
, *I*»T TO ^ «N^> 1TO I 
TOT 55*f =rff% 'STO It 

's*ta fwtnfc «r ^ra=rtf^ i 
CTO 5 fife 'SR ^R II 

This song which makes a display of learnedness is a typical 
song of the Maithil bard and can serve as a standard in our study 
of his other songs. This song appears in the anthologies of Bengal, 
such as the Padakalpataru , the Paddmrtasamudra and the Pada- 
ratnakar , but in none of the anthologies of Mithila. Mr. Gupta 
has slightly altered the text in his own way. 

TO* Htfe ^ I 

TO Its 6 ! C*t^ Spl II 
^ C-^TO TO I 

’R'sf ft* 5ffe CTO TOtS II 
*r TO cTOi TO i 

5TO eTO TO ¥\<s<4 f=T*rm II 
cTO ort^ *r i 

*is ^ to* TO TO 'fsn* h 
(TO TO TO ife® 5|TtH I 

(Rift TO* 'TO ‘ s TtR II 

fe*i to 55 TO i 

TO <(fR 'fg C*tTO ?5 H 

TO* feTOfe *PR l*tf* I 
<f$ Wife* 5®fTO TO II 

This song also appears in the anthologies of Bengal, such as 
the Padakalpataru, but in none of Mithila. It also makes a display 
of his poetical skill and not his skill in stirring the feeling of 
hearers, 
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We give below five songs on the same subject : the description 
of a bathing damsel : in all of these there is a display of Vidyapati’s 
poetical powers. 

CSfa'S fk II 

s^tai i 

^a cat^M '•TOtal « 

&\T’ I 

fSr^srgsay (srft^vr ?) fvre <5rtf% cTtw c«rci n 

[ ?) -srfft fiRtan <?Ri n 

] 

C$ ^Sf’ttCT I 

trfa *t^®T fcf* «rte<5 'spf'Rtt h 

f^s»T a*R ^ *rt^ i 

VFW *PW Wt^ II 
<53^ *ftE? I 

^‘rafs aft *s*w5 wft ntw ii 


arfftft CW *Hftar CH®lt II 
ft^a *taa W»I*TRt 1 I 

aft*T Sfft CTtft^^tal II 
w? na^ta i 
*rrft *m ®rft a^sjca i 
c#^ ^5 c«mn i 

*mf 3 halt's*! ^cfetai i 
^ftaa; ^a*r feprc i 
froH% a>s mW cna n 
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srr^ c*m c*rfft i 

«cf^r **l)Hf*T tbl'fll H 

c^*r ^ w»T*rf^n i 

Fftt* *t*ra «fft csrtf^ 3t3'i II 
^ST Otfsl I 

fsrasH c*it6R *h5i i 
'SifQ'® Sffa '■'i^ *tf3>i II 
*m fta ^ *rat*ra i 
<x*\ Bfft *tf% c*f*r ftei h 
' s Etc* fane c*psi i 

'srefl cwt 1 ^? ossr <r^i h 

f 

5ph -pt Rtf% 5 tf's? r «rrai i 
^c«t *rtf?t al^ ’R'sr sRsrfal h 
fa’stnfc ^ ^tft i 

^ (RYftt ii 


sre-fc ^ra at^ aR®Rfa 
>igp*f CSiFT aaa^R I 
^?F5R *TPT *ltCSf !<fif ^ ^f«| 

c*aa aaR ii 
nf^r « stffa c<ttfa i 
JR5R e$f®f ^lasafa aa»fa 

«rt^ a*R C^fa II 

<$f? *t? 

a^a> *ta ^{5 c^m i 

Jf^SR <4^ ii|^ gfs? »l^»?F 

*TR «HPT aft C*I»I H 
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jrr RThi v 

v*»r 55 i 

55 55 W5HCT ?R5 

farftfe vU ii 


*Ttf5 fcfc»l CT «rf=T 5tf* I 
•sit 35 5 3 !,f ff5 ^5^5 5tf5 II 
4 »tW C*W CMtfa I 

5*1 5*f5 ffa C5t5t5*I CTtfa II 
5®lf*I «ffa C5f^ «Pe5fa I 
fcif* *5$ *nrt?n 

ftw qfa 5tfa f55tf*tfB C5t5 l 
RTH f*BTM CTt5 H 

hFCT fo*l5 5W CT R5*I1 I 
ft 1 ® iRR sit 55 <5tC5 55^1 II 
fWtnfc 5*5 5R5 35tf5 I 
I'm *(55 tw 55*rrf5 n 


These are five songs on the same sentiment — the description 
of a bathing damsel. There are many repetitions of the same 
thought simply for the display of poetical imagery which have 
nothing to do with the feeling of a hearer. Let us take an example. 
The poet says that water trickles down her hair ; but he cannot 
be satisfied with making a bare statement of facts and hence he takes 
recourse to his learned skill and on three occasions he calls up 
three different images. On the first occasion the poet compares 
the face to the moon and the dishevelled hair to darkness. 
According to a poetical convention Darkness is always afraid of 
the sun and the moon. The poet refers to this convention and 
says that drops of tear come down from the eyes of Darkness 
(hair) who is afraid of the moon (the damsel’s face). This one 
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picture does not satisfy the poet who is eager to make a display 
of his learned imagination. Therefore he calls up another image 
in the mind of the hearer. Here the drops of water are likened 
to beads of pearl, and* the damsePs hair to a cloud, and says that 
a cloud (hair) rains down beads of pearl (drops of water); The 
next is a picture of beads of pearl dropping down from a eSmar or 
chowrie set with pearl^ Thus we see that our poet is a poet of 
imaginations and not a poet of sentiments. 

We shall next enter into a discussion about the genuineness of 
some of the songs that are ascribed to VidySpati. In the first 
place let us note the gradual increase in the number of songs 
ascribed to this poet. Aksay Chandra SarkSr published one hundred 
and sixty-four of VidySpati's songs and ninety songs with the 
bhanitas of Kaviranjan, Ray Basanta, Campatipati, Bhupati, Siifaha 
Bhupati, Bhupatinath and others. These latter songs were not included 
in the collection ascribed to Vidyftpati, but given in the same volume 
as an appendix ( ). But Mr. Nagendranath Gupta 

has brought to light a collection of nine hundred and thirty-five 
songs all of which he ascribes to Vidyapati. We have therefore 
to examine the genuineness of the songs that are ascribed to 
Vidyfipati, before we are in a position to make a fair estimate of 
the poet as he is represented in his songs. 

First of all let us try to make a fair estimate of the sources 
of Mr. Gupta's songs. Mr. Gupta speaks very highly of his palm 
leaf manuscript (^t* 5 T > H3Hl which he considers to be an authority 

on the songs of Vidyapati, because, he says, it was found together 
with the manuscript of the BhagavatapurSuam copied by the poet 
himself. He speaks of a tradition which ascribes the hand- writing 
to Vidyapati's great grandson. He considers the manuscript (which 
is incomplete and un-dated) to be 300 years old. The manuscript 
would, according to him, put an end to all imaginary views regarding 
the songs of Vidyapati. 1 

’ » flwMfox i mra m 

I * * * t 

urn* ** i * * * i tfft $$ w*nr, 4* 

fiR xtPnri vab w t cart* to. 
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In spite of these high praises of the manuscript we are for 

various reasons unable to consider it to be a reliable compilation. 
The language of the songs in this collection is corrupt in many places, 
the metre is sometimes so affected that it is # difficult to identify 
the corruption with the original, and there are many other 

irregularities which we will not notice* in this article for the sake 
of brevity. But we must note the inclusion in this collection of 
songs composed by other poets than YidySpati. Mr. Gupta's song 
No. 366 (p. 223) is a song taken from Umapati's Parijataharan 
and included in the palm leaf collection. Parijataharan is a drama 
written by UmSpati who lived according to Sir Grierson at the 
court of Harisimhadev whose reign terminated in the year 1324 
A.D. It was this Harisimhadev who organised the caste system 
in MithilS and founded the Panjl (*\0\ ) in imitation of the Kulajl 
works started by Ballal Sendev in Bengal. Moreover 

he is said to have been victorious over Mahomedan forces that 
invaded Mithila and it was at his court that the great scholar 
Can(je§var was the prime minister. For these reasons Umapati 
calls him “ Hindupati 99 and gives his name only once at the intro- 
duction as Hariharadeva. The work Parijataharan has been 

available to scholars in a decent edition with translation and critical 
notes by Sir Grierson and published by the Bihar and Orissa' 
Research Society. 

Gupta’s Palm leaf song No. 366 : 

irftft 

ffpfl, ?*fft ftn, 

C5*l I 

if? c*tfa fifaft, sift, 

l?*t 15 ii * k 

•*tft "Sta OFttfe, *|3t Sfa 55 sfl I ’W rn «lS 5$5l 5tt?t5 '55, 

TOfatSRr 5$t®T ’®tft5l arfat'S'S «mf5?l5l 'smnai 4 $ 

fash cs#5 i * * * i Jit ^ i fw*tftsr iwa =ri=rtftr«i aswi 

« «5t5 5sf55t5 <4$ *ff5 5f5^ 5§C5 1 * * * | «|V» 

'*T|I5 C5 Vft fWT*rf55 ac*ftcai5 ftfts I pp. and 51,/ -I 
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star ss c'rfpsr 

f^iRtCT 

wi ^ fSrfwi 

far? Tf* ^nr i 8 n 

<5PT*f% ^ *[f^* 

SR w C5»i <©tc* i 
faf?*R ^'Sf ^TR 

•sTTR^F R’tft f^tR I 
<TR1 ^ STCtMR 

^rfSf fasrRfc 'StCT H 1^ K 


The same song in the Parijataharan Ed. Grierson : 

R3R *t?R fafa, fRpT, 

?t*R X*R C»*I Wt I 
^ C^tf®T C^rRst *ffa, 

535*1 spr 'wraf^Ri ii * » 

W* 3R*1? m. C*l1^T 
r«r forctR i 
*rs *rfft f%f^«r*T 

fVt£i ^ *ktir h *e ii 

^fk 

^T5 C5*T I 

fnfwi 5?FR *TR **f*r 

^p 5 T CWfW II ^ II 

^nh **f«r c^p 

*TR^ 'sprfsf fretw I 
f^fafir W *if* 

'StR II W 
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The palm leaf song is evidently corrupt in all the four stanzas! 
and especially in the beginning of the second. Umapati gives 
Sanskrit verses corresponding to the stanzas, of which we give the 
2nd and 3rd below. 

'art®? fc-h i 

trerc? f?«mr ^*ts c*t*m i 

ap?t ^rftwircl w$\ 11 « 

fa* ^ ^ ^oTC'fi t^sWi i 

^ cff^CTR fas^fa ii 

st?* '©faftirfasfhraf’T ctopr otr«, i 

■srftt vtfafa fa* ^ ^ 5 »fa Rfa n 11 

Another song of the Palm leaf manuscript (Gupta's No. 484) 
gives the name of Hussein Shah, the Path&n ruler of Bengal (1494 
to 1521 A.D.) and is therefore spurious. Moreover, the names of 
KanhSi and Hussein are given in the same song as heroes (*rfc 
^ 5 PR srbfoh Some other discrepancies might come to light if 
the anthological literature of Mithila were properly studied. The 
songs of the palm leaf manuscript cannot therefore be relied on 
as VidyapatPs composition, especially if they do not bear the 
proper bhanita . Thirty-three of the songs of the Palm leaf manus- 
cript bear no bhanitas at all and are therefore unreliable. 1 

Mr. Gupta's Nepal Manuscript (<PT*T{C®ra is according to 

Mr. Gupta himself, not copied from a good manuscript, and has 
mistakes and irregularities. The bhanita is not fully written, but 
is of the uniform formula ” (* says Vidyapati, 

etc.'). Most of the songs have not even this uniform half of the 
bhanita in the end, but still they are included in Mr. Gupta's 
collection of the songs of Vidyapati. 

1 Guptas Nos. 47 , 58 , 72, 77 , 79, 105, 113, 178, 184, 267 , 271, 303 , 335, 
358, 365, 390, 424, 428, 429, 452, 453, 471, 484, 502, 587,602,655,680,684, 
712, 735, 781, 840 are without any bhanitas , and included in hie Palm leaf 
collection. Mr. Gupta has unhesitatingly accepted these songs as genuine composi* 
tions of Vidyapati ( *1? afSI 

p. *n«A). 
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The ; RSgataragginI is a compilation of songs of 

different authors by a musician named Locan Kavi who lived at the 
court of Mah&rij Narapati Siihha (1778-1798 A.D.). Evidently 
this is a musical compilation belonging to an age which is over 
three centuries after the time of Vidyapati. 

The following song of Nandlpati appears as No. 147 of Gupta's 
compilation of YidySp&ti’s songs : 

5*|f*l "HR ?tf* ail 1 
lf5 *Pf ** H ll 
*lt'« *RPT 'S* H I 
ifa H II 

^ c*t»i H i 

in m n h 

at* oat* **t* c»m H i 

fi\s cifrt* c5*r n ii 
i^fc *fa <®tlH i 
*tt'S»[ 11 H 

— MithilS Gltasamgraha, Part I, by Bhol Jha. 

The following song of Rudranath appears as No. 869 of Mr. 
Gupta’s compilation : 

*1 C*fl I 

*1*1 's&T® fclW 15 C¥#t 11 
?f*lf* hpffa <ffl &5C11 Cl <3R 
1*1 *fa on ii 

Wf HI fctl I 

cits **®i ®ti ii 
« rti *% if* fiiti i 

c*t* <2pra ^ata* 'srti h 
^nr fif5 a** c*t? 1 
■*rfw \ar*i ifi <Tf*«r osta n 
ansit* ^fa n Jfl ’SR i 
fo'S Cl itl H — ibid- 
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The following song of CandranSth appears as No. 280 of Gupta’s 
compilation : 

<5«R C*t, 

^ fpt rs ftfa i 

% f% ’S’fffa C«tlf^5, C*f, 

5ffsf r <* ^rrf? h 

CTt^H R<»*R, C’l, 

*ffep® ft* I 

CtffSf *p*»j R *Mt C«t, 

'SR Rtf^ ^ H 

fr-R RtR fft% f^, *RRt C5t, 

f«fo c*t*r crftfc i 
br, wft c*r, 

w xtfo it 
c*f*Rf?, *wfl ctf, 
ifa ^5fta}*T *T3 Rtf% I 
^ *ra *tR ^w, jrrI c’t, 

c*s*r ^r*H ^rtfa n 

RSRN SR SR W, wft C’f, 

^ *T» ^ ft*|f|f® | 

bw w *raf5« fa*, swtr c«f, 

ct Stffaif II 

— ibid . 


Another song ascribed to one Dhairajapati appears as Mr. Gupta’s 
No. 686 : 

RR *P5l ^ c«f, 

bR^ % I 
<R W*l <SR <8**1 03*1, ’fSRt <R, 

RR3 <8* <R *TOft II 
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% f*nri cmm, cm, 

^ mm fa «tM | 

fMM ftfM.RT 'S* M'S cm, MMM*f CM, 

fn^i mm ^f? cm ’tit*? h 
m'st fMMl n^m m^, of, 

'*rNM MEMM I 

mmm fMMR cm, m^ cm, 

mm Mf* mIbm Imem* ii 

faw*tf% mm w, m«t#I cm, 

mm MfM Mfffa 'fatM i 

Mt'JTMfa 'MtM fMM'S CM 5 tft, MWMt CM, 

M?'S MR! MM 'MtM li 


Another of Umapafci’s songs taken from the PSrijSt-haran 
appears in Gupta^s compilation as No. 896 : 


( mwIm ) 

WtfM RIMM Mm ( Mt*IM ), 
foCM f¥m cm MTM II M H 
^IM fM RIM MMRfM I 
■eiMMM RIM M*MtM H 6 I 
MMf% Mt x 9M ' 5 TM*t*f I 
srM 'Sft CM1 RlMtM II <* H 
CMrftMfM MfM M'S MtM I 
MM<« CMtM MtM H b- li 
RIM MMM CMTM MtM I 
MRT 'SR MfMMtM II >• ll 
aftft CWft MMM^ | 

CM CMMM RIStfM H H ’ 

SMfMlfMMltMfs SfM I 
'SlfSM S% MMtMtM II ^8 II 

— Gupta No. 396 


CRTlM MttM %®M. 

Stft RIMM Stft Mm I MtMM I 
fMMMM cMtM MtM I 
'MtM f% M*UM MMMMM I MtMM I 
'MMRT SMM MMtM I 
MM^ Mt'SM RMlM I MtMM I 
SfM sf* M«M ^MMtM II 
CMMMMfM MfM MS MtM | MtMM I 
RIM MM M>f II 

®rfft Cf fM MMMM Stf*T I MtMM I 
CM *MtM C^TM M*MStf®F H 
MMM RIM CMtM MtM I MtMM I 
MM*M 'SRI MfMMtM II 
^Mfs ^MtMfs StM | MtMM I 
MTI* RIM MM MtM II 
fMTlfs SftM I MtMM I 
MCMMfM CM^ fMMMtM II 


— Grierson’s text of P. 
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Evidently Gupta's text is corrupt, and meaningless in lines 6 
and 9-10. Umapati’s song is sung by Satyabhama and addressed 
to Srlkrsna when the latter had made the present of a parijat 
flower to RukminI, his elder queen. Here tl^e occasion for the 

song is most appropriate, whereas Gupta's song is like a meaning- 
less jargon without the proper context. . 

Gupta's song No. 834 is a song composed by Kavivallabh or 
Vallabh Kavi of, Bengal. The Padakalpataru (No. 937 ) has the 
bhanita of Kavivallabh, so also the Padaratnasar. But Gupta 
claims it as Vidyapati's composition, as he says, on the authority 
of the late Mr. Saradacharan Mitra. Kavi-vallabh is a song- 

maker of Bengal in the artificial Brajabuli language. 

Several of his songs are preserved in the Padakalpataru (Nos. 97, 
1006,1007, 1010, 1011, 1020, 1022, 1060). Kavivallabh’s Rasa- 
kadamba, a poetical work on Vaisnav theology written in 1520 

gaka (1599 A.D.), has recently been published by the B. S. P. 

But this work is in pure Bengali as it ought to be. Several of 
Kavivallabh’s songs have been taken into Gupta’s compilation of 
Vidyapati from the Gltaointamani 1 

Gupta’s song No. 42 which goes without any bhanita has 
different bhanitas in different anthologies of Bengal ; e.g., Pada- 
kalpataru No. 194 has the name of Vidyapati, but Kamala Kftnta 
Das’s Padaratnakar attributes the same song to Rafijan. Mr. 
Gupta does not mention the source from which he collects this 
song. 

Gupta’s song No. 6 (p. 529) is attributed to ' Dasa Avadhan ’ 
who was patronised by Alam Shaha, but it is anonymous in the 
Padakalpataru (No. 245). Gupta has taken this song from the 
Ragatanjginl, and quotes from a Maithill commentary that Vidyapati 
was called ' Da6a Avadhan ’ which title he got from a Delhi 
Durbar. The tradition that Vidyapati effected the release of his 
master Sivasimha, who was a captive in the court of a Pat Shah 
of Delhi is not tenable with the tradition that allots a rule of 

1 frowfar i artft =rt i 

Gupta** introduction p. * J !/ * 
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•5 .1 years to Siva Siinhu. The subject has beeD discussed in connec- 
tion with the description of the poet's Parusaparlksa. 1 

Mr. Gupta himself notes a discrepancy between the text of 
his song No. 16 as preserved in the palm leaf manuscript and that 
of the Ragataraggini. The latter attributes the song to one Ratna 
Kavi (Kavi Ratanai) who had been patronised by Devala Devi 
and Lakhan Dev (king). Mr. Gupta does not try to identify 
this king Lakhan Dev. 

Gupta’s No. 22 is professedly the correction of a Bengali song 
published by the Battala Press. 

Gupta's No. 33 is an anonymous song taken from an anthology 
of Bengal, the Klrtanananda. 

Gupta’s No. 34 (Padakalpataru No. 197) and No. 44 (Pada- 
kalpataru No. 201) give the name of Nasarat ShSh, the Pathan ruler 
of Bengal (1521 — 1526 A/D.) whose time is a century later than 
the time of Vidyapati. Gupta's song No. 484 gives the name of 
Hussein Shah (1494 — 1521 A.D.). Maharnahopadhyay Harapras&d 

Sastrl suggests that this Hussein might have been the last 
independent ruler of Jounpur who ruled for a few months only 
in 1457 A.D. ; but this is not in agreement with the tradition 
of Vidyapati’s death in 1448 A.D., and moreover it is not likely 
that Vidyapati had any occasion whatever to praise this weak 
ruler of Jounpur. The sougs (34, 44, 484) are most probably the 
composition of some Bengal poet or poets at the time of the Pathan 
rulers, Hussein Shah and Nasarat Shah (1494 — 1526). It is to be 
remembered that Gupta's soug No. 484 appears in his palm leaf 
manuscript 

Gupta's song No. 268 names Gyasadev who is apparently 
Ghias-ud-din ’Azam who was ruler of Bengal during 1890-1412 
A.D. The expression (so too is ft>C3f in 

No, 44) is rather tautological as the portion (‘ long live’) 

1 ♦ffacfc *itc$ "fwhifs fWl mft c* m r 

**i w 4^1 wt 

C?s* I ^ qHf<J V5*F & anrtft® 1 «rf«ra c* 

fa f ntn qr* *tt* ^ \ 

1 — Mr. Gupta’s comment on the song. 
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lias the full sense. The Padakalpataru (No. 201) preserves a better 
reading (of No. 44) which is " TR,” and this avoids the 

tautology. This song (No. 268) has enabled Mr. Gupta to come 
to the conclusion that Vidyapati composed song6 prior to 1373 A.D. 
to please the Mahomedan ruler. 1 

Many of Mr. Gupta’s songs appeaJr with double bhanitas . 
Govindadas’s name appears joined to that Vidyapati in Gupta’s 
song Nos. 81, §6, 210, 538, 596, 624, 665, 669 and 703. 
R&dh&mohan Das’s name appears joined to that of Vidyapati in 
No. 615. 

Vidyapati has been imitated both in Mithila and in Bengal. 
In Mithila, he has been like Kalidas of Sanskrit Literature, and 
many amusing stories are current about him, and many songs 
composed by subsequent poets have been attributed to him. In 
Bengal there were perhaps more imitators than in Mithila, and 
many of them wrote in the name of Vidyapati. In consequence 
of this it is now difficult to separate the genuine from the imitations. 
Sir Grierson discovered this long ago, and noted it in his introduc- 
tion to the Maithill grammar which is a master-piece in the 
grammatical literature of Indian languages. Mr. Gupta has added 
to this difficulty by translating as many of these Bengali songs as 
could be translated. The following is an example. 


Padakalpataru song No. 238 

csfs *tf*r ftft qft i 

fan »tr fjpft Tfafa ii 

«rtf«F tro *if**t J i i 

*1 h 

UR 'S STf*f* I 

ft? OTfoF II 


Gupta’s song No. 74 
«fl WlT I 

r* ffa Rtt «or fafn wts n 
Rfc fw* wi i 
=i artfsnr c*ftf*r 11 

« =Tf*rsr *rr*rat»f i 

m cwf«r II 


1 crti r* ’litoral* ^it®ri i ffltw itpt^tJni 

f’wrt’tfs m aw srir i rots fsft rwi ^fsitftcsw, 

fries *K»tOTs cvt=re ^rsi Rf i ( Rq* ) « aif sf urn Rjhriw 

*i*R*i n <q sir sft's * tors Ctrl's Rq>trs i 
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*tftsi »itft c*ft% ^rt»f i 
sfl *ror wi sn *ror «rt«r ii 
«rt*W <?ndf% c’rrsr i 

or$ ^ri ftwnr * 

«m «w bw*rfa *«n «r«f 5 it s T- 1 
&rt* nft'TfV « 
fwfrfo *m 'srfafo «n i 
^ sn ^ m II 


«rf% nftw c«rft «rft *ftr 
sr w >hpi si iinr * 

«rr*fsrl ftftft fsfljft <5$ c*rfti i 
ctft srfftsra « tii ftrst* h • 

«*r ^ifft **n ss’rra i 
«ift* c«rftr ^ftsrrt ii 
fti1*ift w *«* i 

si ^ ^ v\ c®t* II 


Gupta’s SoDgs Nos, 8’4, 605, 658, 647, 573, 555, 551, 
538, 385, 380, 381, 354, 209 and many more are translations of 
Bengali songs current in Bengal. 

With the anxiousness to increase the number of Vidyapati’s songs, 
Mr. Gupta has in several instances given the same song twice, 
when owing to different readings they appear to be slightly different 
from each other. Gupta’s Nos. 158 and 159 might be brought 
forward as an example. 


Several anonymous songs from the Bengal anthologies have been 
included in Mr. Gupta’s compilation. Nos. 70, 111, 143, 156, 
209, 288, 277, 323, 338 389, 382, 385, : 98, 403, 409, 529, 
542, 543, 572, 579, 593 and many more are anonymous songs of 
this type taken (with certain alterations) from the anthologies of 
Bengal. 

All songs bearing the bhanitas of Sekhar, Kavisekbar, ItSy- 
eekbar, Vallabh, Kavi-vallabh, Bbupati, Sitiiba Bhupati, Bhupati- 
nath, Kaviranjan, Kavi-kanthahar, KantbahSr, Jaydcv, Abhinava 
Jaydev, Dasa Avadhan, Paficanan, Kavi-vara*6ekhara, C’ampati, 
Campatipati, Saras, Saras Kavi, Saras R5m, LakhimlnSth 
(No. 163), KarhsanarSyan, Rudradhar, R5japan<jit and others have 
been indiscriminately absorbed in Mr, Gupta’s compilation of 
Vidyapati’s songs. 

Gupta’s song No. 272 has the bhanita of a Haripati, Mr. Gupta 
includes it in his compilation on a very flimsy argument. As 
Haripati (mark the difference in name) was the name of Vidyipati’s 
son, it has been thought very likely that a song composed by 
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Vidyfipati has got the bhanita of his son. It is however a 
well observed fact that Vidyapati was respected and imitated ; and 
songs composed by others got the bhanita of Vidyapati — the reverse 
of this has not yet been noticed. 1 # 

It is in this way that Mr. Gupta has been able to give 
us 935 songs in his compilation from the folloving sources : 

Gupta's Palm leaf MS. ... ... about 350 songs 

,, Nepal MS. ... ... about 300 songs 

Padakalpataru ... ... about 350 songs 

ELlrtanananda ... ... several songs 

Ragataragginl ... ... several songs 

Total ... ... about 1000 -f several 

Actual number in the compilation ... 935. 


1 i fwmfsrsr ^panr fm \ 

fljani *mi ^ ’vtetw =rt*i awrit w to ** i 
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{> 

The Padas of Candldasa are the richest treasure of the Bengali 
literature. They are attractive for their excellence and simplicity", 
but the love-romance of the songs is more enjoyable. Many 
attempts have bee made to compile a complete collection of the 
Padas of Cancjldfisa, and many renowned scholars set their hands 
to this matter, with the result that many editions of the PadSvall 
of Cancjtdasa have been published. Even now we hear of the 
discovery of new songs of Candldasa, so, the process of addition 
is still going on But the time has come to apply critical tests to the 
songs of this poet in order to see that a particular Pada attributed 
to him is really the composition of Candldasa, and not of some 
other poet. In fact, we find that some of the songs which are passing 
in the name of Candldasa are attributed to other poets in some of the 
manuscript works. The following two songs are typical examples 
of this nature : — 

1. In the manuscript (No. 84 <86, C. U. L.) we have : — 

fW* I 

,5 rf»R Ttw h 

’STR'-a -sfw *rf«[Ct 

C'Afy OT 'S'RR *PT I 

'snspt ii 

^ ' C®F 3R 5(1 SfTW 

1% i 

•firtu * an fRts 

nsR f«f II 
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•hr toi cTO 5 TO® 

TO® » 

tot® f®w<fl <s f®*f TO® 

<?fc c® sjro® n-m d 
to *ra®f® iTOl *®r?l 

®c*r® *ft® i 

3H®f® ®CT® ®f*T*F 

f% TO TO* TO h 

In the Sahitya Parisad Edition of Canrildasa we have :— 

wr® to® TO®t i 

CTO-^!® 5 ! 8 ! ®i®® ®*® 

*rr's>n TO«f « 

mi TOt® ®r *!-*!*■?! 

C*^ C® ®T®t® 1* I 
®f*®? TOra ®ft® 

TO* to it 

<$TOI ^fro c®? i 

Cl W* BftTO Cl ®f® Hi TO 

</?*£* ®f®® C? II 

*ore wsj cTO®®TO® 

®N1 ®f%t® TO® i 

<n f®* TOf® TON *®t® 

<?fc Cl ®f®!C® TO?! H 

to TO ®* ci TOtf® 

3ff®f® to® to i 
^tNf® ®PT® ®1%® t *fe»! 

fa *t® TO*! ®t® It 

p. 148. 
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These two Padas are almost similar, with the exception of a few 
lines in the middle part where we have in the manuscript 

^ C®F Hi TfW 

’BlTC'l CSf ®r*T 

But in the Pariaad Edition, we have : — 

c* I 

Of ®R STtoW Of *rf? sfl 

CW 1 Of II 

2 . In the manuscript (No. 3436 , C. U. L.) we have : — 

Of I 

f%f*Rr 'srfsrt? 

wst n^rcs of it 

STt 5 ^ Tttfro Wl CW «rttf 

ct noffc *rt? i 

ftPIU® f*(»R 

ct ii 

f^5Rt , »ftaf I 

g^tt gtfwr 
«ftfcrc «sr?f?r ^tcg n 
<®r 'srfg f%^t Tift* 

gtn 'stu vri i 

srfa 'erhrtJR srfatg cw br 

^*4 R-ftl II 

«itf^5 *rfw fk<® 

TO* ^ | 

*t*Rf s«r crfrCT 

*ffor ^ « 


8 
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*itw *fc®i 
5K5ff% qtn I 

%i*t f*HW ^1 *ttPT *tt«l 

*isw tft vN tW » 

We have also parts of the same Pada in tiie Svarapa Kalpataru 
said to have been written by Narottama Dasa (vide Calcutta 
University manuscript No. 2520). 

fafat «rf«rtej 'Brief 

<?T It 

fetont wn 

<?ft c*i ftf%f% »rf? i 

<tf srtcst -stf^-srl <5ta n 
f%<5« 'stfBi sprtu 

Tlfroi ct ^ m\ 

wtf^n 
mr ii 

CB?=T ^ f^5H Ttft* 

ft*r i 

< »rtTPR arttai CZfk «r 

vi* 'strni 'srw h 
^i »rfc«r ^ fac*T 

c^pra «rf%l i 

p. 17. 

There is no difficulty to understand that these two padas are 
almost similar, but in the Sahitya Parisad Edition of Candldasa we 
have : — 


*pw 7\T$V F W* 

tftq C* I 

fofro wU* < 7 i <1111 


*iw q«rrHtf <71 11 
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6tc<r? Tfrf «ml 

c*t »rt* i 

fWT uQ^caj 

* 

*ra*{ tsu ii 

atfcra «q^|5 5 ^ 

f®'ot5) f^5S[§t '®rtc^ i 
5$* stfwi 

<£IWa ii 

cqn , »rfg^i '5ff^5 c?\ ?prt®i 

Ttfe* wt*\ ^1 1 

'5rhri«r*T =^r sr 

^t*1i i 'srt’fl ii 

'BTStfan a*tre Tt^ Jrffl ®rtw 

TOCT ftm K®T I 
C*tfa?!l «tCTa SFSfW 

WE3 II 

srfta -s|vr «rfcw 

c’ftfw 'S'W? <*1^ i 

^ 'sta ^*ft*rci it 

*m Tfa at<t 

'OSRC’D W¥-fa I 

Tf«*ft- ! =rtorE»r Bftftca f^r*rca 

'srfft '«rfa f% 1 
*t rfaca 
^f5n «rNl i 

■*& *tfacarc «tm 

<sca <® *rrtca ii 

p. 84a 

It will thus be evident that there is some difficulty in the 
identification of the real author of some of the Padas. But there 
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is perhaps a critical test which can help us a great deal in this 
direction. It appears that the practice of putting oneself as the 
follower of some Manjarl (Sakhl of R5dh&) in the colophon is 
comparatively modern. Let us take up a few famous Vaisnava 
writers : — 

I. («) Canijldasa was the worshipper of VSsuIl, and hence he 
often puts himself in the colophon as the fofiower of that goddess, 

as ■ 


In the Padas ; — 


'srfcwt 

c¥tc«i i 

toi 'STtfa f(R 

<fl*R CPU m II 

Parisail Edition, p. 15, 

vn i 

Ibid, p. 151. 


u'^UftPnr 

wt w^l srtft i 


Ibid, p, 152, 


Or, (£) sometimes as Dvija Cancjldasa : — 

m ts wf®n h 

Ibid, p. 97. 


Or, (c) sometimes as Badu Candldasa (?p$^ 

bora i 

*mr it 


Ibid, p. 38. 
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Or, (d) sometimes he puts his name in the colophon with some 
characteristic remark peculiar to him about the subject treated in 
the Padas : — 

ii 

Ibid, p. 38. 

its. is^tifpr Tpm 

uq^s tftrsra c®wi i 

fa ’rfo 5 * cw«n ii 

Ibid, p. 66. 

FSWlCT ^ «m*t Tfa I 
l^i 3tf*i faira fiFrtfaft ii 

Ibid, p. 208. 

In the Srlkrsna Klrtana, the author puts himself as Ba<ju 
Can(jldasa, a follower of Vasal I : — 

f*nr?r *j*?t F'otm *rte i 

Pari§ad Edition, p. 264-. 
*tt^T W 5'ttfft^ I 

Ibid, p. 265. 

fat* 

Ibid, p. 80. 

2. Vidyapati also has his own way of putting himself in the 
colophon. Sometimes he does this with some appropriate remarks 
about the subject treated in the Padas, or sometimes he praises Siva 
Simha, Rup NSrSyana, and Lakhima : — 

^ fastnfa *rtrc i 

^ -«srafa <2»ro'® *rfw i 

Pari? ad Edition, p. 11. 
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<»*# fwNfa * CTf*I I 
TJJFT 051 I 


«a 


<55# fwttfc ^ O J?N3 

c^br® *tsmn i 

» 

Slsfl f*t#K5 Sf'R'foBM 

»iRjii-^ forra h 


Ibid, p. 315, 


Ibid , p. 75. 


<53# fwf*rfe ^ <tu csifafs 

*M f»tt f*T<5 3f*RtTfa*l 

nf^rai cwfa 5*rtPT » 

Ibid, p. 367. 

3. Narottama generally puts himself as the disciple of Lokanatha 
D5sa : — 

c*rf*rat«f <*t?* w* fait* i 

^ ?tn I! 

Premabhakti Candrika. 

Ute® , *m sRta ^ 

fflWt CTtt’R #fo5{ I 

51 51 ! ! W 551 05 C^Ttaf WtH 

SRSt^ *l^»l *tt«l H 

PrarthanS (4-). 

Or, sometimes he praises some other Vaiqnava worthies : — 

<&*f ^jrW *iw ^lc*rfa «rW i 
w *m srertwst 5i*r 11 

Ibid (1). 


*nrt «rt5#J <sfg a^rt*r i 

31^5® *W T TCtf ^Cflf'SV Jft’T H 


Ibid (14). 
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'srcprf’r i 

*rartwtt <sfe h 

4. Vasudeva Ghosa thus puts himself :— 

Ibid (27). 

CTft TOC ^ ¥fl «TM1 1 

HCT lfal\ 'SHJfl II 

Pada vail (1). 

C*ftCT W, «Rl 11 11 C*FtPI, 

c*mn c*rfa *ratc c ni *rat% « 

Ibid (6). 

fafari mteti 1 

nx f% fwl ’tff 3 n ftfa cttfoi ii 

Ibid (7). 

"tin JTi ti*<r csrhf hr i 

c*rfa i*\ «rtw h 

Ibid (20). 

l\^Of1 CTfCT 11 ’CT* 1 

iv fswi Tf'slc’fhn c«tc*ra ii 

Ibid (44). 

c^ttKi <2tt«i ir m »rfw i 

*1^ ia> cir 3ps sfl *ff^i ii 

Ibid (10). 

5. Govinda Dasa generally puts himself with 
about the subject-matter of the Pada, peculiar to him ; 

some remark 

ciftf^r <rPr 

itn 1 

EkSnna Pada (3). 
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«<f5r 
T f*r Tit i 

Ibid (6). 

^5 ^5 ?PJ *RR«f I 

C^tft’ffffft <5ft C?T5 *F5tlW It 

Ibid (28). 

C’ftft^ Tfftal W 5WfT5 oft I 
<4#T 'STtftTl % «ft*n?ft II 

Padavall (323). 


c^ftftwft ^ (its? m srfa* 

«rc jit <n% i 


Ibid (358). 


6. Vfndavana Dasa, the reputed author of the Caitanya 
Bhagavat, scrupulously makes use of the following formula : — 


Hfc* ^55 BTft I 

f’TftT tr ^ ’Itr ii 


This is invariably found at the end of every chapter of his 
book* 

7. Locana Dasa, in his Caitanya Mangala, generally speaks 
of his Guru Narahari : — 


itipi Slfa«ft TIT <2rf*l 'Sftwtft 

Tft ' 5 rt?*t 'crH i 

WT* Tto TC3, 

c*r <s?i i rl <a rR <i 

p. 2. 

rdtr Mfr TstTft *ft i 

<2hft5 ft*lfa TW’l ^ CTft 'STM N 

p. 3. 
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ff>r *nr ▼f* «rft ' 

c*rf5JnrPT 'ai’tf* ti 

8. Jayauanda th*us puts himself : — 


p. 87. 


«rt%'9 ^t%®r >£&% ii 

Caitanya Mangala, p. 5, 

ffefwl i 

Ibid , p. 21. 

ft>fwi Imv ?tirt«nr *iw i 

«rf^ *ft«Q BrTftH? ii 

Ibid , p* 152. 

i). Jadunandana Dasa in his Karnananda speaks of HeraalatS, the 
daughter of Srinivasa Acaryya : — 

<2pf?r wt eh i 

f^Rl faWI <(t«1 II 
C*f ^ 5VI-*TO W* I 


■We have thus dealt with some of the principal Vaisnava podts. 
By way of further verification let us now take up some other 
Vaisnava poets, as also the other works of some of the poets 
we have treated above. 

I. Krsna Dasa translated in Bengali the CamatkSra 
Candrika, a Sanskrit work written by VisvanSth Chakravarty, 
who was living about 1662 Saka. He thus puts himself in this 
book : — 

fSrarft 3 * i 

*nWl « 

9 
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Note. This Krgna DSsa is not the celebrated author o£ th.) 
CaritSmrta, who flourished about a century before. 

2. In the Rasakalpa Latika, Locana Das a thus puts himself 
in the colophon 

’Ttir-n* 'srffl i 

c®rt^ Tm ii , p. 4. 

!J. In the Upasana Patala by Narottama Dasa, the author thus 
puts himself : — 

C’tWfiu ^ fsnW I 

W C«f* C<2fa <TC H 
CSTt^I OTt^<1?T I 
fcnt’Rl 'S'S vzt steam ii 

This we quote from the Calcutta University mauuscript No. 557. 
written about the year 1069 B.S. 

4. In the Upasana Tattva which is spoken of as the tenth 
chapter of Guru-Sisya SamvSda written by Narottama Dasa, the 
author thus puts himself in the colophon : — 

snsrtvi wfa # 

Note . This we quote from the Calcutta University manuscript 
No* 558 written on the 18th Vaisakh of 1069 B.S. 

6- In a work named Svarupa Varnana, we have the following : — 

^t«f *fOT Bftn 'srpf I 

^ 1R3 Fft^T II 

The mention of Rupa and Raghunath in the colophon seems to 
indicate that the writer may be the author of the celebrated Caitanya 
Caritamrta. But this is far from being the case. We have the 
following lines in the same work — 

c’tt 9 rt*F5ci}3 fw 'sttsNj eilfarpr i 

*nri ii 
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c*rfa*rW c^ttrff^ f*iu st* *tt*u 

alsrart'sn «rf% || etc. 

This shows that the book was written after SrlnivSsa and 
Narottama acquired fame in Bengal. The respectful manner in 
which these two Vaisnava worthies are mentioned in the poem Bhow* 
that this could not have been done by the author of the CaritSmrta. 
We quote the above from the Calcutta University manuscript 
No. 559, dated 1071 B.S. 

6. In another work Narottama thus puts himself : — 

ifeessa ftwR 5 *? 53*1 1 

ws f i ^1% w? 5^*1 it 
c^t*n wfa *Ttr w fk® , srf®»rFi i 
^npRI-'-r^ wh # 

Note : — This work is dated 1087 B.S. We quote this from the 
Calcutta University manuscript No. 568. 

7. In the Dipakojjvala Grantha by Bamsl Dasa, the author 
thus put6 himself : — 

*lt*f 'TOS *Pf1 ! *rPT I 

Note . — We quote this from the Calcutta University manuscript 
No. 564. 

8. In the Radharasa Karika dated 1081 B.S., Narottama puts 
himself as : — 

%*rhRW ctWfSra *rtw m ^ri 
its. etetm tPt h 

9. And in the Pada Kalpataru we have a host of other poets 
expressing themselves in similar manner : — 

firem 02f^PT f*l#W 

n? ^ «rM i 

<?n 55‘ft^ 

< trPTII p. 1. (Parisad Edition( 
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a rl irfa ■stfe'a*! 

wft ^f* nn*t *?i c®f®r h p. s. 

TC? ¥ 5<T«J 
%fa «if? ii p. 5. 

m cfiv 'st^ to^i i c 

^t^<5 tpt II p. 5. 

«5rt*TC^m CTtW c«*[ 

^*PWPl H p. 6. 

*ior ^ <?t^ 

fiflfo *nre wm i 
fnfsfa ^c=r % w 

ffpr <5i«i i ]). 1 2. 

®rft i*»i w«r i p. 61. 

^0? 3t*ftC>rt?R C«^-^5W H p. 63. 

We have here given a sufficiently long list of the Vaisnava 
authors, but with none of them we find it customary to express 
himself as the follower of a Man jar! or Sakhl of RadhS in the 
colophon of a Pada, We have already observed that the earlier 
Vaisnava poets usually marie some characteristic remarks, peculiar 
to them, about the subjects treated in the Padas, or owned them- 
selves as the disciples of their Gurus in the colophons. They had 

gone thus far, but no further, in this respect. 

; There is another important point to be noted here. There is a 
tendency among the Bengali Vai?navas to proclaim Caitanya as 
an incarnation of Krsna. Rama and his brothers are said to be 
Vi$nu incarnated in four parts, and Lak§m! born in the form of 
Slta. In the Mahabharata, Krsna is Visnu, Judhi^thira is Dharma, 
Arjuria is tndra, Bhlma is Pavana and so on with other personages. 
It is also believed that when God incarnates Himself, His associates 
in heaven are also bom as His associates on earth. Working on 
this principle the Bengali Vaienavas have identified Caitanya and 
his companions with Krsna and his associates in the DvSpara 
Age. Thus, Caitanya is Kr^na, and his wife is LaksmI, the 
consort of Vi$nu in Heaven. Advaita is MahSdeva, who with Vi§pu 
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and Brahma form the Hindu Trinity. Nityananda is BalarSma, 
the elder brother of Kr§na in the Dvapara age. Other Vaisnava 
worthies have also been identified in a similar manner. Thus — 

A 0 


Abhirama Thakur 

is v> rldama 

Sundarananda 

,, Sudama 

Dhananjaya Pandit 

,, Vasudama 

Gourldas Pandit 

„ Subala 

Kamalakara Pipalai 

„ Mahsbala 

Uddharan Datta 

„ Subahu 

Moliesa Pandit 

„ Mahabahu 

Purusottama Dasa 

„ Stoka Kr§na 

Pararnesvara DUsa 

„ Arjuna 

Kala Krsna Dasa 

,, Laban ga 

Srldhara Pandit 

„ Mad hum an gala 

Halaudha Thakur 

„ Bala Deva 

etc. etc. 


(From Gauraganoddesadlpika, Slokas 126-135.) 

And a host of other worthies have been similarly identified. The 

list is too numerous to be mentioned 

here. But. it is to be noted 

that in this identification not a single Vaisnava has been identified 

with a SakM or any female companion of Radha and Krsna, 

There is also a tendency to identify 

some of the Vaisnavas with 

the Sakhls of Bad ha. Thus — 


Gadadhara Pandit 

is Radha 

Rupa G os warn I 

„ La.lita 

Hai Ram&nanda 

„ Bisakha 

*§i van an da 

„ Sucitra 

Ramananda 

„ Campakalata 

Govinda Ghose 

„ Ranga Devi 

Vasu Ghose 

„ SudevI 

MSdhava Ghose 

„ Tunga 

Govindananda 

„ lndurekha 

(From ( aitanya Samglta, p. 25.) 

K*-sna Dasa Kaviraj 

is Ratnarekha 

Ciranjl va Sen 

„ Rupakanfcht 

SadaSiva Kaviraj 

„ Candr&valt 
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(Father of 
Purusottama 

Thak«r= Stoka Sakha) ^ ^ 

Kangsari Sen is Ratnavall 

(Father of Sadasiva) 

(Taken from Gauranga Sevaffa Patrika.) 

Even the Manjarls have been similarly identified — 
iiTfNn i 

* * * 

58)f5 55 c*fprtfa» i 

And W rn fa 55 C’t'WfSp i 

*f% ^ftT 55 D15t«f «TPT I 

5 *»f% 55 cm*rm ^ i 

5*T 5$ fa 55 5^W <53} I 
'srr^ 5 ? 5$fa 55 c*imw i 
fa*Tfa ■swfl 55 *sfa | 

^fa ’Wfif 55 fqrtTfa ^faiTfaf I 
: etc., etc. 

(From RagamSla by Narofctama 
DSsa, Calcutta University 
manuscript No. 565, pp. 5*6.) 

We here find three grades of identification. In the first grade 
the male mates of Krsna are identified with the companions of 
Caitanya. In the second grade the Sakhls or chief companions of 
Rad ha are identified with some of the Vai§navas. In the third 
grade, the Manjarls or the companions of the chief Sakhls are 
also identified with some of the notable Vaianavas. A further long 
list can also be supplemented. 

Let us now see what lies at- the root of bringing these Sakhis 
and Manjarls into such prominence. 

In the Caitanya Caritamrta (2-8-110) we have — 


55t'3t55i t n 5t*ft3St^5T% n 
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And stfpS'fa jwreft Htqfa '&B1 I 

nfwlf? 37* **mi 

This shows that Rildha is the personification of the purest divine 
emotion and her £akhis are the metaphorical representations 
of the finer elements of that emotion. This is a characteristic 
feature of the Vaignava theology which is too weU-known to require 
any further elucidation. Even Kr-ija i® said to have incarnated 
himself as Caitanya Deva in order to taste this love of Radh&. 
(Caitanya Caritamrta, 1-1-6). Now, this divine love is of two 
kinds — Mukhya and Gauna. The former is further subdivided into 
five finer emotions, called Santa, Patrl, Preya, Vatsalya and Madhura ; 
and the latter into seven finer emotions, such as, Hasya, Adbhuta, 
Vlra, Karuna, Raudra, BhaySnaka and Vibhatsa. Even these finer 
emotions are said to be tinged each with a particular co’our of its 
own, such as, Sveta (white), Chitra, Aruna (orange), ^>na (Blood- 
red), Syama (green), Pandura (straw-colour), Pingala (yellow), 
Gaura (indigo), Dhumra (ash-like), Rakta (red), Kala (black) 
and Nila (blue). (Bhaktirasamrta, South, 5164-7) 

These twelve finer emotions at once remind us of the twelve 
SakhTs of Radha. Many writers have even ascribed a particular 
colour to a Manjarl, such as — 

c*ttw*n i 

. . 

i 

(From Gunatmika, C. U. Manuscript No. 560.) 

Then about the Manjaris. The conception is that each Sakhl 
has a number of female companions who are designated as Manjaris. 
They have received due attention from the Vaisnava poets. Not 
only the colour of the body and of the wearing cloth (Sari) of each 
has been ascertained, but the age even in years, months and days 
bas been fixed. 
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Let us now see how these Manjarls came to be associated with 
the names of the poets in the colophons. 

From the fact that in the post-Caitanya Vaisnava literature special 
importance is attached to Kfsna’s adopting the emotions of B&dha 
in the form of Caitanya Deva for tasting cfivine love, the idea 
that each devotee should similarly adopt a particular emotion for 
spiritual culture, captivated the imagination of#the Bengali Vai§navas. 
Even Kr?na Dasa Kaviraj in his Caitanya Caritamrta writes as 
follows : — 

*1%!^ ^1 I 

ft? STtft I 

And >HPt fo? It 

2-81188-189. 

Also C 5 fT‘%- 5 »TTtyro Celt's | 

c«ur refer w&ra 'sm ii 

2-8-149. 

Tffastww fNr farft « 

2-8-155. 

This idea has been variously elaborated by the Vaisnava writers 
of later age, and the Manjarls or Sakhls of Badha have risen to 
paramount importance in the Vaisnava theology. When the matter 
came to such a pass, it is no wonder that each Vaisnava should 
declare himself a follower of a Sakhl, and the poets should associate 
themselves with the Manjarls in the colophon. 

From the manuscripts that we have been able to consult, we 
find that the book in which there is a colophon wherein the poet 
associates himself with a Man jar! , is comparatively modern. 

In a manuscript named Dehanirnaya, being the Calcutta University 
manuscript No. 613, we have the following in the colophon — 

cvtaf* «ot5T i 

*KC*TC*t i£|^ CTOU 'Bft’Tfa H 

The manuscript is dated 1*259 B. S. 
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In another manuscript we have — 

^aift toi* •jri*) c«f » 

TOPI'S ftp* <4 *ITOI TOO Tftg 3*1 ! 

sroit'OT to* *rr ertftpr strtai ^f*r® Ft^ h 

This is from a manuscript named Deha Tattva dated 1217 B. S. 

In another manuscript we find — 

?prafa ^f?r «rH i 

Hot to? «r«ww w i 

This is from the Calcutta University manuscript No. 598 dated 
1219 B. S. 

Again — 

ot 1 ^ *rt*r 1 

From the Calcutta University manuscript No. 586 dated 1188 
B. S. 

Naturally it creates doubt in our mind that the books wherein 
we have Manjarls in the colophons were most probably written 
♦ at a time not very far off. This can help us to ascertain the 
real author of a Pada in case of difficulty or doubt. When we have 
a colophon like this — 

«R*r ssif* «rPr i 

srartOT irt^f ii 

(From the Calcutta University manuscript No. 2520), 

we doubt, though the manuscript is not dated, that it is the 
work of the celebrated Narottama Dasa. It is not improbable that 
some other Narottama might have written the book. 

In another manuscript No. 8098 we have — 

%s*r ’wft ’Tire's <«rH i 
cFtmTOa sicum rft h 

Now, in the three manuscripts («.<?., Deha Tattva noted above, 
and Nos. 2520, 8098), we have three Manjarls, i.e., Guna Manjarl, 

10 
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Ananga Manjarl and Rupa Manjarl, mentioned as the spiritual 
guides of Narottama. It is generally seen that a poet strictly 
adheres to one Manjarl. When we find three of them revered by 
the same person we think that there is something unusual in it. It is 
therefore doubtful that these books were written by the same person. 

Let us now turn to the Padas of Can^ldasa. In the second 
Pada (about etc.) that we have quoted towards the 

beginning of this discussion, we find that in two manuscripts the Pada 
is said to have been composed by one Krsna DSsa, but in the 
Sahitya Parisad Edition of Candldasa, it is attributed to Candl- 
dasa. This naturally creates doubts in the mind as to the real 
authorship of the same. But the last line of the first version is 
this — 

In the second version quoted from the manuscript, we have the 
last lines omitted. But by carefully observing the text, it is not 
difficult to conjecture that the last two lines, as quoted above, were 
also in that version, which were accidentally omitted, thus leaving 
the couplet incomplete. In the Sahitya Parisad edition we 
have — 

■sict* «rW 1 

*C* 5'Q t tTR *3%** «rK 

'®C* ^5 ^Sfl II 

Here also the reference to Rupa is quite clear. Now, what is the 
significance of this Rupa ? If it refers to Rupa GoswamI, we must 
say that it is a forgery, for CandldSsa lived a long time before 
that Vai§nava saint. But if it refers to it is also to be 

admitted that Candldasa is not the real author of the song, for 
nowhere is he accustomed to associate himself with Rupa Manjarl 
in the colophon, as we have pointed out before. We have shown 
that such practice is comparatively modern, and can, therefore, say 
that the song was composed by some poet of later time, be he 
Kr$na or whoever he may be, and that the song w$s wrongly 
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attributed to CandTdasa, The rhyming of the last four lines is 
very peculiar. There we find qffl rhyming with Sfifl, which is 
unsatisfactory. There is a dear sign of manipulation in the last four 
lines, as the following comparison will also show — 

*!tW <«* 

* ’jsr? ^rc=rf^ i 
Firre ntw *tw 

W TR II 

Manuscript Version. 


Versus 


nn ^ e ttre *it§iw W»jc® 

iffc* i 

^ 5'oWPi 'srW 

wr ^5 ^<<1 ii 

Sahitya Parisad Edition. 

The first part of the second line from the end (of the 

manuscript version) has been grafted to the last part (®Tlr*f 

f%*T) of the fourth line from the end, while the third line from 
the end has been kept practically unchanged, and thus the 4th and 
3rd line from the end of the Parisad version have been composed. 
The defective rhyming is due to the incapability of the manipulator. 
We can thus apply a critical test to the Padas of CanrjidSsa. 

The songs, wherein we find a reference to Rupa, or any Manjarl 
in the colophon, were most probably not written by Candldasa, 
but were attributed to him in later time. One may conjecture 

that some original lines well-known to the public were preserved 
intact, but the interpolator introduced some propaganda by a few 
lines of bis own, and made the whole pass in the name of Candl- 
dasa thereby adding weight to the song. Or, it may be that 
when the Manjarl-cult was firmly established among the Bengali 
Vai§navas, some overzealous persons took up a song of Candldasa, 
and introduced invocations to Rupa and Manjarls in the colophons 
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in order to satisfy their own fancy, as also to prove that even a 
celebrated poet like Cauijldasa (Narottama and Krsna Dasa not 
excepted) had long before adopted this practice, thereby adding 
weight to their own procedure. But whatever that may be, there 
is no denying the fact that in these cases we mark signs of 
manipulation, and care should be taken to find out the real author. 

We shall now quote a few of such doubtful Vadas of Cai.ujldasa. 

l . w w PrPr ceft ^tPrfa 

CTO syfrft I 

<7F*R 

etsfri m 11 

^Tt<F 

*n effPl Pf *ltPf ^ I 
^pTBl 33R foPfC® Rtf%®rf-st 

n%1 nf^rN n 

Rtfr *Fp( 'STtO? ^^5 

5)1 ®rtpr Pf <r i 
STCHT? *RR pFMtn 

F*lpF 5'*lpF tffTT II 

jpfN 4 ! (rPj c*nr 

W1 Pl’ftCT M i 

VWl Sftfaw iSC*f fafftar 

'STPiar cfpw ii 

^17713 SsT^I 'Sftsra CT Sf*U 

(71 I 

«rMf% ssfror 

<5*TFI C<F II 

Fsfapt ^ »rfc*i Pic*f 

*ft77TC «Tt‘5tOt «fW I 

§M-w«ri 

<7it <7f 5rw ii 

Song No. 782 of the S&hitya Parigad Edition of Candid Rea, 
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We shall not be surprised if any manuscript be found wherein 
this song is attributed to some other poet. 

2. In Ratnasara, Calcutta University manuscript No. 1111, 
we have the following — 

Sftft VH I 

ftfS ftfftfa CT II 

■ Wltft W I 

ftfc® i 



CTt (7T Jiftnn 

f% sst* ®itw h 


jprhw *iiw 

, ®tw fa 1 

5T5T1W Si. 

Tft ^ft*ftCT 

fenftm ft i 

1 

ft^rtir * 

*rpt *ftr$ 

vyfc? ^*rftF*I fa 

i 

<5 fan 'srft* 

'Slfa ?H$?l 

SS*R1 fa II 


vstts ?*f spr 


’Tftl i 



few 


^ftpr m art* * 

Ratnasara by Krsnad&sa, p. 187. 

In the Sfchitya Parisad Edition of CandldSsa, (song No. 885), 
we have — 


#ftf® «*i 

ftfa® TTtT^ i 

CT <?$ <PJ Sftft* 

ssft »rtw ii 
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$31 f* «rrw i 

wr ’ft 


c*i$ c’T ^ srtw ii 

53* 



• 

farfa f33tt 

*wr 

f* H 

*C3 



cst* 1 

*f?ral srt%<f 

Wfa CFfa H 


This short piece, when compared with the previous one quoted 
from the Calcutta University manuscript No. 1111, tells an interest- 
ing tale. The first four lines are almost similar. Then in the 
Pari^ad edition we have four lines, of which there is no counter- 
part in the other. Similarity then again begins from etc. 

We have here two lines almost similar, but then the text of the 
Parigad edition has been abruptly contracted. When the topic 
came up to the finding of the significance of the three letters 
composing the word we cannot understand why the text 

should be unnecessarily contracted after dealing with the letters 
only, as has been done in the Parisad Edition. This is clear 
sign of manipulation and this also undoubtedly shows that the 
original text was somewhat like that quoted from the RatnasSra 
where we have the significance of the three letters clearly set 
forth. But let us take up the song No. 379 of the Parisad 
edition of Can^idasa — 

^ far 

<a i 

<i& orht hct f ’ 

«rnr i 
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; 3«tfu # J rtTOf w -^fwi 

'Stc* f$ II 

^mra *f«nn 

'STt? f% i 

<s 

fc*WI fa # 

* * * 

^tfofa =rt tRt «tw 

fw ^Tfpr w ii 


Here— 


J\TfV\ «£«R( 


^ fa* '^ra 


^rci sjf®R fa 


is also almost similar to 


<u fa^r 'srr*!^ «rt% ?pnpi 

^H1 fa i 

of the song quoted from the Ratnasara, and 

^itfsfa nn sn *rfa ^r®=r 


echoes the sense of 


^cn »n *rts ifai 

of the song of Ratnasara. 

It is not improbable that a song of *R1 has been thus 

utilised in fragments to compose more than one song attributed to 
CancJldSsa. We could even conjecture that ?R1 utilised 

the materials of more than one song of Cancjldasa to compose 
pne in his name, had we found the significance of the three letters 
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*Hf3Fe all traced in the soDg No. 879 quoted above. Here the 
contraction undoubtedly creates doubt about the authorship of 
CandldSsa. 



THE ARYABHATIYAM 

Translation 


By P. C. Sengupta 


Section I 


Dasagitika or the Sony of Ten Stanzas. 

1. Haying made obeisance to the True God, the Supreme 
Brahman who though One is also Many, Aryabhata speaks 
here of three things, Ganita or Mathematics, Kalaf-kriya or 
planetary motion determining time, and Gola or Spherics. 

2. In this section the Varga letters are used in square 
places and the Avarga letters in non-square places in denoting 
numbers ; the numbers are begun with ka, ya (in the units 
place) is equal to the sum of ngma and ma (i.e., 5+25 30 ) ; 
the nine vowels are used in eighteen places both square and 
non-square and may be used in higher places after the ninth 
square place (similarly with suitable alterations). 

For the sake of expressing all numbers in .very compact 
forms, Aryabhata here invents a new alphabetic notation and 
in this he succeeds eminently ; but the forms of the number^ 
meant to be committed to memory, are however too difficult to 
pronounce and the next ten stanzas which he meant to be 
sung by the learners, appear more or less like a jargon of 
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words and least suitable for a song. According to the soherae 
adopted the numbers are expressed as follows : — 

The Sanskrit alphabet has twenty-five consonants which 
are called Varga letters and begin with ka ; it has eight 
Avarga consonants beginning with ya. Hence according to the 
notation, numbers are expressed as> in the following 
scheme : — 


Ea 

Kha 

j Ga 

Gi.a 

ngrna 

cha 

chha 


jha 

n& 

1 

2 

3 

4 

! 6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

: 

T*a 

Th'a 

da 

dha 

n‘a 

Ta 

Tha 

Tha 

Thha 

na 







17 1 

18 | 



11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

(thought) 

(that) ; 

19 

1 

20 

Pa 

Pfaa 

Ba 

Bha 

Ma 






21 

22 

23 

24 

I 25 





1 

i 

Ya 

Ha 

La 

Wa 

Sa 

Sa* 

Sha 

Ha 


i 

j 

30 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 




The first twenty-five letters are called Varga letters ; the 
next eight Avarga letters denote the corresponding numbers 
only in first or unit’s place, these letters in other non-square 
places denote only 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. The square places are 
of the units, hundreds, ten-thousands, etc., the non-square 
places, of the tens, thousands, hundred thousands, etc. The 
vowels take both the Varga and Avarga letters to the different 
square and non-square places according to their order in the 
alphabet thus : a takes a letter to the first place, e to the 
second, u to the third, ri to the fourth, li to the fifth, ea to the 
sixth, eai to the seventh, o to the eighth and ou to the ninth 
places. Id the scheme of notation this stands like thus : — 
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Unite 

Sq. place 


Tens 

Non-sq. place 

Hundreds 

Sq. place 


Thousands 

Non-sq. place 

Ten Thousands 

Sq. place 


Hundred Thousands 

Non.sq. place 

Millions 

Sq. place 

5 

Ten Millions 

Non-sq. place 

Hundred Millions 

Sq. place 

3 

Thousand Millions 

Non-sq. place 

Ten Thousand Millions 

Sq. place 

KJ 

Hundred Thousand 
Millions 

Non-sq. place 

Billions 

Sq. place 

‘3 

Ten Billions 

1 

Non-sq. place 

Hundred Billions 

Sq. place 

© 

Thousand Billions 

Non-sq. place 

Ten Thousand Billions 

Sq. place 

l 

! * 


Non-sq. place 


Hundred Thousand 
Billions 
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Examples. — The combination Ichu—kh+u. ; now kha=2, 
but the application of the vowel u takes it to the third square 
plaoe and means 20000; again pu**ya + u } ya=3 and is taken 
to the third non-square place and denotes 300000 ; 
Khyughri*=(kha+ya) both affected by u-\-gha affected by 
r% — 20000 + 300000 + 40000000 = 43 20000* ; chayage ye ngmu 
m chhlrfc=cha+ya-\-ga xe + yax e+ngma X» + ««X« + (chha 
+la) x ri (the sign x being used for ‘ affected by ’) 

=6+80 + 300+3000+50000+700000 +7000000+50000000 
= 57753336. 

3. In a Mabayuga ( i.e ., 4320000 years) the sun makes 
4320000 revolutions, the.moon 57753336, the earth 1582237500 
eastward, Saturn 146564, Jupiter 364224, Mars 2296824 revo- 
lutions respectively; the revolutions of Mercury and Venus 
are the same as of the sun. 

Here Aryabhata speaks of the apparent revolutions of 
planets round the earth, and definitely states that the earth 
makes 1582237500 rotations in a Mahayuga. These rotations 
representing so many sidereal days, we infer that 4320000 
years consist of 1677917500 days, and we deduce the follow- 
ing planetary mean motions : — 


Planet 

Sid. Per. according to 
Aryabhata. 

SicT. Ter. Modern 
values. 


Days. 

Days. 

Moon 

27*32166852 

27-W166140 

Sun 

366*25868005 ~ 

. _ 366 '25836042 

Mars 

686*99974 

686-9797 

Jupiter 

4332 27216 

4832-688 

Saturn 

10765*92819 

10769-20 


4. The revolutions of the moon’s apogee are 488219, of the 
“ Sighrochcha* ” of Venus and Mercury respectively 70222388 
and 17937020 ; the “ Sighrochchas ” of the rest have the same 
revolutions as the sun. Of the moon’s nodes the retrograde 
revolutions are 232226. All these revolutions start from a 
Wednesday, sunrise at Lanka — the beginning of the present 
Kalya , the planets starting from the beginning of the sign 
Meeha (Aries). 
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From the above stanza we gather that the moon's apogee 
and nodes perform one complete revolution in 3281 ‘987079 da 
and 6791 - 749511 da. respectively, and the following are 


obtained from the figures of the two stanzas : — - • 

w 

Length of month 

j 

Aryabhata 

Modern value. 

Anomalistic 

27-554602 da 

27 •654650 da. 

Braconitic 

27*212425 da. 

. , 

£ ynodic 

29-530682 da. 

29-530688 da. 


We are next confronted with a term “ Sighrochcha ” and 
let us try to understand what it means. Uchcha is an 
invisible form of time, a god who seated at his place always 
drags a planet towards himself, and under the later epicyclic 
system displaces it parallel to the line joining his place with 
the earth. Uchcha is again of two classes, the first of which 
is the Mandochcha , one producing slow motion, the apogee or 
the apse of the orbit, the second is the Sighrochcha or the 
one producing quick motion. As the apparent motion of a 
planet is quickest at the superior conjunction of an inferior 
planet, and at the conjunction of a superior planet, we shall 
assume that this Sujhra god is in directum with the sun at 
sudr times and it is further supposed by all Indian astro- 
nomers that this god moves round the earth uniformly. 



Let ESV be the positions of the earth, sun and Venus at 
a superior conjunction, let the circles concentric at 8 be 
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the orbits of the earth and Venus, the arrow-marks showing 
the directions of their respective motion; let E,, V, be the 
positions of the earth and Venus after a certain number of 
days : let the circles having K and E, for the centres be the 
two positions of the orbit of the Sighra god. Looking from Ei 
as the mean motion of V is the same as that of the sun, the 
mean position of V should coincide with S, but for the “attrac- 
tion” of this Sighra god, the planet is seen in the direction 
of Ej V,, the mean planet is displaced to V x ; to find where 
our god is, through E, draw E, IJ, parallel to SV„ cutting the 
god’s orbit at Uj. At E, the position of the god is at U in the 
same line with ESV. If E x Sj be drawn parallel to ES, it 
is evident that the period of the Sighra god round the earth 
is the same as the period of Venus round the sun. Similarly 
the period of the Sighra god of Mercury is the same as its 
sidereal period. This is borne out as follows : 



Period according to 
Aryabhata. 

Modern Value. 

Venus (Sighra) 

Meroury (Sighra) 

! 

2246981 da. 
87*9699 da. J 

224-7028 da- 

87 0698 da 


A similar treatment with regard to the superior planets 
leads us to the conclusion that their Sighra gods coincide 
with the mean positions of the sun. Hence their Sighra gods 
haye the same period as the sun. 

5. There are fourteen Manus in a Kalpa, the day of 
Brahma and seventy-two Mahay ugas in a Mam. Of the 
present Kalpa six Manus , twenty-seven Mahayugas of the 
seventh Manu as also the three- fourths of a Mahay uga passed 
before Thursday on which the Great War of the Mahabharata 
ended. 

In this stanza Aryabhata speaks of the time that has 
elapsed since the beginning of the present Kalpa and he first 
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states his measures of time. Thus a Kalpa— fourteen Manus 
and one Manu=seventy-two Mahayugas. Here he differs 
from Brahmagupta and the author of Surya-Siddhanta 
who make one ,Manu«*seventy-one Mahayugas. Again 
Aryabhata makes the divisions of a Mahayuga all equal, 
which is not accepted, by Brahmagupta and others. He next 
states the time that elapsed between the beginning of Kalpa 
and the Thursday on which the great war of the Mahabharata 
ended and which is the beginning of the present Kaliynga . 
It is 6 Manus + 27 Mahayugas + f -of Mahayuga, which 
means 459£ Mahayugas = 725447570625 days. If so many 
days are counted from a Wednesday, the last day falls on a 
Wednesday, the next day is Thursday, the beginning of the 
present Kaliyuga . 

6. The moon’s revolutions multiplied by twelve become 
the signs, multiplied continuously by 30, 60 and 10, become 
respectively degrees, minutes and the Yojanas of the circum- 
ference of the heavens ; the earth turns through one minute 
in a prana (=4 seconds) ; the planets move in circles whose 
measures are the circumference of the heavens divided by 
their respective number of revolutions: the orbit of the sun 
is one-sixtieth of the circle of fixed stars. 

In this stanza Aryabhata first speaks of the divisions of a 
circle into signs, degrees and minutes ; he then speaks of the 
circumference of the heavens and thence of the orbits of the 
planets. The central idea is that all planets move through 
the same length of space in a Mahayuga, which length is 
equivalent to the circumference of the heavens. 

The revolutions of the moon 57753336 multiplied by 
12x30x60x10 or 216000, become 12474720576000 which is 
the measure of the heavens in Yojanas. 

Here is an attempt to represent planetary motion by 
equable motion along circles. 

7. Eight thousand times the measure (height) of a man 
equals a Yojana, one thousand and fifty Yojanas measure the 
diameter of the earth, the diameters of the sun and th$ moon 
are respectively 4410 and 315 Yojanas ; of the polar mountain 
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the diameter is 1 Yojana and the diameters of Venus, Jupiter, 
Mercury, Saturn and Mars are respectively j, T V, vV» and 
4s of the diameter of the moon, when taken at the mean 
distance of the sun. 

The first part defines the unit Yojana which is here 
equal to 8000 times the height of a man, given in the next 
stanza to be 4 cubits. If we take cubit*=l-| ft. the height of 
a man is 6 ft. and one Yojana =9 T t miles. The diameter of the 
earth then becomes about 9545 miles and the radius is 
47725 miles. Uncertainty of the unit, the height of a man 
renders it impossible for us to judge, if Aryabhata’s estimate 
of the earth is fairly accurate or not. Again if the height of 
a man is taken at 96 finger-breadths as defined below, we 
find that 24 finger-breadths make nearly 17 inches, the height 
of a man becomes 5'-8" inches and the radius of the earth 
becomes 4500 miles. 

We next come to the diameters of the planets, the sun’s 
diameter is 4410 Yojanas ; the orbit of the sun is 57753336 x 
216000 4320000 Yojanas ; .'. angular diameter of the sun 

— - 44io x 432000 = 32' 69'28", similarlv the angular diameter of 

the moon «= 31' 30" 

Angular diameters are thus : — 





i 

! 

1 

J 


According to 
Paramesh wara* s 
interpretation. 

Sun 



... j 

32' 69"28 

32' 59"-28 

Moou 



i 

1 

31' 30" 

31' 30" 

Venus 



.. ! 

28*29" 

6' 18" 

Jupiter . . 


... 

... < 

14 14" 

3' 9" 

Mercury ... 



... 

943" 

2' 6" 

Saturn 



... 1 

TOT 

1' 34" 6 

Mars 



i 

5-66" 

1' 1&"6 
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Parameshwara, the Sanskrit Commentator, takes the 
given diameters of the planets, Venus, etc,, to be at the mean’ 
distance of the moon, and according to his interpretation their 
apparent diameters become different. In either • case tbe 
results from Aryabhata’s figures are quite different from all 
the other writers. 

8. The planets’ deviation (from the equator) extend up 
to 24°; the moon’s extreme latitude from the ecliptic is 4^ 
degrees, while those of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars are respectively 
2°, 1°, 1^° and of Venus and Mars are 2? each, man is of 96 
fingers-breadths or 4 cubits. 

The inclinations of planetary orbits can be written 
in the tabular form thus : — 



Orbital inclination according to 
Aryabhata. 

Modern Values. 

Saturn 

2° 

2° 30' 

, 

Jupiter 

1° 

1° 18' 

Venus 

2° 

3° 24' 

Mars 

1° 30' 

1° 51' 

Mercury 

2° 

r 

Moon 

4° 30' 

5° 9 ' 


9. The first nodes (ascending) of Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn having gone 20°, 60°, 40°, 80°, 100° of 
longitude are now stationary : the apses of the sun and those 
planets are at 78°, 210°, 90° j 118°, 180°, 236° of longitude. 

10. The peripheries of the Manda epicycle (epicycle of 
apsis) divided by 4| are, for the moon 7°, and 3°, 8°, 4°, 13°, 
7°, 9° respectively for the planets in the order as stated above ; 
similarly the peripheries of the epicycles of quick motion 
(epicycles of conjunction), are 9°, 16°, 53°, 59°, 30° respective- 
ly for Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mercury. 

11. The peripheries of the Manda epicycle in the 2nd 
and 4th quadrants of mean anomaly for the one’s having 

a 
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retrograde motion are 5°, 2°, 18°, 8°, 13°; the peripheries of the 
epicycles of quick motion iu the 2nd and 4th quadrants are 
8 , 15°, 51°, 57 , 29°; the periphery of the atmosphere is 337$ 
Yojanas. 

The figures of the last two stanzas may thus be tabu- 
lated : 


Peripheries of Epicycles. 



Odd quadrants, 

Even quadrants. 

Moon 

31° 30' 

31° 30' 

Sun 

13° 30' 

13° 30' 

Mercury 

34°.. . 

22° 30' 

VenuB 

17°.. . 

«°... 

Mara 

58° 30' 

61®... 

Jupiter , I 

1 31° 30' 

o 

CO 

o 

co 

CO 

Saturn 

1 40° 30' 

58" 30' 


) 


Sighra Epicycles (Epicycles of Conjunction). 


Saturn 

© 

CO 

© 

36° 

Jupiter 

72® 

07° 30' 

Mars 

•238° 30' 

229® 30' 

VeniiB 

265° 30' 

256® 30' 

Mercury 

j 139° 30' 

130® 80' 


No comment is necessary just now, we shall take up 
the subject of Epicycles when we come to discuss planetary 
motion in the Kala-kriya. 

12. 225, 224, 222, 210, 215, 210, 206, 199, 191, 183, 174 

164, 154, 143, 131, 119, 106, 93, 79, 65, 51, 37, 22, 7 are the 
tabular differences of the half chords expi’essed in minutes. 

Aryabhata here gives the first differences of the sines 
(i.e. perpendiculars) of T4 angles beginning with 226' and 
increasing by 225' in a circle of radius — 8438', so that what 
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is here spoken of as the sine of an angle is really the sine 
multiplied by 3436. His figures are exhibited in a tabular* 
form : — 

Argument R #in 0, 


Angle 

Differences 

Sines 

True Values 

True Differences 

3° 45' 

225 

225 

224*856 

224*856 

7° 30' 

221 

449 

448*749 

223*893 

11° 15' 

222 

671 

670*720 

«■ 221*971 

15' 0 

219 

890 

889*820 

219*100 

18° 45' 

215 

1105 

1105 109 

215*289 

22° 30' 

210 

1315 

1315*666 

210*557 

26° 15' 

205 

1520 

1520*589 

204*923 

30° 0' 

199 

1719 

1719*000 

198*411 

33° 45' 

191 

1910 

1910*050 

191*050 

37° 30' 

183 

2093 

2092*922 

182*872 

41° 15' 

174 

2207 

2266*831 

173*909 

45' 0' 

164 

1 2431 

2431*033 

164*202 

48° 46' 

154 

2585 

2584*825 

163*792 

52° 30' 

143 

2728 

| 2727' 549 

142*724 

56° 15' 

131 

! 2859 

[ 2858*5.2 

131*043 

60° 0' 

119 

2978 

I 2977*495 

118*903 

63° 46' 

106 

3084 

3083*448 

. 105*953 

67° 30' 

93 

3177 

3177*351 

93*903 

71° 15' 

79 

3256 

3255*546 

78*185 

75° 0' 

65 

3321 

3320*853 

65*307 

78° 45' 

5) 

3372 

3374*940 

51*087 

82° 30' 

37 

3409 

3408*588 

36*648 

86° 15' 

22 

3431 

3430*639 

22*051 

90° 0' 

7 

3438 

3438*000 

7*361 


It will be seen that the Table given by Aryabhata is 
fairly correct, and the values agree with those given in 
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Surya Siddhanta. We shall take up the method of deriving 
the 'lable in the section on Ganita (Mathematics). 

18. The above ten stanzas of aphorisms meant as a 
song, embody the various motions of planetary bodies within 
the limits of this Universe; one who is conversant in these 
reaches the Supreme Brahman by piercing through the 
spheres of planets and fixed stars ‘ 

The End of Section I named the Dasagitika. 



Section II 

Ganita. 

1. After having done obeisance to the Brahman, the 
earth, the moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 
and the fixed stars, Aryabhata here speaks of the knowledge 
that is worshipped in Kusumpura ( i.e ., Pataliputra). 

2. Units, tens, hundreds, thousands, ten-thousands, 
hundred thousands, millions, ten-millions, hundred millions, 
and thousand millions are the notational places ; each place 
is ten times its preceding place. 

Here we have the earliest record of the use of notational 
places 

3. The Square is a figure of four equal sides (which 
has also its diagonal equal) ; its area is also called a square 
and the product of two equal quantities is also a square. 
Product of three equal quantities is called a cube, which is 
also the name of a twelve-edged figure. 

In this stanza Aryabhata does not care to give us any 
rules for involution as we find in Brahmagupta, Sridbara, 
Mahavira and Bhaskara. 

4. To find the square root always divide from the non- 
square place by twice the square root (up to the preceding 
place), if the square of the quotient can be subtracted from 
the next square place, then this quotient laid down in the 
next place is the square root. 
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2 x3e=6 


Sq Sq Sq Sq , 

10 27 20 25( 3205 
9 ' 

J2 

)!L 


2 *: 


7 

=4 


2x32 


32 . 0 


-64 ^ 


Example . — Find the square root of 10272025. 

Process : — 

The first step is to mark the 
square and nen-square places 
which may be done by using 
dots over the square places as 
usual. The number up to the 
highest square place is 10, its 
square root is 3 which is the 
first figure of the square root, 
the remainder 1 with 2 of the 
non-square place brought 
down makes up 12, which is 
divided by twice 3 ; the quo- 
tient is 2, its square must now 
be subtracted from the figure 
in the next square place 7 
which is possible; hence the 
next admissible, figure of the 
square root is 2. We have to 
proceed in the same way till the last figure is exhausted. 

Aryabhata here does not clearly state how to find the 
square root of a non-square number, but it appears likely 
that he followed a plan like this — 


320 

0 *= 0 , 0 


2x320= 


N 3202. : 
=640 ( l320oi 


25 

5* =25 


V3 


/3000000 

V 1000000 


.1732 

'iooo’ 


a* is done by Sridhara and Bhaskara and all the later writers. 
Brahmagupta on this subject gives a definite rule which may 
be thus summarised : 

b 

Va*±b =« + 


According to which 


2a + _i 

- 2a 


approximately 


a/3 sc a^2 2 — 1=2““ 


4-T 


= 2 - 


15 


•=17333 

Brahma Siddhanta, XII, 34, 35. 
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5. To find the cube root divide from the second i%pn- c ulic 
place by three times the square of the cube root, and Vabtract 
from the next non-cubic place the square of the quotient 
multiplied by thre§ times the previous part of the root, and also 
subtract the cube of the quotient from the next Cubic place. 

The units’ place is the first cubic place, the place of tens 
is the first non-cubic piece and the hundred’s place is the 
second non-cubic place of the first period. Similarly thou- 
sand’s place is the second cubic place, then again are the 
first and the second non-cubic places, etc. 

Example . — Find the cube root of 34965783. 


Process : — 

34905783(327 

27 

3x3* =27) 79,2 
54 


256 

2* x 3 x 3=36 36 


2205 

2 s =8 8 


2x32* =8072)21977(7 
2)504 


4738 

7*x3x32=4704 4704 


7* =343 343 

the required cube root =327. 

6. The area of a triangle is its Sarira (body) and is 
equal to half the product of the base and the altitude : half 
the product of that (i.e., the area of the base) and the height 
is the Phala (i.e., the volume) of the six-edged solid (the 
triangular pyramid). 

The second part of the rule is not correct, but strange 
to s#y that this rule was blindly followed even by Cbaturveda, 
the Commentator of Brahma Gupta’s work ; cf. Bhaskara’s 
Goladhyaya, III, 58-61, commentary. 
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7 . Half the circumference multiplied by the radius is 
undoubtedly the area of the circle ; that multiplied by its 
square root is the volume of the sphere without a residue. 

Volume of a sphere is here given as7rr 2( x v / ^ 1 =l'47 Xat 3 
which is evidently wrong. The correct value was most pro- 
bably found by Sridhara ; cf. Trishatika S6. 

8. In a trapezium the distance of the point of intersec- 
tion of the diagonals, from one of the parallel sides, is the 
product of the breadth of the trapezium by the corresponding 
side divided by the sum of the parallel sides. The area of a 
trapezium is equal to the product of the breadth by half the 
sum of the parallel sides. 


In the trapezium A13CJ), 
EF:EG=AF:GC 
= FB :GD 
= AB:CD 

.\EF:EF + EG = AB:AB + CD 

. -p p G F x AB 

’• ' ~AB+'CD 



The second part of the above stanza needs no explanation. 

9. Of all figures the length and breadth (average length 
and average breadth are meant) should be found : the area 
is their product. Chord of one-sixth of the circumference is 
equal to radius of the circle. 

The second part of the above stanza leads to the problem 
of squaring the circle or finding the value of tt. 

10. One hundred and four multiplied by eight with 
sixty-two thousands is the approximate circumference of a 
circle whose diameter is twenty thousand. 


Symbolically 


62000 + 8x 104 
20000 


6283 2 

20000 


3-1416 


this is the most accurate value as determined by the ancients. 
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According to Ahmes the Egyptian 
W = (I) 4 = W- = 3*0864. 

According to Archimedes, 3| > n > 3-f?. 

According to Apollonius ir—3-M, , 

which is adopted by Ptolemy. A value 3*097, very nearly 
the same as that of* Ahmes, is given In the Sulva-sutras. 
Some of the later writers Brahmagupta, Mahavira and Sri- 
dhara preferred v'lO as the value of this constant to that 
given by Aryabhata. They probably wanted to construct a 
right-angled triangle whose one side is equal to the diameter, 
and the hypotenuse is equal to the circumference, by doing 
which the other side of the right-angled triangle becomes 
nearly equal to three times the diameter. As to the method 
of Aryabhata I venture to suggest the following which is 
supported both by Bhaskara and his commentator Ganesha. 

Aryabhsta most probably began with a regular inscribed 
hexagon and actually calculated the perimeters of the 
inscribed regular hexagons of 6, 12, 24, 48, 96, 192, 384 and 
768 sides, and equated the perimeter of the regular polygon 
of 768 sides to the circumference. The results of my calcula- 
tions by the above method are shown below. 

Radius — 10,000. 


No. of sides of inscribed 
regular polygon. 

Perimeter. 

Perimeter + Diameter. 

6 

\/3 600000000 

3 

12 

^3858468371 

3 * 105828 

24 

a /392634481 1 | 

3-132629 

48 

s /3942207878 

3*139350 

96 

j 

y 3946432680 

3-141032 

192 

^3947489454 

3*141462 

884 

✓3947736725 

3-141550 

768 

✓3947802784 

3-141675 


3 
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In the above work, if P be the perimeter of a regular 
polygon of n sides inscribed in a circle of radius R, the 
relation used is 


P' = V 8n*R’ — v'64n‘R‘-16»*R*P ! ' > 

C 

where P ' is the perimeter of the regular polygon of 2 n 
sides — a relation which is an easy deduction from stanza 17 
of this section. 

That this was really the method adopted by the Kusum- 
pura School of Mathematicians is corroborated by Bhaskara, 
Goladhyaya, III, 52, commentary, and also by Ganesha, the 
commentator on the Lilabati of Bhaskara ; vide Colebrooke’s 
translation, page 87. 

11. Divide a quadrant of the circumference by means 
of triangles and rectangles, and thus derive the desired ‘ sines ’ 
for any given radius. 

When the chord of a given arc is known, half the chord 
is the sine of half the arc : to find the chord of this half arc, 
it is necessary to construct a right-angled triangle which wilt 
have the chord of the half arc for the hypotenuse ; the new 
chord halved is the sine of half of the half arc ; a rectangle 
has to be drawn for the sine of the complementary arc. 
Another meaning is that a quadrant is trisected by the 
inscribed equilateral triangle and bisected by the inscribed 
square ; after these broad divisions the sines of desired arcs 
may be found. From the way in which the value of n is 
obtained, it is easy to see that a table of * sines ’ was readily 
derived. Of. the Panchasiddhantika, IV, 1-5 ; Brahmagupta, 
XXI, 20-23 ; Bhaskara’ s Goladhyaya, V, 1-6. 

12. In the table of differences of sines (I, 12) the 
number by which any figure exceeds its next is equal to the 
quotient obtained by dividing the sum of the tabular 
differences from the beginning up to that figure, by the first 
figure of the table. By these quotients all the remaining 
figures of the table may be deduced. 
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If D M and D’ 1 be any two consecutive figures of the 
table, then 

1 ) T) — Si "l J * 


» j ) 

or D n+1 = D. — - 
writing out in full 

3438 sin {n + 1) a— 3438 sin n a 
= 3438 sin na— 3438 sin (n— l)a 

__ 3438 sin na 
225 7 

i.e„ sin (h + 1) ft— sin na = sin na — sin (» — l)a 
sin n a 


225 


, where a = 225' 


If the equation be correctly deduced the true divisor 
comes out to be 234. It is meant to be a? rule by which some 
sines which lie between two well known sines may be derived. 
The whole table cannot be accurately found even by using 
the quotient 284. It is further clear that the table was 
deduced in the right Indian way from the simple rule 
used in calculating the perimeters of inscribed polygons. 

13. The circle is described with a pair of compasses, 
triangles and quadrilaterals by straight lines ; ground is made 
level with water and the vertical is found with a plumb- 
line. 

14. Add the square of the gnomon to the square of the 
shadow, the square root of the sum is the radius of the 
observer’s sphere. 

This is a very well known sphere in Indian Astronomy 
used in almost all the standard works, vide Surya-Siddhanta 
III, 22, 23 ; Brahma-Siddhanta, III, 4, and the Triprasnadhi- 
kara of Bhaskara’s work. The observer is supposed to be at 
the end of the shadow. If from the bottom of the gnbmon, 
towards north, a length equal to h tan <f> where h is the 
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height of the gnomon and <j> the latitude of the station, be 
measured and a straight line be drawn through the point 
thus marked, in the east and west direction, the plane passing 
through the top of the gnomon and this line, represents 
any diurnal circle ; and the distance of the c end of the shadow 
from this line measures the sine of the amplitude, where 
the radius spoken of above is the radius. 

15. The distance between the lamp post and the gnomon 
multiplied by the height of the gnomon and divided by the 
difference in height between the gnomon and the lamp 
post is the length of shadow from the bottom of the 
gnomon. 

16. If a lamp post and two gnomons have their bottoms 
in the same line, the distance between the ends of the two 
shadows, multiplied by either shadow and divided by the 
difference of the two shadows, is the base, i.e., the distance 
between the end of that shadow and the bottom of the lamp 
post ; that base multiplied by the height of the gnomon and 
divided by the shadow is the height of the lamp post. 

The two gnomons are supposed to be of the same height. 


AB represents the lamp post, 
and h, h the gnomons, S„ S 2 the 
two shadows. The rule is evident 
from the following ; — 


Y _ h Y h . ds t 

a; $,* x+(l~8 2 ’ " — Si’ w ^ ere #=BC, CD=rfJ 


17. In a right-angled triangle what is the sum of the 
squares of the perpendicular and the base, is the square of the 
hypotenuse. In a circle if a chord divides it into two arcs ^ 
the product of the two arrows of the two arcs is the square off 
the half chord. ^ * 
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The first half of the stanza gives what is known as the 
Pythagorian theorem which is given in the Sulva-Sutras ; the 
theorem was known among all the ancient civilised races, 
long before the time of Pythagoras. The second half treats 
of -the circle, and is a simple case of Euclid, III. 35. 

The chord AB divides the circle ABX 
into two arcs AYB and AXB, XOY bisects 
AB at right angles so that XO and OY 
are the two arrows. Hence A0 2 =XOOY. 

If R denotes the radius, then 


OY (2R-OY) = AO 2 
.\ 2ROY = AO 2 + OY 2 *= AY 2 
AY 2 = 2R (B,— x /R^-AOi), 
from which is readily derived the relation used in calculating 
the perimeter of a regular polygon of 2 n sides when the 
perimeter of the regular polygon of n sides is known. 

18. When two circles intersect one another, the sagitta 
of each is obtained by multiplying the diameter of the other 
less the grasha (the breadth of the common part), by that 
grasha and by dividing the result by the sum of the diameters 
each diminished by the grasha. 

Let the circles ABC and BCD 
intersect at B and C, let AEFD 
be the line bisecting the common 
chord BC at right angles at O ; here 
EE the part of AD representing the 
breadth of the common part, is 
called grasha or the devoured 
(eclipsed) portion. 

Let OE=or ED=(/', and ED=d==OE=y, EF = #, AF ■=</ 

.•. BO 2 == x ( d — x ) — y (d l — y ), 

.*. dx — d x y — sc 1 — y 1 = (x+y) {x—y). 
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Again x + y = g. 
dx — d l y *= g (x—y) ; 


x y_ 

* ‘ d^—g ~ d—g 


Hence x = 


v— 


9 (d 1 — 9 ) 
{d—g)+(d l —g) 

9 (d—9) 

(d—g) + (ef— g) 


which is the rule. 

19. In a series in Arithmetic Progression, the number of 
terms less one divided by two and multiplied by the common 
difference and finally increased by the first term is the mean 
value of a term : that multiplied by the number of terms is 
the sum of the series up to the desired number of terms ; the 
same sum is also the sum of the first and last terms multiplied 
by half the number of terms, 

20. When the sum of a series in A. P. is known and also 
the first term and the common difference, the number of 
terms is thus obtained : multiply the given sum by eight 
times the common difference and increase the product by 
the square of twice the first term diminished by the common 
difference ; the square root of the result diminished by twice 
the first term divided by the common difference, increased by 
unity and finally halved is the number of terms. 

If a be the first term and b the common difference, S the 
sum to n terms, then 


_1 ( VSbS+(2a-by 
U ~2 \ b 



which readily follows from 




'l 

2a + («-l)6 y 
) 


21. Tn a series consisting of terms which are sums of 
natural numbers, where the differences increase by unity, the 
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sum is the continued product divided by six, of the three 
consecutive numbers of which the first represents the number 
of terms in the series, or which is the same thing, as the cube 
of that number increased by unity minus the cube root of 
the cube and divided by six as before. 

Natural numbers are, 

O, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Sums of natural numbers, 

l, 3, 10, 15, 21 etc 

The stanza says that the sum of the n terms of the 
second series 


_ »(« + 1)(» + 2 ) (« + l) 3 — (?t+l ) 

6 6 

22. The sum of the squares of the first n natural num- 
bers is one-sixth of continued product of the three numbers 
of which the first is n, the second L »+l, the third is ra + 1 
increased by n, the number of terras. The sum of the cubes 
of n natural numbers is equal to the square of the sum of 
n natural numbers. 

Symbolically the rules are thus expressed : 

(1) l».f2* + 3* + -f W »= 1 + ») 

6 

n(n+l)(2n+l) 

6 

r i 

(2) 1* +2* +3* — » 3 = 1 + 2+3+.. .+« - 

_ ^ «(» + !) y 

23. To find the product of two numbers, from the 
square of their sum take away the sum of their squares, half 
of the result is to be known as their prod uot. 

The meaning of this stanza is rather perplexing, if it 
were simply 
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as an algebraical identity there would have been some mean- 
ing. But to apply it to find the product of two numbers is 
to bring in a complexity where none exists. 

Example . — Eindthe product of 2394 and 379 according to 
therule: 2894+379 = 2773 and we square the numbers by the 
elegant Indian method, tude Colebrooke’s Translation of Lilabati. 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

2773 

2394 

379 

4 

4 

9 

28 

12 

42 

28 

36 

54 

12 

16 

49 

4 9 

9 

126 

98 

54 

81 

42 

24 


49 

81 

143641 

42 

72 


9 

16 


7689529 

5731236 



«>. 2773 s =7689529 



2394“ =5731236 



379“= 143641 



1814652= 2x2394x379 
Hence 2394x379 = 907326 Ans. 


If this be the new method of multiplication introduced 
by Aryabhata, we would suggest a modification which would 
shorten the process by one step. 


1 f 1 

We have a6=- (& + &)* — ( a—b ) a 


Here a =2394, 
and 6 = 379, 
a -f 6 = 2773 


) 


2773 s5 =7689529, 
2015 s =4060225, 


4; 3629304 

.\ 2394x379=907326 Ans. 


a — 6=2394 — 379=2015. 
2015 


4 

0 

4 

20 

001 

10 

25 


4060225 
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It is not unlikely that the above was adopted as an alter- 
native process of multiplication by the Kusumpura school 
of Indian Mathematicians. 

24. Take the square root of the square of the difference 
increased by four times the product of two unknown quanti- 
ties : tho result increased and decreased by the difference 
and halved, are the two quantities. 

This stanza gives rules for the solution of 


x—y=a 

mj =ss b 

26. When the principal is equal to the rate of interest 
for a given sum, the amount multiplied by the given sum and 
time is increased by the square of half the given sum; the 
root of the result diminished by half the given sum and divided 
by the time is the rate of interest, for the given sum. 

Let the rate of interest per a rupees = r, principal also 
be r, t denote the time in years or months as the case may be, 
and A denote the amount, then. 


whioh is a quadratic equation in r ; 

■■■ -4(v' *-+(-})■- I } 

26. In the rule of three, the yield is multiplied by the 
given number and divided by the argument, the result is the 
yield of the given number. 

27. This is a stanza of obscure import. The first half is 
totally unintelligible, the second half most probably speaks 
of reducing fractions to a common denominator. 

28. In the inverse operation, the multiplier becomes the 
divisor and the divisor multiplier ; the additive becomes sub- 
tractive and the subtractive additive. 

4 
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Tllmt ration. — What is that number which when multi- 
plied, by three, divided by five, increased by six, having the 
square root taken, diminished by one and Anally squared,' 
yields four ? 

Let x be the required number, then, 

( V ^+6 

that is in passing from 4- to x, we have first to take the square 
root, then add 1, then square the result, subtract 6, multiply 
by 5 and divide by 3. This is expressed as if the squ iring has 
become taking the root, the subtractive has become additive, 
taking square root has become squaring, the additive has 
become subtractive, the divisor the multiplier and the multi- 
plier divisor. 

29. If there are a certain number of unknown quantities 
and all the possible sums of these quantities less one, be given : 
then the sum of all the quantities is equal to the sum of all 
the sums given divided by the number of quantities less one. 

If 

& + r + r/=S, 
ci ■+• c 4 (1 = S a 
a + h + d- S H 

o -f & + c = 

then 




S, + S, H-S, + S 4 
4-1 


30. If two persons be equally rich, 'the difference of their 
wealth in money divided by the difference in things (of equal 
value) is the price of each thing. 

31. When two bodies are moving in opposite directions, 
their distance divided by the sum of their rates of motion, 
and when they are moving in the same direction, that distance 
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divided by the difference of their rates, gives the time of 
their meeting or the time that has elapsed since they 
last met. 

32 and 33. These stanzas are elliptical ; the sense has 
been made out only after comparison with the corresponding 
stanzas of Brahmagupta. 

To find the number which yields known remainders for 
any two given divisors, divide the divisor yielding the greater 
remainder by the divisor which yields the lesser remainder 
and divide mutually the successive remainders; the last re- 
mainder is multiplied by such an assumed integer as makes 
the difference of the original remainders increased by the 
product, exactly divisible by the last divisor of mutual divi- 
sion ; put down the quotients one below the other followed 
by the assumed number and pul down the new quotient last 
of all. Multiply the lower by the upper and add the last 
and continue in this operation till only two numbers 
arc left ; take the lower of the two numbers, and divide 
it by the divisor yielding the less remainder; multiply the 
remainder thus obtained by the divisor yielding the greater 
remainder and add the greater remainder. The result is 
the number answering to the two divisors and the two 
remainders. 

Let a number 


N = Aa+K 
=B/J+K> 


... Aa+JK-K *) =/? ... (1) 

The problem is to find a value of N* when A, B, K 
and K 1 are known, K being greater than K 1 . A is here 
the divisor yielding the greater remainder and B the divisor 
yielding the less remainder. The rule directs us to divide A 
by B, etc. 
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Suppose 

B) A <Q, 
Bo, 


*•, ) B ( Q, 
’•iQ. 


’•.Qa 


r. ) r. ( Q; 
y aQ* 


r * ) r » ( Q» 


and also let 


=q where c=K — K* 


Now 


'•,=»4Q»+>-, 

... r A±i =cu+ r .£±£ 


Again 


= Q^ + ?=y. suppose 

»',=Q t r,+r, 

=Q«yH — 1 =Q«yi+<=y. suppose 

? a 

Again 

’•.=Qa»' s +»‘a. 

=Q>y, + ~ v ~-=Q »y»+yi=y» suppose 

' 9 r % 

Again 

B=Q,r,+r, 

By „*— = Q.y>+ - ,y - \~ c =Q.y»+y.=y* suppose 

1 • x 

Lastly 

A=Q,B+r, 


=Q.y , «'+-^ 4 g' c -Q,y.+y.=y» suppose 


Hence 


a=y 4 and /3 is a solution of 


Aa-fc 


fi 
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The value of !fi. y*i y*> y» are deduced by the rule thus : — 


Q7 

Qiy4+y»=y, 

i 

Q, 

i 

Qi y,+y,=y t 

Q. 

Q»y.+y»=y» 

Q* 

Q*yi+*=y. 

Q. 

Q«<+?=y 1 

t 


9 



We are to lay doWn Q„ Qg, 
Q 3 » Qi. Q s , t and q in a vertical 
column t is multiplied by Q 5 and q 
is added to the product, and q is rejected, 
then Q 3 £ + q is multiplied by Q* and t is 
added thus deriving y v We are to go 
on in this way till only two numbers 
and are left. 


It is thus seen that w r hen a solution of 


»•« 

is known, the original equation can be solved. 
Now 



or Ay* +C=By 0 , 
and Aa+C=B/J, 

.-. A (a— y*)=B (/3-y s ). 

■ a —y* — P-v* 

B A ’ 

Again 

y* =Ep + a, and y t = Ap+/3 1 

. . a — a i _ fi — fft 
B A 


or a,, the least positive value of o is obtained as the remainder 
of y 4 divided by B t which is the divisor yielding the less re- 
mainder. 

Hence N = Ae^+fc according to the rule. 
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It is to be noted that t, the assumed integer, is to be 
selected after an odd number of partial quotients have been 
obtained, and that the lower of the two numbers left, is 
reduced by dividing it by the divisor yielding the lesser 
remainder. The remainder after an odd number of partial 
quotients may even be zero. 


Example - 


Solve 


45.c 4 * 7 

~ 2 \r 


y in the positive integers. 


= 1 + * } , y , L so that the remainder is zero 

29 1+ L+ 4+ 3 

after the partial quotient 3. 

If we follow Aryabhata’s rule we find for the assumed 
integer 5, r=208, y=323, the least positive solution is #=5, 

y— 8. 

Aryabhata’s method easily led to the methods of all the 
subsequent writers. In all of them the rule is to proceed 
backward starting from the last remainder. Parameswara, 
the Sanskrit Commentator, has totally failed to explain the 
above stanzas. 


The end of Section 11 named Oanita. 



Section III 


Kala-hriya . 

1. A year consists of twelve months ; a month, 30 days ; 
a day, 60 Nadris ; a Nadri, sixty Binadrikas. 

2. One Binadrika is equal to the time of pronouncing 
sixty long syllables, and is also equal to six Pranks, i.e., respira- 
tions. This is the mode of dividing time; the division of 
space is in the same way from a Bhagana, a whole circle. 


Table of Time. 


10 long syllables = 
6 Prana = 

60 Binadris *= 

60 Nadri =* 

30 days = 

1 2 months = 


1 Prana (respiration). 
1 Binadri. 

1 Nadri. 

1 day. 

1 month. 

1 year. 


1 day here •= the time that the sun takes to move 
through one degree round the earth, such days are called 
Saura days. 


Table of Angles. 


60 biliptas 
60 liptas 
30 angsas 
12 signs 
Again 1 bilipta 


1 lipta (minute). 
1 angsa (degree). 
1 sign. 

a whole circle. 
60 tatparas. 


3. The difference in the number of revolutions of any 
two planets represents the number of their conjunctions in a 
Mahayuga The revolutions of the sun and the moon a4ded up 
and doubled represent the number of their Vyatipatayogas 
of these planets. 
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When the sun and moon have their declinations equal 
and of the same name, it is called a Vyatipatayoga ; if the 
moon had no latitude, this aspect would take place whenever 
the sum of the longitudes of the sun and tKe moon is 180 ; as 
the moon is not so, this aspect is a matter for accurate 
calculation. The sun and the moon should be in opposite 
courses of motion, i.e ., if the sun has a northernly course, the 
moon must have the south course and vice-versa. 

4. The revolutions of the Uchcha (the Apse or the 
Sighra) diminished by the revolutions of a planet, represent 
the revolutions of the true planet in the Epicycle (relative to 
the line joining the mean planet with the earth). The 
number of revolutions effected by Jupiter since the begin- 
ning of the Kalpa, multiplied by 12 are the years of 
Jupiter from Aswayuja. Aswayuja, etc., are the names of 
such years. 

5. In a Mahayuga the number of the sun’s revolutions 
is the same as the number of years, the number of conjunc- 
tions of the moon with the sun are the lunar (Synodic) 
months, the number of conjunctions of the sun with the 
earth is the number of civil days ; the revolutions of the 
stars represent the sidereal days. 

In a Mahayaga of 4320000 years, the 
revolution of the sun = 4320000 

revolutions of the moon «= 57703336 (Section 1,8) 

,\ Synodic months => 53433336 

Solar months = 51840000 

.*. additive lunar months = 1593336 

rotation of the earth 

or sidereal days = 156(2 237 500. 

revolutions of the sun «= 4320000. 

number of civil days = 15779175000. 

number of lunar days ■= 1603000080. 

omitted lunar days =■ 250.82680. 

6. The lunar months in excess of the solar months are 
the Adhimasas (or intercalary months) ; the lunar days 
diminished by the solar days are the omitted lunar days. 
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7. The solar year is the year of man, that multiplied by 

thirty is the year of the (departed) fathers, the year of 
fathers multiplied by 12 is a year of the gods. s 

8. One thousand divine years multiplied by twelve is 
the common cycle of all the planets ; one hundred and eight 
of the cycles or Mahayugas is the day of Brahma, the Creator. 

The next stanza fs explained in various ways. 

9. The first half quarter Yuga is progressive, i.e., the 
period when longevity, physical strength, etc., of all beings go 
on increasing; the last half quarter Yuga is retrograde when 
the reverse takes place ; the three middle quarter Yugas are 
even, the first and the last are called Dusshama periods (i.e., 
periods of greatest variation), all these periods being deter- 
mined from the position of the moon’s apogee. 

On this meaning Parameshwara, the last commentator 
says, “ This meaning his got no bearing on the planetary 
motion.” He then gives two other meanings. 

9(6). The motion of bodies like the moon, her apogee, 
etc. (i.e., planetary bodies) go on increasing during the first 
half of the first quarter Yuga and decrease in the last half of 
the last quarter Yuga and remain even during the three 
middle quarter Yugas ; the first and the last quarter Yugas 
are the Dusshama portions. It is necessary to correct the 
mean positions of planets as the mean motions undergo 
changes. 

9(c). This interpretation refers to the changes in the Epi- 
cycles of planets and the necessary correction thereto. 

10. Now when sixty times sixty years and three quarter 
Yugas also have passed, twenty increased by three years have 
elapsed since my birth. 

The three quarter Yugas are (1) the Krita, ( 1) Treta and 
(3) the Dwapara ages. Aryabhata was 23 years old when 
3600 years of the present Kali Yuga had elapsed, i.e., in 
3600-3179 or 42 L of the 8aka era which is equivalent to 699 
of the Christian era. 

11. The Mahayuga, year, month and day started simul- 
taneously from the light half of Chaitra. Time has neither 
beginning nor end, is estimated by means of planets and 
stars in the space. 

5 
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Aryabhata seems to say that time is unvaried and that 
its variation appears only through the motion of planetary 
bodies. 

12. In sixty solar years all planets moving in their own 
orbits, describe a length of path equal to the circumference 
of the steller sphere, and' in a divine Yuga the circumference 
of the heavens. 

13. The moon describes her smallest orbit situated 
beneath all the other orbits in the shortest time, the slow-goer 
Saturn describes his largest orbit situated above all in the 
longest time. 

14. The signs of the Zodiac are smaller in smaller 
orbits, the degrees and minutes also vary in size in the same 
proportion being the same parts of respective orbits. 

15. Beneath the stars are the planets in the order, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury and the 
moon; beneath all these is the earth stationed at the centre of 
space like a tying post for all. 

16. These seven beginning with Saturn are in their 
(increasing) order of quickness and are the lords of the hours; 
the fourths in order of quickness are the successive lords of 
the days beginning with the sunrise. 

This stanza relates to some astrological terms. The lords 
of the successive hours are in the order of increasing 
quickness; — Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the sun, Venus, Mercury 
and the moon. Of Saturday the first hour belongs 
to Saturn, the second to Jupiter, third to Mars, etc.; in this 
way the first hour of the next day belongs to the sun, 
and the sun, the fourth in the above order, is the lord of the 
next day. In this way the days of the week belong to Saturn, 
the sun, the moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter and Venus. This 
sort of naming the days is quite universal and seems to be 
associated with the discovery of the seven planets. This 
explanation of determining the lords of the days of the week 
by Aryabhata is opposed by both Varahamihira and Brahma 
Gupta. {Vide the Pancha-Siddhantika, XV, 26-29, Brahma- 
Sphuta-Siddhanta, XI, 12 and 13.) Both of them call this 
illogical because there cannot be any one day all over the 
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world and they prefer to reckon time with lunar days which are 
dependent on the longitudes of the sun and the moon. Varaha 
says, “ Ordinary people, as a rule, proceed in their business 
according to the days of the week as known from tradition.” 
The Surya-Siddhanta explains the meaning of the day in the 
same way as Aryabhata (Surya-Siddhanta, XII, 78 and 75). 
This sort of the naming of the days of the week, as also the 
signs of the Zodiac, is to be ascribed to the Babylonians 
(see History of Astrology in the Encyclopaedia Britannica) 
from whom most probably both the Indians and the Greeks 
borrowed their astronomical as astrological knowledge. 

17. All planets move in circles eccentric to the orbits 
which are concentric with the earth at the rates of their 
mean motion, in the directions of the signs of the Zodiac 
(eastward) from their apses and in the opposite direction from 
their Siglirochchns. 

Sigrochclia is the mean place of the sun in the case of 
the superior planets ; and in the case of the inferior planets, 
it is in the line through the earth drawn parallel to the line 
joining the sun to the mean heliocentric position of the 
inferior planet. This Sinhra god always moves faster than 
the mean planet. The business of an TJchcha (the apse or the 
Sighra god) is to drag a planet always towards itself by 
means of strings made of air, thus producing inequalities in 
planetary motion. This most probably was the older idea of 
planetary motion in ancient India, till it was replaced by the 
ideas of motion in eccentric circles or in epicycles and 
deferents. Both these ideas are woven into an incongruous 
whole in the modern Surya-Siddhanta ; see II, 1-5, 9-10, 62 ; 
for the epicyclic construction, see II, 34-51, 53-57 ; see 
also Dasagitika, 4, Explanations of Sighra. 

18. The eccentric circles of planets are equal to their 
concentrics, and the centre of the eccentric is removed from 
the centre of the earth. 

19. The distance between the centre of the earth and 
the centre of the eccentric is equal to the radius of, the planet’s 
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epicycle ; on the circumference of the eccentric the planet 
undoubtedly moves with the mean motion. 

These three stanzas describe the ecoentric circle idea of 
the solar system. The central idea was t^hat there was no 
doubt that the planets described circles round the earth ; if 
the motion were unequal, it was due to the fact that the 
centres of such circles did not coincide with the centre of the 
earth. 

Let the eccentric circle A P S be the orbit of the 
sun relative to the earth, E the centre 
of the earth .and 0 the centre of the 
eccentric, P and A are respectively the 
perigee and apogee in the same line 
with E and C. S moves uniformly 
the circle, but seen from E motion 
along appears uneven. Through E and 
S let E3, and SSj be drawn parallel to CS and CE 
respectively. Erom S draw SM perpendicular to SE. Let 
ECS, the mean anomaly, be denoted by 0, then the angle 
SES is the equation of the centre and let it be denoted by <f>. 

Now tan<£=£L~2-£— wliere ^ = EO and li = CS, 

Sin e+ i&r Sin 2 6 ' + 3I^ Sin 3 6+ 

which is the expression for the equation of the centre in 
eccentric circle, but the expression for it in elliptic motion is 

=2e Sin 0+J- e* Sin 20+?.i (13 Sin 30-3 Sin 0 , 

which is greater than je~; hence even with a suitable value of 
L, the expression is wrong in the co-efficient of the second 
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power of eccentricity. Hence the laying of emphasis on the 
planets moving in eccentric circle is due to imperfect methods 
of observation that the astronomers of those times had to 
adopt. 

Now to come to the other planets, if we suppose them to 
describe circles uniformly about the sun at the centre, the 
relative motion round the earth can be represented by eccen- 
tric circles and equally well with the help of epicycles and 
deferents. 

In the figure let S represent the sun and the two 
concentric circles repre- 
sent the orbits of (1) an 
inferior planet and (2) of 
the earth ; let E, S, V be 
the position of the bodies 
initially so that V is at { 
superior conjunction and 
let Ej, S, V, be their 
positions after a certain 
number of days. Now 
complete the parallelo- 
gram E, S V, S' ; with 
centres E and S' draw two circles each having the same 
radius E S or E, S and produce E, S' cutting these circles in 
U and U ,. The points U and U , are the Sighra apogees of Y. 
Through E, draw E t 0 parallel to ES. The mean motion of 
an inferior planet round the earth being the same as that of 
the sun, looking from E ls S is the mean position of Y and the 
motion of the mean planet is the general direction of planetary 
motion. Again as the angular motion of V is greater than 
that of the earth, the angle SE , U goes on increasing, arc 
U t V, being always equal to US, looking from U„ V! appears 
to move in the opposite direction. 

In the above figure if the circle having E, as the centre, 
is the concentric the circle having S 1 for the centre is the 
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eccentric. Again if the circle having Ej for the centre is 
called the deferent the real orbit of V is the epicycle. Tn 
the case of a superior planet also, the drawing of the similar 
parallelogram easily leads to the eccentric* circle and the epi- 
cycle. Eurther the 9picyclic idea is the more natural in the 
case of inferior planets and the revolving»eccentric circle idea, 
the more natural in the case of superior planets. It is seen 
that the radius of the epicycle bears the same ratio to the 
radius of the deferent as the mean distance of an inferior 
planet bears to the mean distance of the earth ; also the ra- 
dius of the epicycle of a superior planet has the same ratio to 
the radius of the deferent of the planet as the mean distance 
of the earth bears to the mean distance of the superior planet. 

Mean Distances of Planets. 



Deduced from 

Deduced from 

1 Modern 


Aryabhata’s Epicycles 

Ptolemy’s Epicycles 

Values 

Mercury 

•375 

*375 i 

•3871 

Venus 

*7250 

*7194 

*7233 

Earth 

1-0000 

1*0000 

1 

1*0000 

Mare 

1.5385 

1*5190 

1-5237 

J upiter 

5*1613 

5*2174 

5*2028 

Saturn 

9*4183 

9*2307 

9*3389 


20. The planet which moves quickest at the TJchcha 
(the highest point, the furthest distance) moves in the reverse 
direction in its eccentric ; while the one which moves slowest 
at the TJchcha moves in the direction of the signs in its 
eccentric. 

21. The Manda epicycles move in the direction of planet- 
ary motion from the apse, and the Sighra epicycles move in 
the opposite direction from the Sighrochcha ; the mean planet 
is at the centre of the epicycle which is on the Kaksha (the 
concentric or deferent). 

The above is the only stanza in which planetary motion 
has been explained on the epicyclic hypothesis. 
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22. The sines and versed sines for calculating the equa- 
tion are to be taken negative, positive?, positive and negative 
from the apse (apogee) and they are to be taken in the reverse 
order from the Sighrochehas. 

The equation of apsis is negative from the apogee to the 
perigee and is positive from the perigee to the apogee. The 
expression for the equation of apsis 

___ Periphery of the epicycle x R sin f mean anomaly) 

360 


Where R=3438 a 

Aryabhata determines the ‘ Sine ’ of an arc always by the 
angle passed over in any quadrant. When the arc is less than 
90°, its ‘ Sine 5 is obtained with the help of table given in the 
Dasagitika, 12 ; when the arc is greater than 90° but less 
than 180°, the versed sine of the excess of the arc over 90° 
subtracted from the radius gives him the desired sine thus : — 


R sin ^90°+#)=R— R vers 6 

Similarly 

R sin (180° + 6)=z — R sin 0 

and 

R sin (270° 4-0) = — 1 R—R vess 0) 
= — R + R vers 0 - 


Thus in the expression for the equation of the centre where 
the signs of these functions are changed, the sine in the first 
quadrant is negative, the versed sine in the second is positive, 
the sine in the third is positive, and the ‘ versed sine ’ in the 
4th is negative. 

The expression for the Sighra equation being positive, 
the sines and the versed sines have the opposite signs. 

23. In the case of Saturn, Jupiter and Mars, in the first 
operation half the equation of apsis is applied negatively or 
positively ; to the thus corrected planet is applied half the 
corresponding Sighra equation (equation of conjunction); to 
then corrected mean planet is applied the whole of the corres- 
ponding equation of apsis and finally the apparent planet is 
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obtained by applying the whole corresponding Sighra equation 
to the last corrected mean planet. 

The above rule is similar to the one given in the Surya- 
Siddhanta, II. r 

24. In the case of Venus and Mercury, half the Sighra 
equation is to be applied negatively and positively to the apse, 
then apply the equation of apsis due to the corrected apse, to 
the mean planet, and we have the corrected mean planet : 
to this must be applied the two more equations due to apsis 
and conjunction. 

25. A stanza of obscure import. 

The End of Section III, called the Kala-kriya. 



Section IV 


Gola or Spherics. 

1. A half of the ecliptic from the first point of Aries 
to the last point of Virgo lies on the north of the equator 
while the other half, from the first point of Libra to the end 
of Pisces lies on the south. 

2. The nodes of the ‘ star planets * — the five planets, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn — and also of the 
moon, move unceasingly along the ecliptic, so too does the 
sun ; in the same circle undoubtedly moves the shadow of the 
earth at the distance of half a circle from the sun. 

3. The moon moves north and south of the eoliptic from 
her nodes, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn also move in the same 
way from their nodes ; so also move Mercury and Venus by 
the positions of their Sighrochchas. 

The latitude of the moon depends on the arc between her 
apparent position and the position of a node. The heliocentric 
latitudes of other planets also depend on the difference in the 
heliocentric longitude of the planet and of the node. In the 
case of a superior planet the Sarya-Siddhanta applies the 
annual parallax to the node, in the same way as it is applied 
to the planet’s heliocentric longitude to convert it to geocentric 
longitude (the application of the last Sighra phala), thus an 
approximate difference in the heliocentric longitude of the 
planet and of the node is obtained, Surya-Siddhanta II, 55 66. 
In the case of an inferior planet the same work applies to the 
equation of apsis in the opposite way to the node ; an approxi- 
mation to the suitable arc is obtained by taking the difference 
of the longitudes of the corresponding Sighra god and the 
corrected node, the longitude of the Sighra god being the same 
as the mean heliocentric longitude of the inferior planet. 
Here Aryabhata also suggests the same thing. In the face 
of these rules it would be rash to assert that the ancient Indian 
6 
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astronomers blindly adhered to the geocentric idea of planetary 
motion. The rules suggest that they really recognised, if not 
exactly, the heliocentric, at least, the Tycho Brahean idea of 
the planetary system. 

4. When the moon’s latitude is nil, she becomes heliacally 
visible when she is at the distance of twelve degrees from the 
sun, Venus at nine degrees and the others of smaller diameter 
in the ascending order, at distances increasing by two degrees. 

The above can be tabulated as follows: — 


Planet 

Moon 





Distance of visibility 
from the Bun 

... 12° 

Venus 



• . . 


... 9° 

Jupiter 



• •• 

• •• 

... 11° 

Mercury 




• •• 

... 13° 

Saturn 



, , , 

... 

... 15 c 

Mars 


... 


... 

... 17° 


The increasing order of smallness is given in section I. 7. 
The visibility of a planet or heavenly body by the naked eye, 
depends on (1) the brightness of the body, and (2; the corres- 
ponding depth of the sun below the horizon a little before 
sunrise or a little after sunset, according to the position of the 
body west or east of the sun. The brightness depends on 
(a) the phase of the body and ( b ) the diameter, (c) the distance 
of the body from the earth. The rule of the text is only an 
approximation. 

5. Halves of the spherical bodies of the earth, planets 
and the stars are darkened by their shadows; the other halves 
which are presented to the sun shine according to their sizes 

6. The earth which is spherical in every way, is inside 
the circular frame of the constellations, surrounded by the 
orbits of planets and is situated at the centre of the space. 
The body of the earth is made of earth, water, fire and air. 

7. Just as the knot of the Eadamba flower is covered on 
all sides by flowerets, so is covered the sphere of the earth by 
all living beings either of land or water. 
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8. In a day of Brahma the Creator, the earth inoreas* 
es by one Yojana radially and in his night which is equal to 
his day, the earth undergoing a slow contraction, has an. 
I%ual diminution. # 

9. Just as a man going east by a boat sees a stationary 
’ thing as if it is going w est, so do the fixed stars appear to be 

going straight westward at Lanka. 

10. The frame of the constellations with all the planets daily 
move straight westward at Lanka being thrown that way by 
the wind called Prabaha for producing their daily risings and 
settings. 

Aryabhata is apparently contradicting his statement in 
the previous stanza; he seems here unable to construct a new 
idea of motion in place of the old equable motion of heavenly 
bodies which he stales in sec. I, 6. It is further not impos- 
sible that this stanza has undergone drastic emendations from 
his commentators. 

11. The Mem , i.e., the north polar mountain is only one 
Yojana in height, is an offshoot of the Himalayas in the cen- 
tre of the celestial garden Nandana and is made of jewels and 
circular in every way. 

12. The Meru is the heaven at the centre of the land 
hemisphere, the liell and the Badabamukha are in the water 
hemisphere; the immortals, the dwellers of the heaven and the 
mortals, the dwellers of the hell, each always consider the other 
as living underneath. 

13. What is sunrise at Lanka is sunset at Siddhapura, 
is noon at Yavakoti and is midnight at Romaka. 

It is now impossible to identify the four cities, Lanka, 
Siddhapura, Yavakoti and Romaka. They are probably four 
hypothetical cities on the equator dividing it into 4 equal 
parts. 

14. Lanka is midway between the land and water hemi- 
spheres, is at one-fourth of the circumference of the earth 
(from the pole) and Ujjain is at one-fourth of that quadrant 
straight towards the north. 

The latitude of Avanti is thus 22^ degrees north, but' 
according to Yarahamibira and Brahma Gupta it is 2i°; Bhas- 
kara however is in agreement with Aryabhata. 
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15. A half of the circle of constellations diminished by 
half the diameter of the earth, is visible by the observer, the 
other half increased by the semi-diameter of the earth is hidden 
by the earth. * 

According to Aryabhata the circumference of the heavens 

of the visible universe 


=57753336x30x60x10x12 Yojanas. 
tlie orbit of the sun 


57753336 x 30 x 60 x 10 x 12 
4320000 


Yojanas. 


the circle of constellation 

= 14438334 x 12 Yojanas. 

The diameter of the earth *= 1050 Yojanas ; .'. horizontal 
parallax of any point of the ecliptic 


472500 

7219167 


x 60 


28350000" 

7219167 


3"-626. 


16. The gods living in the north pole see the half of the 
circle of constellations moving towards the left, whereas the 
departed in the south pole see the other half moving towards 
the right. 

17. The gods see the sun above the horizon for half of 
a solar year and the departed souls in the south pole see him 
in the same way : the fathers living on (the other side of ) the 
moon see the sun for the half of a lunar month and here men 
for half a civil day. 

Here is a recognition of the fact that the same face of 
the moon is presented to the earth, or that her periods of 

rotation and revolution are the same. 

18. One circle of the observer passes through the east, 
west, zenith and nadir which is the prime vertical ; another circle 
passes through the north, south, zenith and nadir and is the 
north south circle, another circle is the one bisecting the first 
two circles which is the Kshitija or the horizon where heavenly 
bodies rise and set. 

Here we have the rational horizon and not the apparent 
horizon. 
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19. The circle which .passes through the east and west 
points and also the two poles of the heavens whioh are 
respectively raised and lowered from the horizon, is called 

* Unmandala, the sixth hour circle, which shows the decrease 
and increase of the*day and night. 

20. The intersection of (1) the line joining east and west 
points, (2) the line joining the zenith and the nadir, and (3) the 
north and south line, is at the place where the observer is. 

21. A circle which passes through the zenith, nadir, and 
a planet is a Dringmandala , a vertical circle ; the Drikshepa- 
mandala is the vertical through the nonagesimal passing 
through a point of the horizon which is 90° west of the 
ascending point. 

The second half of the stanza cannot be properly 
interpreted. 

22. A light globe made of wood, perfectly spherical and 
of even weight all round should be turned round by the 
observer in the unit of time through his intelligence by means 
of mercury, oil and water 

Here a form of clock is suggested, and seems to be 
similar to a hydraulic torniquet with a regular flow of 
water in it, oil being used to diminish friction between parts. 

23. In a half of the visible hemisphere a half circle (the 
meridian circle) is to be marked by means of sines of the 
latitude and co-latitude ; the sine of the latitude is the sine 
of the meridian zenith distance of the sun at an equinox and 
is the base, and the sine of the co-latitude is the perpendicular 

Let NPZQH be the semi meridian above the horizon 
where N is the north point, P the 
celestial pole, Z the zenith of the 
observer, O, Q the intersection of the 
meridian and the celestial equator and 
H the south point. The stanza says 
PR the perpendicular from on NH=QM the perpendicur 
from Q on OZ ; QM is the sine of the meridian zenith 
distance of the sun on an equinox. OM the per pendicular . 
when QM is the base of a right angled triangle, is . the sine 
of the colatitude. 
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24. Subtract the square of' the sine of any assumed 
declination from the square of the radius, the square root of 
the result is the radius of the corresponding diurnal circle 
north or south of the equator. 

26. Take the sine of an assumed arc (of the ecliptic) 
from the first point of Mesha (Aries), multiply by it the day 
radius of the extreme declination of thd sun and divide by 
the radius of the corresponding diurnal circle ; the result is 
the sine of the time that the arc will take to rise above the 
horizon at Lanka. 

Let oi be the extreme declination of the sun ; then 

Smc of <0 = Ei sin w 


Day radius of w = a/R 3 — R* 'sin 2 w = R cos to. 


Let l be the arc of the ecliptic measured from the vernal 
equinox and R.A. the corresponding right ascension ; the 
rule says, 


K Sin li.A=- 


B cos < d x B sin l 
B cos 8 


where 8 is the declination corres- 
ponding to the longitude l 
This equation readily follows from 
the spherical triangle ySM where 
yS is an arc of the ecliptic, 
the declination of S, yM the right 
ascension corresponding to yS, the 
angle MyS is to. We get 



(1)' 
(2) 

For the Indian method of arriving at the rule, see the 
Siddhanta-Siromani, Goladhyava, VII, 43 and also see the 
Papers on Hindu Mathematics and Astronomy by the transla- 
tor, pages 48-49. 


tan y M=cos u> tan y s. 
and l-os y M = 

cos SM 

.% Sin y M=— 
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26. Multiply the sine of the latitude by the sine of any 
assumed declination and diride by the sine of the co- latitude, 
the result is the sine in the diurnal circle of the increase and 
decrease of the day and night and is called the Kshitijya or 
the earth sine. 

Here the Kujya or the KsKitijya 

=— sin J> x R sin _ S _ denoti 

the latitude of the observer, the Kujya is a sine (perpendicular) 
in the diurnal circle whose radius is R cos 8 ; if the Kuiya 
is reduced to the circle of radius R, it becomes the Chamjya 
or the sine of the ascensional difference : 


<’-«** - K fs5T 8 E 

_ B Sin x B Sin 8 x B 
" B COS Cjf> X B cos 8 

The Charajya is the sine of the time by which half a day 
differs from 6 hours. For the Indian method of deduction see 
my Papers, pages 53 and 54. 

27. The first and the last quadrants of the ecliptic 
certainly rise in a quarter of a (sidereal) day diminished by 
the ascensional difference ; the other two quadrants, in the 
same time increased by the same ascensional difference: 
the order in which the ascensional difference is applied 
being negative, positive, positive and negative in the four 
quadrants. 

Aryabhata here indicates the method by which the 
lengths of time that the signs of the zodiac take to rise 
at any latitude. For detailed rules we have to go to 
the subsequent writers Varahamihira, Brahmagupta and 
others. 

28. Take the sine in the diurnal circle of the time from 
the horizon, multiply it by the sine of co-latitude and divide 
by the radius ; the result the sine of the sun’s altitude cor- 
responding to the part of the day elapsed or to the remainder 
of the day. 
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24. Subtract the square of the sine of any assumed 
declination from the square of the radius, the square root- of 
the result is the radius of the corresponding diurnal circle 
north or south of the equator. 

26. Take the sine of an assumed arc (of the ecliptic) 
from the first point of Mesha, (Aries), multiply by it the day 
radius of the extreme declination of thd sun and divide by 
the radius of the corresponding diurnal circle ; the result is 
the sine of the time that the arc will take to rise above the 
horizon at Lanka. 

Let o) be the extreme declination of the sun ; then 


Sine of a) = R sin to 


Buy radius of <o = ^R 8 — R s sin 8 <« = R cos to. 


Let l be the arc of the ecliptic measured from the vernal 
equinox and R.A. the corresponding right ascension ; the 
rule says, 


R Sin R.A= 


11 cos toxR sin l 
R cos 8 


where S is the declination corres- 
ponding to the longitude l 
This equation readily follows from 
the spherical triangle ySM where 
yS is an arc of the ecliptic, >M 
the declination of S, yM the right 
ascension corresponding to yS, the 
angle MyS is w. We get 



and 


tan y M=cos to tan y s. 
cos y M = 

cos SM 


(1) 

(2) 


.*. Sin y M=- 


cos^«» sin 
cos S M 


yS 


For the Indian method of arriving at the rule, see the 
Siddhanta-Siromani, Goladhyaya, VII, 43 and also see the 
Papers on Hindu Mathematics and Astronomy by the transla- 
tor, pages 4S-49. 
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26. Multiply the sine o£ the latitude by the sine of any 
assumed declination and divide by the sine of the co- latitude, 
the result is the sine in the diurnal circle of the increase and 
decrease of the day and night and is called the Kehitijya dr 
the earth sine. 

Here the Kujya or the Kshitijya 

=^8inj.x_B BinS 

R cos $ ^ h 

the latitude of the observer, the Kujya is a sine (perpendicular) 
in the diurnal circle whose radius is R cos 8 ; if the Kuiya 
is reduced to the circle of radius R, it becomes the Charajya 
or the sine of the ascensional difference : 


••• Charajya = 

R cos S 

__ R Sin tf> x R Sin 8 x R 
R cos <£ x R cos 8 

The Charajya is the sine of the time by which half a day 
differs from 6 hours. For the Indian method of deduction see 
my Papers, pages 53 and 54. 

27. The first and the last quadrants of the eoliptic 
certainly rise in a quarter of a (sidereal) day diminished by 
the ascensional difference ; the other two quadrants, in the 
same time increased by the same ascensional difference: 
the order in which the ascensional difference is applied 
being negative, positive, positive and negative in the four 
quadrants. 

Aryabhata here indicates the method by which the 
lengths of time that the signs of the zodiac take to rise 
at any latitude. For detailed rules we have to go to 
the subsequent writers Varahamihira, Brahmagupta and 
others. 

28. tfake the sine in the diurnal circle of the time from 
the horizon, multiply it by the sine of co-latitude and divide 
by the radius ; the result the sine of the sun’s altitude cor- 
responding to the part of the day elapsed or to the remainder 
of the day. 
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This is a very rough rule for finding the sun’s altitude 
at any time of the day. The correct rules for finding this 
are given by Varahamihira, Brahmagupta and all the sub- 
sequent writers. Gf. Pancha-Siddhantika, JV, 45-47, Brahma- 
Siddhanta, 38-40. 

The problem of finding time by altitude was first solved 
by Indian Astronomers, vide my paper “ Time by Altitude 
in Indian Astronomy ” in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe- 
matical Society, Vol. XVIII, No. I. For the Indian method 
see my “ Papers on Hindu Mathematics and Astronomy,” 
pages 57-59. 

29. Multiply the sine of the sun’s altitude by the sine 
of the latitude and divide by the sine of the co-latitude : 
the result is called the sun’s Sankvagram ( Sankutala of 
later writers), which lies south of line of intersection of 
the diurnal circle and the horizon. 

If from the position in the armillary sphere of the sun 
at any time of the day, a perpendicular be drawn on the 
horizon, the distance of the foot of this perpendicular from 
the line of intersection of the diurnal circle and the horizon 
is called the Sankvagram or the Sankutalam . This line is 
used in Indian astronomy in finding the equation connecting 
the altitude and the azimuth of the sun. 

30. Multiply the sine of the sun’s extreme declination 
by the sine of the sun’s longitude and then divide by the 
sine of the co-latitude, the result is the Agra or the sine of 
the sun’s amplitude in the eastern or western horizon. 

Symbolically it means : — 

T) . / Ti. j \ K sin to x R sin Z 

R sm (amplitude) = — 

R cos 

where <u is the obliquity of the ecliptic, l the sun’s longi- 
tude, and <f> the latitude of the station. For the Indian 
method of arriving at the equation see my “Papers,” pages 
64 and 55. 
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31. When this Agra is less than the sine of the latitude 
and is north of the equator, multiply it by the sine of oo- 
latitude and divide by the sine of the latitude. The result is 
the sun’s altitude v^fien the sun is on the prime vertical. 

The first put of the stanza is wrong and is attacked by 
Brahmagupta in his Brahma-Siddhanta, Chapter XI, 22. The 
sun can cross the prime verticil only when its north declina- 
tion is less than the latitude of the station. 

Symbolically it means : — 


1 - ) . A __ Agra x B cos sin tv X R sin l x R cos 

II sin tv cos X li sin 

_RxR sin 8 
R sin <f> 

which is the correct equation for the altitude of the sun in 
the prime vertical. For the Indian method cf. the Triprasna- 
dhikara of Bhaskara’s work. 

32. The sine of the sun’s meri lian altitude is called 
Parasanku, and the sine of the meridian zenith distance is the 
shadow of that Parasanku. 

83. Multiply the sine of the zenith distanoe of the 
culminating point of the ecliptic by the sine of the amplitude 
of the horoscope i.e., of the point of the ecliptic on the 
eastern horizon and divide the result by the radius : take the 
square root of the difference of the square of this result and 
the square of the sine of the zenith distance of the culmi- 
nating point of the ecliptic ; the result is the sine of the 
zenith distance of the nonagesimal. 

The culminating point of the ecliptic, the nonagesimal 
and the zenith from a spherical triangle, which is here taken 
as a plane triangle by Aryabhati as also by the author of the 
Surya-Siddhanta. The first part of the stanza gives correctly 
the rule for finding the perpendicular from the nonagesimal 
on the meridian plane. 

34. Take the square root of the difference of the squares 
of the sine of the sun’s zenith distance and the sine of the 
zenith distance of the nonagesimal, the result is the sme of 
the arc between the sun and the nonagesimal and is called 
Dringnati. 

7 
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The sun, the nonagesimal and the zenith from a spherical 
triangle, which is here taken as a plane triangle by Aryabhata. 
This is found fault with by Brahmagupta in his Brahma- 
Siddhanta, XI, 27. 

The second half of the stanza is of obscure import. In 
these stanzas Aryabhata aims at giving rhles for finding the 
sun’s parallax in longitude. Brahmagupta gives more 

accurate rules in his work, vide B. S. V., 3-5. 

35. Multiply the sine of the latitude of the station by the 
latitude of the moon and divide by the sine of the co-latitude, 
the result is to be subtracted at the rising and to be added at 
the setting when the moon is north of the ecliptic and to be 
respectively added and subtracted when south of the ecliptic. 

This is an operation called Aksha Drik Karma, one of 

the two operations known as Drik Karma. The word Drik 
Karma means an operation by which is found the point of 
the ecliptic which rises or sets simultaneously Avith the moon 
and other heavenly bodies ; it is an operation by which a 
heavenly body is made fit for being seen simultaneously with 
a point of the ecliptic. The celestial co-ordinates used being 
the longitude and latitude, the first step is to convert the co- 
ordinates to polar longitude and polar latitude which is known 
by the name Ayana Drikkarma which is the Drikkarma 
on the equator. The second step is to allow for the ascension- 
al difference due to the polar latitude and is known as the 


Aksha Drikkarrha. 

In the figure let PZQ,B be the meridian, EA. the horizon, 
yA and AM are the longitude 


and latitude of M. Through 
P draAV PMKL=perpendi- 
cular to the equator Ey Q, 
then MK is the polar lati- 
tude and yK is the polar 
longitude. When the point 
K is on the horizon, M having 
a north polar latitude has 



already risen. The problem 
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is first to find the ascensional difference produced by MK 
and secondly to subtract from rK the part of the ecliptic 
that rises in this time. To do the first part is to take the 
difference of the ascensional differences due to the declinations 
LM and LK, as suggested by Brahma Gupta, X, 18-19 and 
Bhaskara, Grahagamta, XIII, 6 . A rough method of 
finding the ascensional difference due to MK is this : 

When the point L is on the horizon, the angle PEN« 
PN (where N is the north point) =latitude of the station. 

In this position the part of the diurnal circle of K 
between K and the horizon is thus 


LK x R sin cb • j. i 

= - approximately 

R cos c/> 11 J 

and the corresponding ascensional difference 

__ LK x R sin R 

R cos R cos LK 

Similarly in the same position, the corresponding part of 
the diurnal circle of 


M = 


LM x R si n <t> 
R cos d> 


approximately, 


and the corresponding ascensional difference 

__LM x R sin <t> x R 

R cOvS R cos LM 

ascensional difference due to MK 


_ _ LM x R sin j>xR LK x R si n j>xR 

R cos (j)X R cos LM R cos <f>x R cos LK 

Now put 

R=R cos LM=R cos LK, 

/. the required ascensional difference is 

MK X R sin 
R cos 

which is a part of the equator ; to find the corresponding part 
of the ecliptic we should divide the result by cos «Xsec 2 S 
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(Godfrey's Astronomy, p. 150) which is equal to unity 
according to the rule of Aryabhata. Brahma Gupta objects 
to this single rule of Aryabhata as it is not applicable when 

the latitude and the declination are not small. B. S. XI, 34 1 . 

36. Multiply versed sine of the moon’s longitude by the 
sine of the extreme declination and by her latitude and di- 
vide by the square of the radius ; subtract or add the result 
to the longitude if the moon be in the northerly course, and 
add or subtract in the southerly course. 

The above rule is for finding the 
polar longitude of the moon, from 
her given longitude and latitude. In 
the previous figure it is attempted 
to find AK and to apply it to yA by 
this rule 



4 MAxR verq yAx R sin « 
B a 


If for R vers yA, (R-R vers 7 A) were used the result 
would have been somewhat accurate. See Brahma Gupta, 
X, 17. The wrong rule of Aryabhata is severely criticised 
by him in B. S. XI, 35. Strangely enough this wrong 
rule is not only accepted but also applied to misinterpret 
Brahma Gupta by his commentator Chaturveda. Brahma 
Gupta’s rule is improved upon by Bhaskara, see Grahaganita, 
XIII, 4-5. 

37. The moon is water, the sun is fire, the world is 
earth and the shadow is undoubtedly darkness. The moon 
covers the sun, the big shadow of the earth, the moon. 

88. When the moon being near to her node at the 
end of the (synodic) month enters the sun or when sbe 
enters the shadow of the earth at full moon, it is either a 
little beyond or before the middle of an eclipse. 

39. Muitiply the distance between the earth and the sun 
by the diameter of the earth and divide by the difference of 
their diameters, the result is the length of the earth’s shadow 
from the centre of the earth. 
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40. Multiply the distance between the vertex of the 
shadow and the moon, by the diameter of the earth and divide 
by the length of the shadow, the result is the diameter of 
the shadow at the orbit of the moon 

41. Prom the square of half the sum of the diameter 
of the obscured and the obscuring bodies, take the square 
of the moon’s latitude ; half the duration of an eclipse 
is obtained from the square root of the result by using the 
daily motions of the sun and the moon. 

The correction for the parallax of the longitudes and the 
latitude of the moon in the case of a solar eclipse is not 
expressly stated. Further in the diagram of the eclipse the 
moon is taken for the centre as in all Indian astronomical 
works. 

42. Diminish the radius of the shadow by the radius 
of the moon, from the square of the result subtract the square 
of the moon’s latitude ; the square root of the result deter- 
mines half the time of total obscuration. 

43. Subtract the semi-diameter of the moon from the 
semi-diameter of the shadow, subtract the remainder from 
the latitude of the moon ; the result is that part of the moon 
which is not obscured. 

44. To the square of the latitude add the square of the 
arc of half duration diminished by the difference of longitudes 
produced in any given time (from the beginning of the 
eclipse): square root of the result subtracted from half the 
sum of the diameters, is the Grasha, the part obscured. 

45. Sine of the time before or after the noon, multi- 
plied by the sine of the latitude and divided by the radius, 
is the bearing of the east direction of the equator south of 
the observer’s east on the disc in the eastern half of sphere 
and north of the observers east in the western half. This is 
found not only for the middle of the eclipse but also for the 
instants preceding and following that instant by the half 
duration. To the above is applied the declination of the 
longitude of the sun and moon at the time of contact increased 
by 90° (the algebraic sum represents the bearing of the 
ecliptic from the east of the centre of the disc at that instant). 

Aryabhata here speaks of the two valanas, the second of 
which is called the position angle, and his rule is almost the 
same as that given in the modern Surya-Siddhanta. For a 
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complete discussion cf the valcmas of the Goladhayaya VIII 
30-74 and also the commentary thereon. See also my 
Papers. 

4;6. At the commencement of an ‘eclipse, the moon 
becomes of a smoky colour, appears dark in a partial eclipse, 
becomes brown in a total obscuration als® dark brown when 
entirely inside the shadow ( i.e ., in a total eclipse). 

4)7. At the contact of the circumferences of the sun and 
the moon, one eighth of the disc of the sun though eclipsed is 
hot seen to be so ; this is due to the extreme brightness of the 
sun and to the moon’s circumference being also transparent. 

4)8. For this work the sun has been determined from 
the conjunction of the earth (i.e., the horizon) and the sun, 
and the moon from the conjunction of the sun and the moon ; 
similarly all the “star planets ” have been found from their 
conjunctions with the moon. 

Aryabhata here gives us the method by which he deter- 
mined the mean notions of planets. The sun, he determined 
by the conjunction of the horizon and the sun. The year 
which he gives is no doubt the sidereal year. The changing 
appearance of the heavens in different seasons must have led 
to the determination of the year by the heliacal rising of a 
bright star i.e., by observing the time that elapses between 
the rising of a certain bright star and the sun at intervals 
of 365 and 366 days. Such a year is necessarily the sidereal 
year. It is needless to say that such observations are best 
made in winter. 

The moon he determined from the conjunction of the 
sun and ‘moon, i.e., from the synodic month. When the 
year is known the sidereal month can be deduced from the 
equation 

1 1 1 

synodic month” sidereal month sidereal year* 

This synodic month may have been determined from the 
mean period of the heliacal rising of the moon, or from the 
eclipses of the sun separated by a considerable number of 
years. Now to come to the other half of the stanza. 
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Aryabhata in the second half of the stanza says that 
he determined the mean notions of the star planets from 
their conjunctions with the moon. If we suppose the orbits 
of the planets to b«f coplanar, circular and concentric about 
the sun, and to be described uniformly, in the case of a 
superior planet starting from an instant of conjunction with 
the sun, the length of the rth period of conjunction is 
obtained in the form, 


P + A,Cos 


ir{(2r+l)P — 2k} 

pC 


— BjOos 


2ir{(2r + l)P — 2/c} 
P' 




where the first fractional period bringing in the constant k 
is not counted. P denotes the mean period of conjunction 
with the moon obtained by assuming the superior planet and 
the moon to be moving uniformly round the earth, P' is the 
synodic period of the superior planet, A„ B„ C a are the con- 
stants depending on the ratio of the mean distance of the earth 
to the mean distance of the superior planet and on P and P'. 

Now let us suppose that this length of period is repeated 
after a complete cycle of the harmonic terms in the r'th period 
then 


i r{(2;-+l)P — 2k} + 2q 


■jt{(2/+1)P — 21c} 


where q is the least suitable integer. 

• P' r' — r 

P ~'q ' 


Here r'—r denotes the number of periods of conjuction 
observed between the (r + l)th and the (r'+l)th conjuction. 
For Mars P' is about 779'933 days ; P=28‘453 the first four 
convergents to 


P' 27 55 187 329 

~p- are T’ 2 '~‘ 12 
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Let us take the convergent ~ for Mars, i.e., take 187 

periods of conjunction with the moon = 5 synodic periods of 
Mars. There was a conjunction of Mars f with the moon on 
Jan. 8, lOh. 7m. G. M. T. in 1908 and the 137th conjunction 
fell on September 10, 8h. 45 m. G. M. T. in 1918. The 
number of days elapsed in these 137 periods was 3897'943l)5. 
'J he moon’s motion m 3897 94305 days =142 , 6685975 revolu- 
tions, the mean sidereal month being taken at 27'321666l days. 
On deducting 137, the number of periods of conjunction with 
the moon, Mars’ motion was 5-6685975 revolutions in 3897'91- 
305 days, whence the deduced sidereal period of Mars became 
687‘62 days nearly and according to Aryabhata it is 686-99974 
days, while the actual period is 686 9797 days. 

In the case of inferior planets a similar treatment shows 
that the mean period of conduction with the moon is equal to 
the synodic month, i.e., the same as that of the conjunction 
with the sun. Hence the mean period of revolution of an 
inferior planet round the earth is equal to the sidereal year. 
It thus appears that the method cf Aryabhata has a sound 
theory to back it. 

49. Thus from the ocean of true and eroneous know- 
ledge has been raised by me with the help of the boat of my 
own intelligence, the precious jewel of true knowledge which 
so long lay sunk therein. 

50. The same science which was always true and went 
by the name of Shvayambhuva (Brahma-Siddhanta) is now 
published under the name of Aryabhatiyam. Loss of religious 
merit and longevity will be the share of the person who will 
vilify it by malicious criticisms. 


The End of Section IV , named the Gola. 



NOTE ON THE LIBRARY OF ABDUR RAHIM, KHAN 
KHANAN, THE FIRST PRIME MINISTER 
OF THE EMPEROR AKBAR 

BY 

Shamsul-Ulama Hafiz Nazir Ahmad Khan Sahib, 

Assistant Curator, Archaeological Section , Indian Museum, 

Calcutta. 

Islamic history teems with illustrations of patronage of 
learning and erudition. In energy, clime and country, persons 
of light and leading, professing the Islamic faith, have endea- 
voured to preserve the torch of learning from extinction. 
Learning has always been one of the main planks in the 
platform of the Islamic faith, and may be likened to a centri- 
fugal force for religious propaganda. Learning flourished 
pari passu with religion, a statement applicable with particular 
cogency to Islam. From the very dawn of the faith, learning 
travelled from the deserts of Madina, and took an eccentric 
but firm course through many lands shedding its lustre, 
specially in Europe, then in gross literary darkness. By degrees 
the torch of Islamic learning was carried to India where it 
consumed in its flames much of the prevailing sophistry. 
From the Hindu Kush to Cape Comorin learning, based on 
Islamic principles and under Islamic patronage, spread with 
great vigour, and learned men, encouraged by kings and 
potentates, founded schools, colleges and libraries. History 
teems with names of Ulamas who flourished in different 
periods of Islamic Sovereignty in India. 

Here we are concerned with the Moghal period fend 
specially with the reign of Akbar the Great, in whose time 
8 
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lived the great patron of learning, Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khanan. He cultivated and patronised learning with great 
ardour, and all educational movements received his warm 
support. Language would fail me to describe his personal 
virtues. I am here only concerned with his love of learning 
which induced him to establish a library replete with valuable 
works in the collection of which he spared neither pains nor 
money. 

The valuable library of the Khan Kha nan was situated 
at Ahmadabad, Gujrat. It contained many valuable, rare 
and interesting works on every subject, and distinguished 
persons of Akbar’s Court were attached to it. It was well 
managed by a large staff who corrected manuscripts, com- 
pleted unfinished ones, illuminated and gilded them. Among 
these mention may be made of the following : — 

(1) Shaikh Abdus Salem of Bahraich whose father was 
the famous Bhaka poet Barhami. When he was leaving 
India for a pilgrimage, he placed his son Abdus Salam under 
the guardianship of the Khdn Khdndn, by whom he was 
brought up in the library and subsequently appointed the 
Darughah of the Institution. 

(2) Shujd a native of Shiraz. He was expert in Naskb 
and SulsTalligraphy. In A~H. 999=1590 A. D. he had the 
honour of being introduced in the Darbar of Khdn Khanan at 
Tattah and ultimately was appointed one of the officers of 
the library. 

(3) Mulla Abdur Rahim, entitled ‘Anbarin Qalam 
^ c was inhabitant of Hirdt. He was expert in Naskb 
and Nastdliq. When he appeared in the Darbar, he received 
the special favour of the Khdn Khdndn. Many of the manus- 
cripts in the library were due to his penmanship. 

(4) Muhammad Amin Khurasdni was a famous gilder. 
He served for a long time in the library at Mashhad, when 
Khurdsdn was occupied by the Uzbeks. He came to the 
Court of Khan Khanan and was given an appointment in 
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the library on Rs. 4,000 a month. Abri paper was his 
invention. 

(5) Mulla Md. Husain was an expert in binding. He 

worked in the Khdn Khdndn’s library for 35 years, and was 
still in charge when Abdul Baqi was writing the - Madsir-i- 
Rahimi Jhere were several others, such as the 

artists Mir Baqi Mawaraun Nahri, Mulla Mushfiq, Mddhu 
and Bahbud Mirza Baqir who combined the arts of painting 
and calligraphy. 

(6) Mddhu was a Hindu. He was unparalleled in photo- 
graphy and portrait- painting. Most of the books of the 
library were his own preparation. 

Mauland Sufi was a profoundly learned man. He was 
also employed in the library. 

In 1025 A. H. = 1616 A. D. Mulla Mohammad *Ali 
Kashmiri was appointed to translate an Arabic book of 
Kbdwja Sdinuddin into Persian, and he executed this tran- 
slation with great merit and ability. And he dedicated the 
preface to the illustrious name of Khdn Khdndn, and in its 
return, Khdn Khdndn offered much reward and gift. 

In 1022 A. H = 1613 A. D. Naziri Nishdpdri accepted 
service under Khdn Khdndn at Agra, and presented his Dlwan 
(Poetical works) to bis library. 

The draft of Khdja Hossain Khorasani and the first and 
second (couplets), composed by the said Mulld Abdur Rahim, 
were in this library, which Sana’i had sent to the library for 
correction. 

The Musnawi of Muljtashim Kdslp, which had been 
written by Amir Mu'izuddln Md. Kdshi, the calligrapher, and 
in the copy of which a lac of rupees bad been defrayed, that 
Musnawi was also in this library. 

‘Urfi, too, at the time of his death, presented the 
drafts or writings of his poems to this library, and Khdn 
Khdndn himself amended it which is now available in 
markets, 
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This library also possessed the verses of Nuruddln 
Mohammad Zahuri. 

Md. Sharif Waqilw'i, a learned and ready poet of Nishdpdr 
Khordsdn, died in 1012, A. H. = 1603 A. D. A few couplets 
composed by him in praise of Khdn Khdndn, were preserved 

in this library. # 

Sa6ji Surfi was a great poet of ‘Irdq. A few qasidas 
composed by him in praise of Khdn Khdndn were present in 
the library. Mulld Shikabi was also employed here. He 
wrote a Musnawi on the victory of Thuth as a reward for 
which he received a thousand gold coins from Kbdn Khdndn. 
In the same way the writings of other poets were preserved 
in this library, but their mention will only take time and 
space. 

(7) We do not know how large this library was and how 
many books it contained. Its chief characteristic was that it 
contained a very large number of works written by their dis- 
tinguished authors themselves, such are the works of Mulla 
Naziri Nishapuri, Khenaja Husain Sanai, Mulla Zahuri, Md. 
Sharif Waqui Nishapuri, Sarfi Sdwji, Muhtasham Kdshi, etc. 
The works of the famous Persian poet Urfi, which were lying 
disarranged in this library, were arranged by the Khdn 
Khdndn in their present form. Abdul Bdqi mentions about 
95 learned men who enjoyed the Kh dn Kh dndn’s favour in 
various ways, and many scholars used to study in the library. 

That the Kh dn Khdndn was an ardent admirer of learn- 
ing and had a wonderful taste for collecting valuable and 
interesting manuscripts, has been brought home to me by the 
fact that almost all the famous libraries in India, which I 
have had the honour to visit, contain some manuscripts bear- 
ing the autograph notes of the Khdn Khdndn, and evidently 
once belonged to his own library. The following deserve 
notice : — 

(1) A splendid copy of the Quran Sharif, beautifully 
illuminated at the beginning. I acquired it from Delhi for 
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the Gbvernment collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
It contains two notes, one in the beginning of the manuscript, 
by Md. Salih, the distinguished calligrapher of Shdhjab&n, 
and the other at the end, by the Khdn Khdndn, explaining 
the ways of interpreting omens from the Quran. 

(2) A very valuable copy of the well known religious 

e « * 

tract of the celebrated saint Abdulldh Ansdri, containing 
notes written by the two Mughal Emperors, Jabdngir, Shdfa- 
jahan, and one by the Kh dn Khdndn himself. It has acquired 
an additional value by the fact that it was written by the 
famous calligrapher, Sutdn Ali Mushhadi in A.H. 921 = 1616 
A.D. The manuscript is in the library of Rampore. 

(3) A Persian work on the lines of the great mystics 
and of some celebrated lovers, by Sultdn Husain bin Sultdn 
Husain Bdiqra who died in A.H. 911 *= 1605 A.D. The manus- 
cript contains 62 beautiful miniatures in the Persian style. 
This contains an autograph note of the Khdn Khdndn. This 
also is in the Rampdr library. 

(4) A very interesting manuscript on the interpretation 
of dreams by Abu Raihdn Andaltisi. Prom the autograph 
notes of the Khan Khdndn it appears that this manuscript 
was presented to his father Bair dm Khdn by the Emperor 
Akbar in the 24th year of his reign. The manuscript is in 
the Asafiyah library, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

(5) A very valuable manuscript containing the six 
resalas of Sa'di Sbirdzi. It contains autographs of the 
Emperor Shabjahdn and of the Khdn Khd ndn. It is written 
in a very beautiful, minute and clear Nastdliq by Baqir, son 
of Mir Ali, the distinguished calligrapher. It is dated A.H. 
1019. This is in the O. P. Library, Bankipur. 

(6) A very valuable copy of Yusuf Zulaikha, trans- 
cribed by the famous calligrapher Mir Ali of Hirat, dated the 
end of Ramzan A.H. 930. From the magnificent appearance 
and the exquisite decorations of the manuscript as Kfell as 
from the name of the calligrapher, it can be concluded that 
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this copy, of Yusuf Zulaikha is no other than the one 
worth 1,000 muhars which was presented to Jahangir by 
the KMn KMndn on Monday the 2nd of Muharram A. H. 
1019 ■> 1610 A.D. at AkbaraMd of which there is reference in 
Maasir-i-Jahangiri. This is also at Bankipur library. 

(7) The famous Urdu prose writer, Shamsul-'Ulama Md. 
Husain AzSd in his Darbar Akbarl in the description of 
Hakim Abul Bath Gilanl says that he saw a valuable and 
old copy of Qdmas which bears 14 seals of the libraries of the 
Mughal Emperors, Jahdngir, Shahjahan and others, and that 
in the beginning there was an autograph note in Arabic of 
the said Hakim that the manuscript was presented to him by 
the KMn Khdnan. 



THE NYAYA DOCTRINE OE PRAM5.NA. 


bv 

Satis £!handka Chattkrji, M.A. 

Section 1 . — The problem 

The Nyaya system is primarily concerned with the 
conditions of correct thinking and the means of acquiring 
a true knowledge of objects. 1 It lays down the rules and 
the methods that are essentially necessary for a clear and 
precise understanding of all the materials of our knowledge, 
as derived from sense perception and authoritative state- 
ments. 2 With this end in view, the Nyaya system deals 
with all the means and conditions that are involved, either 
directly or indirectly, in the attempt at a correct and consis- 
tent knowledge of reality. That this is so is clearly evidenced 
by the use of the word * Anviksiki ’ as synonym for the Nyaya 
Philosophy. 3 The name * Anviksiki ’ literally means the 
science of the processes and the methods of a reasoned and 

1 i Vatsyayana-Bhieishya on Nyiya Sutra 1, An. 1, 

Ad. 1. 

WflUWWWWWlfiuifil i Udyotakara, Nyaya-Virttika on Sutra 

1, Ad. 1. 

’ i VatsySyana-Bhasliya on Sutra 1, An. 1, Ad. 1. 

Here the word ‘ Anurnanam ’ is significant. It does not mean all infer- 
ences as such, whether supported by valid grounds or not. Far from 
this, it stands only for the inference proper, as supported by valid grounds, 
as completely reasoned out and thoroughly consistent. It thus corresponds 
to ‘ Manan ’ or reflection which is laid down in the Vedas as the second 
stage, preparatory to the attainment of libaration. Cf. Sankara- Bhashya 
on the Briliadaranyaka Upanishad : i 

s i Amarakosa. 

i Vatsyayana-Bhasya on Sutra 1 , An. 1, Ad. 1. 

I Visvanatha, Nyaya- Sutra- Vritti on 

Sutra 1, An. 1, Ad. 1. 
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systematic knowledge of objects posterior to a general 
understanding of them on the basis of perception and testi- 
mony . 1 In other words, it is the science of an analytic and 
reflective knowledge of objects, subsequent to a less reflective 
and less analytical knowledge, in which the subject of know- 
ledge is more receptive than critical. ‘Accordingly Nyaya 
may be described as the science of all the methods and 
conditions of valid thought and the consistent conception 
of objects. It should however be remembered here that the 
epistemological problem as to the means and conditions of 
valid knowledge, is not the sole nor the ultimate end of the 
Nyaya Philosophy . 2 Its ultimate end, like that of the other 
systems of Indian Philosophy, is liberation, the summum 
bonura, which is conceived by Gotama as a state of perfect 
freedom from pain and pleasure alike . 8 To this ultimate end 
viz., the summom bonum, a true knowledge of objects is the 
subservient and conducive means. It is therefore quite 
natural and reasonable that the question as to means and 
conditions of true knowledge should find an important place 
in any complete system of philosophy. In the Nyaya system 
this logical question has the most important place, and a 

’ win fwWtfWt serafaai i 

VfitMySyana-BhSsbya on Sutra 1, An, 1, Ad, 1. 
snuws w*iVw, 'SHiqmcfiafrvqn i 

VisvanStha, Nyaya- Sutra- Vritti on Sutra 1, An. 1, Ad. 1. 

* The distinction between Nyaya on the one band, and the Nyaya 
system or the Nyftya Philosophy on the other is apt to be lost sight of 
and mueh confusion has arisen from such oversight. NySya as such is 
the science of correct thinking and may thuB be said to be the same 
as Logic. In this sense Nyaya is designated in India by such terms as 
NySya-S&stra, Tarka-Sastra, etc. But the logical question is only a part, 
though the most important part of Gotama’s system which is designated 
as the NySya system or the Nyaya Philosophy (Nyfiya Darsana). Originally 
the name of NySya was applied even to Purva-mimlmsa which is actually 
called Nyaya in such works as MSdhava Acharya’s Nyayamala-Vist&ra, and 
Apodeva’s NySya-Prakasa. 

* Vide Nyaya-Sutras 1 <2 22, An. 1, Ad. 1. 
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greater amount of space has been allowed to it than in any 
of the other systems of Indian Philosophy. 1 

But an epistemological enquiry into the conditions of 
correct thinking and valid conception of objects logically 
presupposes an investigation into the nature and character 
of truth and validity as such. What then is the character- 
istic mark of truth, the measure of true kuowledge, the 
standard of validity ? This question and the attempt to 
answer it are matters of very great interest in the Nyftya 
system by virtue of the depth and comprehensiveness of the 
Naiyaikas’ enquiry in this connection. It is just the question 
as to the nature of Pramana or the ground and source of 
true knowledge, — a question that stands face to face with 
us in any complete epistemological investigation and calls 
for some sort of solution. 

It is a matter of historical interest to note here that, 
among other things, the question as to the nature and the 
validity of Pramana or the means of knowledge was most 
strongly suggested to the Nyaya philosophers by the 
Buddhists and other sceptical thinkers of ancient India in 
the course of the latter’s destructive criticism on Gotama’s 
sutras and Vatsyayana’s commentary. 8 These sceptical 

1 In what esteem Nyaya or logic was held by the Naiyaikas will be 
evident from the following among other compliments paid to it by many 
of them. Vatsyayana in his commentary quotes the following from 
Kautilya’s Arthashastra to show that it is the light of all knowledge, the 
means of all actions and the abode of all virtues : 

So also Visvanatha says that Pramana, being one of the thousand names 
of the Lord Vishnu, the very utterance of the word is auspicious, and that 
it reveals equally the conduct of gods, men and lower animals. 

* This is clear from the opening lines of Udyotakara’s Varttika, in 
whieh it is stated that the object of Udyotakara’s work is to remove the 
ignorance of the calumniators of Gatama’B teaching, even though it was 
well explained by the great commentator, Vatsyayana. Gf. 
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thinkers set at naught the whole of Gotama’s teaching as 
an advice to do what is impossible like the one to procure 
the 'Lakaaka's crest jewel which is certainly inaccessible to 
living men. Gotama in his writings, teaches that the 
summum bonum is to be attained by means of right know- 
ledge of the sixteen categories . 1 But* a right knowledge 
of objects depends on the knowledge of the nature and 
validity of the Pramana or the means of knowledge in 
question . 2 A pramana or source of knowledge cannot bo 
said to give us a true knowledge of objects unless we have 
already assured ourselves of the efficacy and validity of that 
source. To say that our knowledge is true we must prove 
that it is really so and not the contrary. To this end we 
are to show that the knowledge in question is derived from 
a valid source of knowledge, which reveals its object and 
is always accompanied by it. But then, how are we to know 
the validity of that source of knowledge ? From the nature 
of the case the task is an impossible intellectual feat which 

iraft «wra anjat swi? i 

srPtai^ aw w fspw h” 

Udotakara, Nyaya-Vartika. 

Vachaspati in explaining the above lines rnentains the name of Dignuga, 
the great Buddhist logician, as one of the calumniators of Gotama. 

Of, “mafq tfwam 

Vachaspati Misra in his Tatparyatika. has himself given a full and clear 
account of all the difficulties raised by the Bouddha critics in connection 
with the question of Pramana. Vide Vachaspati Mi sra’s Tatparyatika, 
page 3 ff. 

Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusana has very well pointed out the particular points 
in Vatsyayana’s commentary that were criticised by DignSga and subsequent- 
ly defended by Udyotakara and Vachaspati. Vide Dr. S. C, Vidyabhushana's 
History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, Book II, Ch. II, § 45. 
and his article on Vatsyayana in the Indian Antiquary, 1915. 

1 q*TT<mrt*l . . i Nyuya Sutra 1, An. 1, Ad. 1, 

’ unrorabit awn* usuraTOisrftan i 

VSchaspati, Tatparya. 
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no one can perform . 1 Thus the validity of knowledge must 
be cognised either by itself or by some other knowledge.® 
But the first alternative, namely, that knowledge cognises 
its own validity by itself, is not admissible. Knowledge 
cognises objects that are distinct from and outside of itself. 
It does not cognise itself as an object, and far less its own 
validity . 3 The second alternative, namely, that the validity 
of a knowledge is apprehended by some other knowledge 
is not more fortunate. This second knowledge can at best 
cognise the first odIv as a fact of knowledge but not as one 
having a true correspondence to its object . 4 Moreover the 
second act of knowledge, in whatever form it may arise, 
itself lacks in evidence of its validity by itself and, as such, 
it can never lend the same to the first knowledge. Or, if 
it be held that the validity of the second knowledge is self- 
established, there is none who dares deny the same sort of 
self-evidence in the case of the first . 5 But it has been 
already proved that the validity of knowledge cannot be 
self-cognised. Now if by such arguments the validity of 
knowledge is placed beyond the range of proof and appre- 
hension even, there cannot be the least doubt that the 
validity of the sources of knowledge, namely, the sense-organs 
etc., is beyond all evidence. The value and worth of a 
source of knowledge are to be known from the validity of 
the knowledge arising out of it, so that if the validity of 
the latter is unknowable, that of former, namely, the source 

’ qf* TOnTOiwrwnwi (•••'sfag 

| f* toitoittokto i Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

* toi fv fromci wvjtowb* ai tpwl i 

Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

* m Wf mfa mmiwm i 

* »rrfa fauwmfl i nfTOiifaro g*rc«n3ifTOif<cs*i i 

Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

* TO TO ^STOtllRTOTOWBWlri gp TOTOi iroiTO1f*A*l I <9Wt 
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of knowledge, is much more unknowable. 1 Therefore the 
irresistible conclusion, as drawn by Gotama’s critics, is that 
the Nyaya Philosophy cannot lead to liberation through a 
true knowledge of the sixteen topics beginning with 
•PramSna. 

Section 2 . — The definition o} Prcvmana 

It was with the object of meeting the above difficulties 
and justifying Gotama’s teaching as against his opponents 
that Yatsyftyana in his commentary first entered on a critical 
consideration of the nature of Pramana or the source of valid 
knowledge. In this Yatsyayana was followed in the main 
by such NySya- philosophers as Udyotakara, Vachaspati, 2 
Udayana and others who explained Vatsyayana’s views more 
fully and discussed many side-issues arising out of it. Speak- 
ing broadly, the Naiyaikas were concerned with two main 

i Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

8 Vachaspati, like Udyotakara, states in the opening lines of his 
Tatparyatika that in this book he wants to have the merit of releasing 
the very old teaching of Udyotakara from the deep mud of misinter- 
pretation. Cf. 

Firaft s<*a‘ \ 

Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

Mahftmahapadhyaya Gang&dhar Sastri says in his introduction to 
the Tatparyatika that it has not been ascertained what or by whom 
the work, vilifying Udyotakara 's V&rtika, was composed. My investiga- 
tions on this point, however, go to show that it was a work entitled 
‘ Pramana-Vartika ' by Dharmakirti who, after Dignaga, made the bold 
attempt to refute the Xaiyaikas and establish the Buddhistic Logic. 
Dr. S. C. Vidyabhusana also says that the Brahmanic logician, Udyota- 
kara is attacked by Dharmakirti (vide his History of the Mediaeval School 
of Indian Logic, Book II, Oh. II, § 81). It is also suggestive to note 
in this connection that Vachaspati in his Bhamati quotes Dharmakirti 
in order to criticise him. Cf. Vachaspati’s Bhamati on Vedintasutra 
28, Pad a 2, Ad. 2. 
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issues at this stage of their epistemological investigation. 
The first issue was based on the nature and definition of 
pram&na, and was stated in the form of the question : what 
is a pramana or means of knowledge ?‘ The second issue, 
which is more important, was drawn with regard to the 
determination and ascertainment of pramana. Here the 
question is : wherein lies the validity of a pramana or source 
of knowledge and how are we to ascertain its validity ? Let 
us now consider these two questions one by one. 

The first question then is : What is pramftna or source 
of knowledge ? What is the characteristic mark and distinc- 
tive feature that differentiate a true means of knowledge from 
false ones or from other facts and factors of knowledge ? 
To this the Mimamsakas reply that a pramana or means of 
knowledge is that which cognises an object not so long 
cognised or known. In short, a pramana is the oogniser 
of an uncognised or unknown object. 2 A pramana is a 
means with regard to the end of knowledge and a means 
is that which must not be the same as the end in question 
but must directly realise the end by its activity. Hence 
just as an axe is the means with regard to the end of cutting 
a tree, not yet hewn, so the senses etc., are pramana when 
brought to bear on objects not yet cognised or known. 8 If 
the objects be already known or cognised, then there can 
be no necessity for using any means whatever for a know- 
ledge or cognition of them. Hence a means of knowledge 

1 Of. W fn: umuu nswa' fwutd wnfafa ■ 

Udyotakara, Nyaya-Vartika. 

* Vachaspati states the Mimamsaka definition of pramana thus: 

smfvrnws i Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

* u»nu ft sKufafci: ur* u i...mns«Wf fasft anfsiwiuf»tP5wfiwf 

wnufubt i Udayanacharya, Parisuddhi. 

smwwfcn V* firet snimruu «mr W?;i V ardham anopadhyay a , 

Ny ay a-nibandha-pr ak asa- 
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or pramana must cognise objects that have not been previous- 
ly known or cognised. 

Here the Naiyaikas point out that the Mimamsaka 
definition of pramana lacks preciseness, and does not allow 
the width of scope that is properly due to pramana. It 
excludes many facts that, are cognisable and are actually 
cognised by a pramana or source of knowledge. Eternal 
objects, such as soul, God, etc., cannot be said to be wholly 
unknown to finite persons like us . 1 Somehow or other we 
have an apriori knowledge of these objects, whatever may 
be the degree of clearness and distinctness of such knowledge. 
Nevertheless these objects may well be better cognised and 
known by us by such means of knowledge as perception, 
inference, etc. But on the Mimamsaka definition these can 
never be the objects of a pramana or source of knowledge. 
Further many of our cognitions of the finite and non-eternal 
objects of the empirical world are cognitions of what were 
previously known or cognised . 2 These are not so much 
simple cognitions of reality as recognition of its nature and 
attributes. To deny this is to ignore the psychical phenome- 
non of recognition, which no amount of psychological analysis 
has the power to accomplish. 

The Mimamsaka definition obviously fails in the case 
of continuous consciousness, in which the same thing, that 
was previously cognised, stands as the object of all the 
waves of that continuous stream of consciousness. Here all 
the states of consciousness, which are subsequent to the 
first and which constitute the continuous stream together 
with it, have an object that has been previously known by 
the first state of consciousness. Hence the Mimamsaka 
definition of pramana, as that which cognises an uncognised 
object, is inapplicable to the all but the first state of conscious- 

* RttTO i Udayanacharya, Parisuddhi, 
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ness and so deprives them of the merit of being valid states 
of knowledge . 1 But no intelligent person has ever denied 
their validity, nor can there be any good ground for such 
denial. It cannot be urged that the subsequent states of 
consciousness apprehend different objects in so far as they 
occur at different moments and their objects at different 
moments, though ostensibly the same, are really different 
objects. The minute difference of time in the continuous 
apprehension of the same object is psychologically null, 
inasmuch as we have not any cognition of Buch inappreciable, 
variation in time . 2 Hence in so far as a psychological 
analysis of the continuous consciousness of an object is con- 
cerned, it is to be conceded that the same object is cognised 
by the first and the subsequent states of consciousness. On 
the other hand, the subsequent states of consciousness lack 
none of the marks of the first and the valid conscious state. 
The full compass of the validity of a state of knowledge 
covers three facts, namely, first, a presentation of the object, 
next the activity of the conscious subject in response to the 
presentation, and finally the fulfilment of subject’s activity 
in relation to the object. But these three facts are insepar- 
ably bound up with one another, so that with the presentation 
of the object, there follow the relation of the subject and 
the fulfilment of his activity, either by way of attainment 
or by that of avoidance of the object. Now all the states 
in the continuous consciousness of an object share equally 
in the function of presenting the object and, for that very 
reason, in those of evoking subjective reaction and its ful- 
filment. Hence there is no reason why, as the Mimamsaka- 
view will lead us to suppose, the first state alone is to 

1 nmrog' 
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be recognised as valid to the exclusion of the subsequent 
ones . 1 * * * * * * 

Next, the Naiyaikas proceed to examine the Bauddha view 
of pram&na. One definition of pramajia, as given by the 
Sarvftstitvavadins, namely the Sautrantikas and the VaivS- 
sikas, is that a state of consciousness becomes valid when 
it has the same form as the object cognised by it . 8 The 
proper function of a pramana or source of knowledge.is to give 
a true cognition of its object. But that gives us a true 
cognition of the object which determines the cognition in 
question in the same form and order in which the object 
exists.® The sense-organs, however, which are generally 
supposed to be the means of knowledge, do not determine our 
cognitions to be of the same form as the objects cognised 
by them. The cognition of blue colour is not certainly due 
to the action of the eyes, for the same eyes are operative 
even in the cognition of colours other than the blue. It is 
the form of blue in the object that determines our cognition 
to be a cognition of blue colour. Hence the form of the 
object being impressed on our consciousness gives the same 
form to it, and thereby reveals the object itself as having 
that form. The form of the object therefore is the pramana 
or source of our knowledge of the object, inasmuch as it 
is object’s form that determines the object as well as our 
consciousness of it one way or the other.* The form of 

1 tnn Jtvdss m i ^ faisrprptw- 

fhvfhfn vrd i Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

* Vachaspati Misra states the Bouddha definition thus : fwtviwv’ 

WTO fajrin»5<TO i Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

wwvwft, vwsffrfff fawafa I Udayanacharya, Tatparyaparisuddhi. 

dtavwnsfv a«nar »j ifhmwKant* jferatf i w ffiprdt 

*f%* wftairai amwiwvdflfv wt aivwvrafn munWwwfgsm * va 

Udayanacharya, Tatparya-Parisuddhi. 
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the object is thus both the cause and the effect, the means 
and the end of the processes of knowledge. But there is no 
contradiction or inconsistency in the same thing being both 
the means and the end. Eor here the end is only the means 
in the process of its activity and operation.’ The axe in 
contact with a tree “is, by virtue of the process of oon taot 4 
called the instrument. The contact of the tree with the 
axe is conditioned by the process of conjunction between the 
two. But the process of conjunction is no other than the 
axe in actual contact with the tree. Similarly in the sphere 
of knowledge a particular tree may be known as having 
the nature of a Simsapa- tree. Here the ‘nature of a SimsapS 
tree ’ is the mark or means of our discriminative knowledge of 
the particular tree in question. But the tree is no other than a 
Simsapa and the Simsapa is no other than the tree in question, 
so that the means and the end are one and the same thing. 

The Yijnanavadi-Bouddhas, namely, the Yog&ch&ras and 
some of the Vaivasikas, give a different definition of pram&na 
or the source of knowledge. According to them, pramana is 
the capacity of the intellect, which is itself devoid of forms, 
to manifest itself by itself. It is the power of self-mani- 
festation in the formless intellect. 2 A pramana is that which 

1 *» fwwwjvt i u fv wnwsiwifawft »r«rim«irvrrit vr i... 

^ z's v* i sr fv ftuwm: vifassst *n*r i swi fcwn i ■ • • 

tfk dtmf’flvn: i Udayanacharya, Parisuddhi. 

• . Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 

Here the word ‘ 'Vq? ’ * others ’ evidently refers to the Yogachara 
school of Buddhists, which advocates the theory of idealism 
par excellence. As it will be found below, Udayanacharya in his Pari- 
suddhi refers to the ‘ Vaivasikas, etc.’ as advocating the above view of 
pramana. But Madhavacharya in his Sarvadarsanasamgraba mentions 
the theory of subjective idealism as the peculiar doctrine of the YogSchSra 
school. Hence I take the compound ‘ ’ in Udayanacharya’s 

Parisuddhi as including the Yogacharas and some of the Vaivasikas 
who, as is well known, differ from the Yogacharas in their metaphysics, 
but may possibly agree with them in their conception of pram&na. Cf. 
Foot-note 1, p. 26. 
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manifests objects, but manifestation is a psychical phenomenon 
and, as such, can belong only to that which is intelligent 
and conscious. The sense-organs, however, being non-intelli- 
gent and unconscious, cannot serve the «purpose of intellec- 
tual manifestation. Hence the intellect itself is to be re- 
cognised as pramana by virtue of its*intelligent nature and 
its capacity for conscious manifestation . 1 This intellect has 
neither any subject underlying it as its permanent substratum 
nor objects, external to and independent of itself. As there 
are no objects, external to and outside of our consciousness, 
consciousness itself is to be regarded as manifesting itself 
and the so-called objects from within itself. The series of 
external objects is never real, but is only set up by our 
imagination for the sake of practical activity, due to the 
influence of the beginningless Vasana or desire that is in- 
herent in every finite mind and on the extirpation of which 
final release is attained . 2 As there are no objects or perci- 
pible other than the intellect, the intellect itself is to be 
recognised as manifesting itself and as its own percipible, 
luminous with its own light, like light . 3 The intellect then 
is both the pramana or source and the prama. or resulting 
product of the process of knowledge, since it is the cause 
of manifestation as well as the object manifested in know- 
ledge. 

Here the Naiyaikas point out that the Bouddha definitions 
of pramana, given above, are not only incorrect but even 
absurd. The Sautrantika view that the form of the object 
is pramana because it determines our cognition in the same 

1 f* w Bnqvwrt* ^ 

-n wwi i Udayanacharya, Parisuddhi. 
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Madhav&charya, Sarvadarsana-Samgraha, Chapter on Bouddha Philo- 
sophy, 
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form, this view cannot be understood in any intelligible 
sense. It cannot mean that the form produces itself as 
the form of the cognition, for the same thing oannot act 
as a productive cause in relation to itself . 1 Nor can it 
mean that the form reveals its cognition. The form being 
identical with the cognition cannot require a second act of 
knowledge for its cognition or manifestation . 2 Nor can it 
mean that the form distinguishes its cognition and thereby 
gives rise to a discriminative knowledge of it. The form 
and the cognition which has that form are identical, and 
for that very reason, the one cannot discriminate the other. 
The law of discrimination requires that the discriminator 
must be different from the thing discriminated and must 
have that thing as its object. When I discriminate a blue 
colour what happens is that I stand over against and as 
different from the colour which stands out as the object of 
my discriminative activity. Every act of discrimination takes 
place in this form, so that the self-same thing cannot be 
both the discriminator and the thing discriminated . 3 For 
the same reasons the Yijhanavadin’s definition of pramana, 
as the power of self -manifestation in the formless intellect, 
cannot be accepted as tenable. A capacity or power is always 
a capacity or power to do something. But self-manifestation, 
being inherent in the very nature of the- intellect, cannot 
be said to be the effect or to be something produced by any 
power or capacity . 4 In short, the pramana being the means 
of knowledge cannot at the same time be regarded as the 
resulting product of it. In the Bouddha definitions, however, 

1 »r fircmt i 

* cfa ■snn'R.vra'WTr i Udayanacharya, Parisuddhi. 

r aftamfinrat I Udayanacharya, 

Parisuddhi. 

4 i *ra«i * i irana* iran: i 

Udayanacharya, Parisuddhi. 
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the same form or intellect is considered to be the oause and 
the effect, the means as well as the end of the process of 
knowledge, which is quite absurd and impossible too . 1 

Now we come to the Naiygika conception of pramgna. 
The word pramgna is derived from the root ‘ ma ’ meaning 
knowledge, with the prefix ‘ Pra * meaning valid or true, 
and the suffix * Anat ’ used to signify means or origin, so 
that pramgna derivatively signifies the means or source of 
valid knowledge. According to the Nyaya-philosophers, 
a pramgna is that which gives us a certain knowledge of 
objects . 2 Without the help of pramgna there cannot be 
any valid knowledge of things. A subject arrives at a valid 
cognition of objects by means of pramgna, for the existence 
and the nature of objects are to be ascertained only by such 
cognitions as are based on pramgna . 3 A pramgna then is 
the cause of valid knowledge of objects, inasmuch as it gives 
us a cognition of objects just as they really are or exist in 
themselves/ To put it otherwise, a pramgna is the means 
of valid cognition and, as such, is always accompanied by a 
true representation of the objects with which it is concerned. 
Hence a pramgna or means of knowledge must have a real 
and an invariable correspondence with its object in the sense 
that the essenoe and the attributes of the object, as revealed 
by pramgna, are- uncon tradictorily true of it, despite all 

Vachaspati Misra. Tatparyatika. 

' iTOWWltiqftiq* i Nyaya sutra 29. An. 2, Ad. 4. 

* ’TmfaqfTi: i s(mnm) t ugfw % ng 

roratt WWBII fewfk i Vatsyayanabhiisya on Nyaya sutras 1, An. 1, 

Ad..l, and 29, An. 2, Ad. 4. 
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ftsuq^nrffvrfn: SX TO^g i TOni smisfrororg i Udyotakara, Nyaya-Vartikam. 
Compare also : g*TOg**®raix»i TOlsrg i Bhasarvajfia, Nyayasara. irorTOjfircrft 
ghgisgirft Jayasimha, Nyaya-tatparyadipikS. ?m 
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Gunaratna, Tarkarahasyadipika, Chapter on the Nyaya-Philsophy. 
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variations in time, place and other conditions . 1 * * In other 
words, a pramana is the means of valid knowledge, since 
it is found to correspond to its object by virtue of the fact 
that it produces g. real and consistent cognition of thlat 
object . 8 Hence it has been said that pramana establishes 
all objects just as • they are and thereby gives us a valid 
knowledge of things . 8 

To sum up these various statements on the nature of 
pramana we may say that a pramana or source of knowledge 
is that which produces a cognitive knowledge of objects and 
is in perfect accord with the real nature and relations of 
the things so cognised . 4 * * * Pramana then is first the originative 
condition of cognition or certain knowledge of the objects 
with which it is concerned. It is the conceptual determinant, 
the ratio cognoscendi in relation to an object of knowledge. 
Secondly, pramana is in perfect harmony with the real nature 
and relation of its object. That is, an act of knowledge, 
when based on the right pramana, so represents the essence 
and attributes of its object as to make its correspondence to 
the object free from conflict and contradiction amidst all 
changes of time, place and other conditions. In short, there 
is a perfect and an invariable correspondence between our 
cognitions due to a pramana, on the one hand, and the nature 
and attributes of the objects cognised, on the other. 

The above definition of pramana has been made more 
explicit by bringing out the distinction between pramana 

1 eqefwnvvfiifh nn: i i i » fawn viartw- 

vifisT fNiqnowviflsiv: i ^iqiaifsvTfTflT wiw 

i Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 
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and certain other sources of knowledge, which are not real 
pramana. Such forms of knowledge as uncertain or doubtful 
cognitions (Samsaya) and opposed or contradictory apprehen- 
sion (Viparyasa) cannot be regarded as arising from a real 
pram&na or valid source o f knowledge. In a real pramana 
there is true correspondence between .our cognitions and 
their objects. But in doubt and contradictory knowledge 
we do not apprehend objects just as they really are in 
themselves and cannot, for that reason, successfully act 
upon the ideas derived from such knowledge . 1 Hence 
although there be cognitive knowledge in doubtful and con- 
tradictory apprehensions their sources cannot be called 
pramana in so far as such apprehensions have no true 
correspondence to the nature and relation of their objects. 

Similarly the causes of dream-consciousness and memory 
are to be distinguished from pramana or the source of valid 
knowledge. In dream-consciousness the knowledge, we have 
of certain objects, has the character of cognition by force 
of the intensity and vividness of the presentations produced 
in it. There is also an occasional or accidental corres- 
pondence between our dream-cognitions and the objects of 
the real world outside us. Still dream-consciousness can- 
not he called a form of valid knowledge inasmuch as there 
is no uniform and invariable concomitance between the states 
of the dream-consciousness and their objects. Hence the 
cause of the dream-consciousness cannot be called pramana 
which is to produce such cognitive knowledge as has a 
real and an invariable correspondence with its objects. 

As to the ground of memory it is rather difficult to 
exclude it from the list of pramanas recognised by the Nyaya- 

t »f Wl I Vaehaspati, Tatparya- 

tika. 
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philosophers. In memory we have a revival of our past 
experiences, in the form of ideas and images, in the same order 
and relation in which they were actually experienced by us at 
a certain point of pa^t time. The ground or condition of 
this revival is of course the latent impressions left by our 
past experiences and retained by the mind. Memory, being 
thus grounded on the impressions of past experiences, is, 
through the medium of such impressions, connected with the 
objects of experience . 1 Nevertheless the ground of memory 
cannot be called pramana. In memory we have not really 
any cognitive knowledge of objects, but only a recognition 
of them in the same form and order in which they once 
existed in the past and have now ceased to exist . 2 Hence 
there is no correspondence between the conscious states in 
memory and the objects remembered by them as existing in 
a certain form and order in the past. That form or order 
is now past and therefore no longer real, so that there can- 
not be any correspondence between these and the conscious 
ideas by which they are remembered. Even where the same 
object is first cognised and then remembered, so that memory 
and cognition refer to the same object and are equally true, 
we are to observe that the act of memory borrows its 
validity from the state of cognition which produces and 
fashions it . 3 Hence the usage of mankind is to distinguish 
between memory and valid cognition, and to understand by 
the latter such definite and certain cognitive knowledge as 


gtVcUl I Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 
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is other than memory and is in perfect correspondence with 
its object. Pramana is the source of such cognitive know- 
ledge and not the ground of memory or recognition . 1 Prom 
all this it appears that a pramana, according to the older 
NaiySikas must be the source or the originating ground of 
certain cognitive knowledge that has a true and an invariable 
correspondence with the essence and attributes of its objects. 

Section 3 . — The Ascertainment of Pramana. 

Now we pass on to the next important question with 
regard to investigations into the nature of pramana. A 
pramana, as we have seen above, is the means of such 
cognitive knowledge of objects that has a true correspondence 
with the essence and attributes of the objects known. But 
here the question arises : How are we to ascertain that there 
is true correspondence between the act of knowledge, due 
to a pramana, on the one hand, and the objects known 
by means of it, on the other P What light is there to show 
that a pramana is really accompanied by a true representation 
of the objects known by means of it ? The answer to this 
question will give us the Naiyaikas* method of ascertainment 
of the validity of pramana. According to them, a pramana 
is the means of a right cognition of objects, and it is known 
to give us a right cognition by virtue of the fact that it 
leads to a successful reaction on the part of the subject who 
has that cognition. Without the help of pramana we can- 
not bare a true and certain knowledge of objects, and with- 
out such true knowledge there cannot be any fruitful action 
or successful practice on the part of the subject of know- 
ledge. A subject knows certain objects through a pramana 
or source of knowledge. This knowledge of objects sets up 

* mum* nwmtg: jumfafii w 
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certain psycho-physical reactions in the subject, which are 
directed either to obtain or to avoid those objects. The 
success of these reactions, their producing the desired result, 
vis., the avoidance or»the attainment of objects, is -a strong 
• evidence in favour of a real correspondence between the act 
of knowledge and the objects known through it . 1 It is 
indeed true that men often act on mistaken ideas and cogni- 
tions with the belief that their ideas and cognitions are quite 
valid and based on a pramana proper. The reason for this 
confusion between a true pramana and a false one, is the 
common characteristic that is to be found in both of them. 
A faulty pramana leads to a general apprehension of objects 
as well as a valid source of knowledge does and is, for that 
reason, taken for a valid pramana to all intents and purposes. 
But in such cases what distinguishes a valid pramana from 
the contrary is the fruition of our practical activities. A valid 
pramana gives us a true knowledge of objects and through 
such knowledge, leads to successful actions on the part of 
the knowing subject. An invalid pramana, on the other hand, 
gives us a knowledge of objects indeed, but it cannot inspire 
fruitful actions in the subject of such knowledge. 
The activity of a subject who acts on cognitions, produced 
by a true pramana, is successful in the sense that it termi- 
nates in the attainment of the subject’s desired object or in 
the avoidance of such objects that are injurious to and there- 
fore disliked by the subject. Contrariwise, the activity of 
a subject who proceeds on wrong cognitions, due to a false 
pramana, fails to attain the desired object or to shun the 
undesired one in relation to him . 2 Our cognitions must 

\ wun i mnwtte »n$nffafh; i *n$nf?rarti- 
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therefore be true, i.e., must truly correspond to their objects 
iu order that, on the basis of such cognitions, we may act 
successfully in relation to the cognised objects. If our 
knowledge do not really correspond to its objects, then it 
can never produce fruitful reactions on the part of a subject 
who acts upon the ideas derived from such knowledge. 
In cases of illusion, hallucination and the like, our actions 
fail to realise our ends because in such cases our ideas 
and impressions do not really correspond to the objects in 
question, whereas a valid inference, based on sure and un- 
failing grounds, always leads to a true knowledge of objects 
and, through it, to many useful and efficacious activities in 
our life . 1 Hence it is concluded that the successfulness of 
practical activities, on the part of the subject who has a 
right cognition of objects through a certain pramana or 
source of knowledge, is evidence enough for there being 
actual correspondence between the objects on the one hand, 
and the cognition and its source on the other. 

The above method of ascertaining the validity of pramana 
bolds good so long as we are concerned with the empirical 
world and the finite and temporal ends or goods of life, 
that may be experienced by us. In the case of such empiri- 
cal objects we may very well see for ourselves whether a 
pramana is productive of fruitful actions or not and therefore 
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valid or otherwise, since the fruits thereof are within the 
range of our experience and may thus be tasted by us in 
this world and in this life. But the Vedas as well as many 
systems of Indian Philosophy embody ample references to 
many supersensible objects, states and goods that ' cannot be 
experienced by us .in this life, with its usual organs of 
experience and knowledge. What then is the criterion of 
validity with regard to our knowledge of such supersensible 
objects ? How in such cases are we to ascertain that our 
knowledge springs from a valid pramana, seeing that the 
fruits hereof cannot be objects of our experience and that 
the test of ‘ fruitful reactions ’ is inapplicable ? 

To this the Naiyaikas answer that it is by means of a 
valid analogical argument, based on points of essential 
similarity or identity of origin. The Vedas come from the 
same source as the sciences of medicine, namely, the verbal 
testimony of the Rishis or the enlightened seers. But the 
medical sciences refer to empirical goods of life, so that their 
validity may be proved by the test of ‘ successful action.’ 
The medical sciences originate from a valid source in so far 
as they lead to successful activities on the part of those 
who act in accordance with their injunctions. But the Vedas 
too come from essentially the same valid source and as such 
are known to be valid, even though the general test of 
validity, namely, ‘ fruitful action,’ be not applicable to them 
within the range of our present experience . 1 Hence the 
validity of our knowledge of supersensible objects is known 
from its essential resemblance to such other knowledge that 
proves its validity by the capacity to produce ‘ fruitful re- 
actions ’ on the part of the knowing subject. 

But another difficulty crops up here in connection with 
the above method of ascertaining the validity of pramSna. 

1 <nf ^ s'rrefa’tngSfeviw'® ireftrawiromw vsfn- 

flwviglureiwnHlwsi’i I Vachaspati, Tatparyatika, Sutra 1, An. 1, Ad. 1. 
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A pramSna is known to be valid when it produces fruitful 
activities through a right cognition of objects on the part 
of the subject of the knowledge. But it may be asked here : 
How do we know that our activities are .really fruitful, that 
they do realise our desired ends, or, that the fruit 
of our activity is really present and nofr illusorily imagined 
by us to be such ? The cognition of water on the part 
of a thirsty man produces the bodily movements necessary 
for reaching and drinking the requisite quantity of water. 
With this there is in him a feeling of the alleviation of 
thirst and the desire for water is removed. But who knows 
that the feeling is not illusory, that the satisfaction of the 
desire for water is real and not a freak of the imagination ? 
Do not men pass through the same series of experiences 
in the state of dream ? Certainly in dream- consciousness 
a man has a feeling of satisfied desire, preceded by a feeling 
of want, a desire for that which would remove the want, 
and an experience of the attainment of that desired object. 
In truth, however, the feeling of satisfaction is here as much 
delusive as any other deceptive product of fancy. How these 
are we to distinguish — a true feeling of satisfied desire from 
a false one, or, how can we know that the cognition of fruit 
in the matter of * fruitful reaction * is valid and accurate ? 

In reply to this question it has been said by certain 
thinkers that the knowledge of fruit does not require any 
examination. What we are to examine in the matter of 
* fruitful ’ reaction is the validity of the means, the efficacy 
of the antecedent conditions that lead to the realisation of 
the fruit. The knowledge of the fruit however requires no 
criticism. The fruit is always some good end and, as such, the 
consciousness of it is a good and desirable state for the 
subject, no matter whether such consciousness is valid or not . 1 

1 swraft: nw wsrei wsma tt 

I** i Vaohaspati, Tutparyatika. 
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The Naiyaikas, on the other hind, do not rest content 
with the assumption of validity in any fact of knowledge, 
however minute or desirable it may be. According to them, 
even the consciousness of fruit requires to be validated by 
good grounds and satisfactory reasons. The consciousness of 
fruit has validity when it occurs as the experience of the 
normal healthy man and is in harmony with the established 
order of our previous experience. The man in whom there is 
a consciousness of fruit following on a right oognition of 
object by means of pramana, is possessed of a good knowledge 
of the marks of valid cognition, as revealed by the standing 
order of his past experience. Henoe if his present experience 
of fruit occurs as a fact of his normal and healthy mind, it is 
to be known as valid and faithful by reason of its essential 
resemblance to like experiences in the past order of his and 
his fellow beings’ lives. In short the present experience of 
fruit is known to be valid because it is essentially of the 
same character as our past and valid experiences of fruit, 
and because there are no unnatural and abnormal conditions 
to inspire in us any suspicion regarding that experience. The 
validity of the past experience being previously ascertained, 
we do not feci any necessity to prove it once again with every 
subsequent experience of fruit so that the present experience 
cannot be supposed to refer back to all similar experiences 
of the past in the form of an infinite regress. 1 The conscious- 
ness of fruit however in dream is not a fact of the normal 
and healthy mind ; and with such consciousness there goes a 
feeling of doubt and suspicion as to the reality of the fruit. 
The dreamer asks within himself : ‘Is the thing, I now find, 
really real ? ’ In such cases, the validity of our knowledge 
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of fruit should be put to the test of ‘ successful action ’ or 
conative satisfaction . 1 Applying this test we find that the 
dreamer’s consciousness of fruit is not valid, since the craving 
for that fruit and the striving for its attainment recur even 
in the state of dream, not to speak of what happens when the 
dreamer is roused from sleep and the whole fabric of dreaming 
fancy vanishes away. Hence the validity of our knowledge 
of fruit is known from its being a fact of the normal healthy 
mind and from its concordance with the established order of 
our past experience . 2 

Let us now try to determine more precisely the logical 
character of the argument employed, by the Naiyaikas to 
establish the validity of pramana. According to them, as we 
have already seen, a pramana is known to be valid when 
by virtue of its correspondence to the object, it leads to 
successful reaction or conative satisfaction . 8 The validity of 
a pramana is thus to be inferred from its capacity for produc- 
ing fruitful actions . 4 A pramana or source of knowledge 
as such is not self-proved, nor can we say that validity is so 
inherent in all cognitions as to make itself evident and 
thereby leave no doubt as to their claims to validity. This is 
the principle of self-evidence with regard to pramana ( 
UTITT^I^). But this principle cannot be said to have universal 
application to all cases and instances of pramana. It is not 
infrequently seen that doubt arises as to the truth of many 
cognitions which, on closer view, are subsequently found to 
be valid ( )• Hence the validity of pramana is not 

to be regarded as self- proved but is to he established on some 

W* UWnomKslW i Viichaspati, Tatparyatikii. 

TJdayanachiirya, Tafcparya-parisuddhi. 
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other valid ground and known from some valid source 
( )•* 80urc ® in the Naiyftikas’ account of 

pramana is of the nature of an inference of a formal- material 
character. It is firs]; stated as a general or formal principle 
of truth that what is valid produces successful action. This 
general principle is also shown to be materially true by 
reference to certain positive instances in which a valid 
cognition leads to successful reaction, as well as certain 
negative instances in which absence of validity means an 
absence of fruitful action . 2 Next by the application of this 

1 Broadly speaking four different views have been held by different 
schools of Indian philosophy with regard to the nature of our knowledge 
of validity and invalidity in the spherq of knowledge. Parthasurathi 
Misra in his Shastra-Dipika quotes the following to show what these 
different views are and by whom they were advocated : 

i «rarfiran$ tot: w tot : vrf : totto* 

i TUTTnrer w* mrYnrau*fn*i w" 

This shows that, according to the Sankhya-philosophers, both the 
validity and invalidity of our ideas and cognitions are self-evident and 
therefore perceived by us immediately without the help of any reasoning 
or inference. The Naiyaikas maintain just the opposite view that neither 
validity nor invalidity is self-evident but that both must be proved by 
some other valid reason than the ideas or cognitions in question. 
According to the Buddhists, invalidity is self-evident in all knowledge and 
all objects, while validity, if it exists anywhere, must be ascertained by 
the help of independent reasoning. The Vedantist view is opposed to 
the Buddhistic in that validity, according to it, is self-evident while 
invalidity is to be known by means of reasoning, based on separate and 
independent grounds. But, I shall show later on, the Naiyaikas do not 
accept the principle of non-self- evidence (qr?r. TOTF®q[) to the total exclusion 
of the other, namely, self- evidence. Though they agree generally in 
holding that all knowledge may be proved by independent grounds, still 
some of them, such as Vachaspati, Udayana and others, concede that 
the validity of some sources of knowledge, such as inference, self-con- 
sciousness, comparison, etc., is self-evident and so known by us directly 
and immediately. 

1 Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 
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principle it is proved that pramana is valid and has a true 
correspondence with its object because it leads to successful 
activity on the part of the knowing subject. Syllogistically 
put the inference stands thus : 

Whatever leads to successful activity is valid, as in a 
flawless inference but not in doubt, erroy, etc. 

Pramana leads to successful activity. 

Therefore pramana is valid. 

In this reference, it will be seen, the ground of conclusion 
or the middle term ( fci: ) is successful activity or conative 
satisfaction ( )• The ground or the middle term 

is universally connected with the major term (war*.), namely, 
validity as is found in both the positive and negative instances 
( ) cited in support of it. It is also found in 
connection with the minor term ( trqr; ) namely pramana and 
thereby establishes a connection between the minor and the 
major terms namely pramana and validity . 1 The ground of 
conclusion is thus valid and perfect since it is the mark or 
sign which, by its agreement with or difference from certain 
recognised examples, establishes what sources of knowledge 
are valid and what are not so . 2 

§ 4. The Factors of Knowledge. 

Now we proceed to consider the NySya account of the 
implications of pramana and the essential factors involved in 
knowledge. By pramana we are to understand the means or 
the source of valid cognition of objects . 8 Hence in connection 
with pramana there must be certain objects, a true and 
cognitive knowledge of those objects and an intelligent subject 

* sgffiitrov^iisnfa f* fat i Madhava-Acharya, 

Sarva-darsana-Samgraha, chapter on the Charvuka System. 

* fg: i iwfa i Nyiiya-sutras 34 and 35 
An. 1, Ad. 1. 
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who has that knowledge . 1 Thus the very meaning of the 
word ‘pramana’ implies three other factors or conditions in 
order to a complete conception of itself. 

In the first place, it implies that there must be .a subject 
or coguiser in which the cognition centres and of which it is 
the attribute. In every cognition there must be an intelligent 
agent or pramata which is the substantive ground of the 
cognition and is the source of the conative processes that 
follow on it . 2 * The pramata or the subject exists in and 
for itself and is, in this sense, independent. This independence 
of the pramata is known from the facts that it enjoys the 
fruits of all actions, that it is the centre or the substratum 
of all forms of activity, and that it directs the course of other 
things without being itself determined in its course by them . 8 

Secondly pramana implies some object or prameya , which 
may be either existent or non-existent, to which the process 
of cognition refers or to which it is directed . 4 * * * The existent 
as well as the non-existent may be the object of apprehension 
by means of pramana , but the apprehension takes different 
forms in the two cases. In the case of existent objects our 
cognitions are positive and do not depend on any other 
objects than their own, while the cognition of non-existent 

1 « (mnai) mmnj i Vatsyayana-bhiishya. 

Cf. fata.- ^ «? ** q f-r f*a r T( rn ^ n»ns?n i i Udayana, 

Kusumanjali, Stavaka 4, Sloka 5. 

flnjiiTvanqfflftHiSj juusiih ww i Madhava-Achurya, Sarva-darsana- 

samgraha, chapter on the Akshapada System. 
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objects is negative and conditional on the apprehension of 
similar existent objects. Thus the light of the same lamp 
which reveals the existence of certain perceived objects in a 
dark room, also establishes the non-existence of those that 
are not perceived, for if the latter were existent they would 
have been perceived, together with .the similar and the 
perceived objects. 1 * Hence just as there can be no cognition 
without a conscious subject that has or owns the cognition, so 
there can be nothing worthy of the name of cognition unless 
there be an object — a thing or an attribute, a state or a process, 
a fact or a thought, which is to be cognised. Thus subject 
and object are strictly correlative factors involved in every 
process of cognition. They are distinguishable no doubt as the 
knower and the known but are separable in no act of cognition. 

Lastly pramana implies the state of valid cognition (tot, 
nfafa:), that is, the mental state in which the object is 
cognised and to which the pramana leads as its result or 
product. 1 Thus we see that the very notion of pramana 
involves the pramata or the subject who knows, the prameya 
or the object which is known and the pramiti or the state of 
valid cognition which is the psychic product of pramana and 
in which there is a right cognition of the object. 3 

We have then four factors or conditions in all acts of 
human knowledge, namely, a subject or pramata, an object 

1 sssnt Witt: jwwsii- 
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or prameya, the state of valid cognition or pramiti , and lastly 
the means of knowledge or pramana, which is instrumental 
towards the production of right knowledge. Each of these 
is as Essential to the concept of knowledge as the rest and each 
of them forms a necessary prerequisite, an essential condition 
of knowledge. In t|jese four factors, when taken together 
in one whole, but never as disjoined, the circuit of knowledge 
and reality completes itself . 1 That is, the subject having 
known the real by moans of pramana , either as desirable or 
as undesirable or as neither, proceeds to obtain it or avoid it or 
remains indifFerent to it, as the case may be, and so ends in actual 
attainment or avoidance or neglect of the objects known .' 2 

The real has thus a value for the knowing subject, so 
that our account of reality as absolutely foreign to our 
subjective purposes and personal values would be a funda- 
mental misconception of it. Nor again is knowledge a passive 
and lifeless reflection of reality. On the other hand, it is 
that philosophic view of the real which has its basis in the 
vital needs of our spiritual nature and is essentially conducive 
to the attainment of our supreme life-purpose, namely, the 
summum bonum . 2 Herein, I think, lies one of the striking 
points of contrast between eastern and western philosophy. 
In the west, philosophy is only a matter of intellectual 
understanding. It is a reflective knowledge of the nature 
and relations of things and beings, and bears on life in the 
same general way in which our intellect influences our will, 

1 ira - I Viitsysiyana-bhushya. 
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but is never carried on with the express intention and 
determined will to solve the problems and work out the final 
good of life. To the Indian philosophers, however, philosophy 
was not a mere rational knowledge of things and theories, 
but a direct means to the realisation of our life-end and the 
path to the final goal of life. 

From the above analysis of knowledge it is clear that 
the subject or pramata , the object or prameya, the resulting 
state of cognition or pramiti and the means of knowledge 
or pramana are all necessary conditions of knowledge. Hence 
the question naturally arises : How are we to distinguish 
the pramana from the other factors of knowledge ? Where- 
in pramana lies the ground or reason for its claim to the 
title of ‘ the source or the means of knowledge p * 1 The 
answer to this question is to bo found in two very important 
considerations. The pramana is rightly called * the source of 
knowledge ’ because it is the supreme condition, the most 
efficient cause of knowledge, it is the ground par excellence . 2 
Whereas the other factors are indeed logically implied in all 
knowledge, it is the only condition that is the operative 
ground ( ), the instrumental means ( cRrvrq ) on which, 

under normal circumstances, knowledge invariably and uncon- 
ditionally follows. It is the immediate ratio cognoscendi in 
knowledge, the instrumental cause of it, while the other 
factors are the common grounds, indirect causes and the 
logical implications ( sgrtjfvr^rRJT?!*! ) involved in all know- 
ledge. That pramana is the supreme condition and the most 
important ground of knowledge will appear from the follow- 
ing facts 

nth Udyotakara, Nyaya-Varttika. 
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In the first place, we find that between pramana and 
valid knowledge there is agreement in presence as well as 
in absence. A pramana is always accompanied by valid 
knowledge which, in its turn, can never arise without the 
former. Of course there can be no valid knowledge without 
a subject or pramata and an object or prameya. But every 
case of the presence of pramata and a prameya is not 
necessarily a case of the presence of valid knowledge while, 
contrariwise, every case of the presence of pramana is perforce 
a case of the presence of valid knowledge. 1 Thus a man has 
no cognition of object to which he does not attend although 
Jhe, as subject, and those objects exist side by side. If 
however, the objects produce their impressions on his senses 
and his mind reacts on those impressions, he cannot but have 
a cognition of those objects. 

Secondly, we observe that a subject or pramata arrives 
at a true knowledge of objects only when it has the appropriate 
pramana or means of knowledge at its disposal. Contrariwise 
we find that the pramata and the prameya cannot produce 
any right cognition in the absence of the pramana or the 
means of knowledge. 2 

Thirdly, we see that pramana is the last link in the chain 
of conditions that leads to valid cognition. It is the 
immediate antecedent to the production of knowledge inas- 
much as the aggregate of causal conditions on which knowledge 
depends is completed by pramana and the effect, viz. 
knowledge, follows immediately on it. That is, pramana s 

1 iwaft jw wsfn g »i yi: mw* 

g mil i Udyotakara, Nyaya-Varttika. 
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the last antecedent condition on which knowledge follows 
first and immediate . 1 

Next we observe that pramana is the special ground that 
accounts for the special forms of knowledge, while the other 
factors as common and general conditions, cannot explain 
the specific forms of it. Thus the pramata and the prameya 
may be the same in different forms of cognitive knowledge, 
such as perception, inference, etc., so that they cannot explain 
why one form of knowledge is called perception, another form 
called inference and so forth. This can be explained by 
pramana which takes different forms in different instances 
of knowledge and thereby explains the special forms of it. 
Thus one form of knowledge is called perception and another 
form is called inference because they are due to different 
pramanas or arise from different sources of knowledge . 8 
Similarly we find that the mind’s contact with the soul is 
the common mediate cause of all forms of knowledge, since 
there can be no knowledge of objects unless the soul is attentive, 
i.e., turns the mind to and fixes attention on those objects. 
Now the mind’s contact with the soul takes different definite 
forms in the different kinds of knowledge. But this cannot 
be explained by the pramata nor the prameya, for they may be 
the same in different forms of knowledge. It is the pramana 
that gives different definite forms to the mind’s contact with 
the soul in different kinds of knowledge . 8 From all this we 
conclude that pramana is the supreme condition of knowledge, 
the most efficient cause of it. 

1 «n...*w iwro wwnfj jmrartwt: iwrafwS*fW TOunftffinra: i 
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The second consideration, on which the superiority of 
pramana to the other factors is based, is this. The primary 
function of knowledge lies in its correspondence to the nature 
and 'attributes of # its object ( ), although this 

correspondence is to be known from the fact that the 
knowledge prompts an activity ending in fruition (ggfrrenpSjq). 
Now for the fulfilment of this function knowledge is directly 
dependent on pramana, and the other factors of knowledge 
have this mark of correspondence to objective reality only 
as they derive it from pramana itself . 1 Pramana is directly 
instrumental to the production of valid cognition of object, 
so that without it there can be no true cognition even if 
there be a subject to cognise and an object to be cognised. 
The subject cannot directly produce the state of valid 
cognition, for as an agent it requires means to bring about a 
result and cannot itself directly produce the result. Nor can 
the object be said to produce the state of valid cognition, for 
in inference the object is absent and cannot therefore be 
operative in producing a knowledge of itself in the knowing 
subject . 2 It is indeed true that in every act of true know- 
ledge, the subject, the object and the state of knowledge are 

all accompanied by valid cognition. But the subject or the 
pramata , the object or the prameya and the process of 
knowledge do not originate the state of valid cognition but 
owe that state to the influence of pramana which must 

therefore be said to be the supreme condition of knowledge. 
Hence pramana is called * the source of knowledge, as dis- 
tinguished from the pramata and the prameya which are 

* a iwr*9 sonm wfaftfiamra wafa i . . . : i 
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indeed logically implied in all knowledge but do not originate 
and directly produoe the state of valid knowledge. 1 

§ 5. Objections considered. 

Several objections may be raised ..against the Nyaya 
account of pramana. The first of these arises from the 
question as to the relation between pramana and ‘fruitful 
action ’ ( ). The validity of a pramana, we have 
seen, is to be known from the fact that it leads to successful 
action through a right cognition of objects. Hence it appears 
that prior to the fruition of our activities, a pramana cannot 
be ascertained to be valid, so that the validity of the pramana 
is open to doubt at this stage. The pramana being thus an 
instrument of doubtful efficacy wo cannot use it for the 
acquisition of certain knowledge of objects. But, on the other 
hand, in the absence of a true knowledge of object we cannot 
successfully act in relation to them, i.e., there can be no 
successful activity directed towards those objects. 2 An action, 
in order to be successful, supposes a true knowledge of its 
object as something which is the means to some good end. 
But in order to know that the object is a means to some good 
end we must have recourse to a valid inference in which we 
argue from the similarity of the object to other things 
previously known to be the means to good ends, that 
the object in question is such a means to some good end. 
Hence a true knowledge of objects as the sure means to 
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some good end, is the precondition of our successful activity 
in relation to them. 1 

Thus the NaiySikas seem to be placed on the horns of a 
dilemma. A true # knowledge of objects, a9 the sure means 
to some good end, is the essential prerequisite tc our successful 
activity in relation t« those objects. Thai is, before we can 
efficaciously act in relation to an object we must know, 
through a valid inference, that the object in question is the 
unfailing means to our desired end. But in order to know 
that our knowledge of the object is true and valid we require to 
know the ground of truth and validity in general, i.e., we are to 
ascertain pramdna or the source of true knowledge. Hence it is 
established that successful activity must be preceded 

by a true knowledge of the object of that activity as well as by 
an understanding of the ground of true knowledge or pramdna. 2 

But on the other hand, the true knowledge of the object 
and pramdna is to be ascertained by means of successful 
activity. The validity of knowledge and pramdna is to be 
known from the fact that they lead to fruitful action through 
a right cognition of object. Hence the difficulty is that 
prior to the ascertainment of pramdna there can be no 
fruitful action, while, on the other hand, prior to fruitful 
action there can be no ascertainment of pramdna. Thus 
the ascertainment of pramdna ( ) presupposes 

‘ fruitful action ’ ( ) while ‘ fruitful action ’ 

presupposes an ascertainment of pramdna. 3 Hence it follows 

1 si reraigtfs g nfirfavu: ■ «r * iwrrn vfa g 

Vachaspati MiBra, Tatparyatika. 

» % : itarcupraigtinrarf m JPnsrats^ofiwfti: ftftfvfn: Wr«? ftifkfimgwT i n 
trroi'Bnwrcwfltw i Vachaspati, Tatparyatika. 
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that, as ‘ fruitful action ’ and the ascertainment of pramana 
reciprocally presuppose each other, neither of them can be 
established as prior or posterior to the other, so that there 
cannot be ascertainment of the validity of pramana at all/ 

The Naiyaikas proceed to meet the above objection 
with a just recognition of the difficulties raised in it. 
According to them, the validity of pramana is not self-evident 
and self-proved, but is to be established by means of other 
valid grounds and reasons. Jn the case of new objects of 
experience, such other valid grounds and reasons for estab- 
lishing the validity of pramana, lie in the success of practical 
activity . 1 That is, the validity of. pramana is to be known 
from its capacity to produce fruitful action, in so far as it 
bears on such objects of experience as are new and unfamiliar 
to us. Hence the validity of our knowledge of such objects 
is to be inferred from the success of the action inspired by 
it, so that prior to the fruition of our activities its validity 
remains open to doubt. 

So far the objection is valid and the Naiyaikas have 
nothing to say against this part of it. But the other part 
of the objection is not quite sound and the Naiyaikas’ attacks 
are directed just to this side of it. Here it is contended 
that since an action, to be fruitful, presupposes a true 
knowledge of objects as well as of pramana, it cannot be 
ground of proving the validity of its presupposition. It is 
here that the Naiyaikas point out that a true and certain 
knowledge of objects is by no means the invariable condition 
of our action in relation to them. An apprehension of 
objects, whether right or wrong, is the sufficient ground for 
producing certain modes of action on the part of the appre- 
hending subject . 2 For action as such we do not require a 

n5«Uti Yuchaepati, Tiitparyatiku. 

* rj i Vaehaspati, Tntparyatika. 
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true and certain knowledge of objects, nor any knowledge of 
the nature of pramana, far less an ascertainment of pramana .. 1 
It may be true that right and efficacious voluntary action 
supposes a right knowledge of the things with which we have 
to deal in the course of our action. But it is equally true 
that there may be andmctually is action as such, even when 
there is no sure knowledge of objects, that we act even in 
the midst of uncertainty, that while acting we may have 
grave doubts as to the attainment of the fruit of our action . 2 
, Hence there is no gainsaying the fact that an action is 
quite possible on the ground of simple apprehension of obiects 
and in the absence of a certain knowledge of them. If 
this he so, then another consequence follows which is calcu- 
lated to clear up the whole situation and to offer an adequate 
solution of the difficulty raised in the above objection. It 
is a matter of common observation that an experient subject 
may have a right cognition of objects through a certain 
pramana, say perception or inference, even though he lacks 
a previous critical appreciation of the validity of that source . 3 
This being so, the subject will, subsequently to his cognition 
of objects, act in certain ways in relation to them. Now 
the success of these actions, their producing the desired 
result, will convince the subject of the validity of that 
particular source of knowledge. If however his actions, as 
inspired by some other knowledge, become unsuccessful, 
then, in the absence of any other reasons for such failure, 
the subject will become convinced of the invalidity of that 
knowledge as well as of its source. 

wt* fraqut I U day an Tie ary a, Tiitparya-parisuddhi. 
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The validity of a pramana in relation to new objects of 
experience, is thus known from the success of the action that 
is inspired by it but is not accompanied by any certain 
knowledge of it or of its. objects. H^re then the ascertain- 
ment of the validity of pramana is posterior to the fruition 
of practical activity. When however we have once ascertained 
the validity of a particular pramana in this way, we may 
well understand the validity of other analogous sources of 
knowledge, in relation to familiar objects of experience, even 
before the fruition of our actions, arising out of them. Here 
the validity of the other sources of knowledge is ascertained 
by means of their essential resemblance to the accredited 
pramana as also their objects are definitely recognised to be 
familiar instances of objects previously known . 1 With the 
previous knowledge of the validity of pramana we may then 
proceed to act successfully, so that in the case of the familiar 
objects of experience the ascertainment of pramana is prior, 
to ‘ fruitful action.’ But even where the ascertainment of 
pramana is due to its own independent ground, it is not 
expressly meant for our practical activity nor is it the 
incitant to such action . 2 In any case we see that the ascer- 
tainment of pramana is in no way precluded by its relation 
to ‘ fruitful action ’ or conative satisfaction (nffrr^rUTe^j). 

It may indeed be urged here that though fruitful action 
does not presuppose a reflective knowledge of the true nature 
of objects and of pramana, yet it supposes an inferential 
knowledge of the objects of our activity as the means to our 
desired end. Hence the consciousness of means and the 
fruition of practical action presuppose each other, for how 

ironfall <1 unwwTOSRiiwfwit jry,* i 

Vachaspati , Tatparyatika. 
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can there be any consciousness of certain objects as means 
unless we find that the use of such means makes our notion 
fruitful. This however, the Naiyaika points out, is no real 
difficulty. If the objects that we are now to use as means, 
were previously experienced by us as such, then their presen- 
tation at the present - moment would excite the latent mental 
impressions left by them and lead to a recollection of them 
as means and then to consciousness of the present objects 
as means by virtue of their similarity of the objects of past 
experience. With this knowledge of the objects as means 
we may proceed to act and finally come to an ascertainment 
of the validity of our knowledge on the ground of the success 
of such actions . 1 If, on the other hand, the objects are 
entirely new, we are in doubt about their efficacy as means. 
Nevertheless, considering their relations to known objects 
we may act on the hypothesis that these objects may serve 
as means, and then find out the validity of our hypothetical 
knowledge in the light of the suecessfulness of the actions, 
based on it. 

If in the face of tiiese considerations any one contends 
that the way to the ascertainment of pramana is hopelessly 
barred, since it depends on the fruition of practical activity 
which, in its turn, depends on previous certain knowledge of 
pramana, we reply that the contention itself stands self- 
condemned. Prior to the success of his activity, necessary 
for carrying on the process of contention, the contender is 
not himself absolutely sure of the validity of his contention. 
But in the absence of such sure knowledge he cannot, 
consistently with his own supposition, begin the process 
of contention at all . 2 Further one who denies the possibility 

‘ trwwfaswfa'gn i nnwnifsmsfarc: i 
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of ascertaining pramana, must do so on the ground either 
of some pramana or of none. If it be on the basis of no 
pramana, then his act of denial is a mere freak of the dogmatist 
and as such deserves no consideration. If, on the other hand, 
his act of denial be based on some valid pramana, he can- 
not but admit the possibility of ascertaining it, for how can 
he deny the knowledge of pramana unless he has already 
ascertained it to be of such a nature as to make it incompre- 
hensible to our minds . 1 The conclusion from all this is that 
the validity of pramana as well as the possibility of its 
ascertainment must be admitted by all. 

Now to the second objection. This arises from the 
Naiyaikas’ rigorism of proof and reasoning with regard to all 
objects of thought. They are, as is well known, generally 
in favour of adducing reasons and grounds for all the tenets 
and doctrines of philosophy. According to them, even the 
validity of a pramana is not self-evident and self-proved, 
but must be deduced from other valid sources. But this gives 
rise to the following difficulties. 

If the validity of a pramana is to be established by means 
of some other pramana, then the second pramana must 
require a third to prove its validity and so on <id infinitu ii . 2 On 
this hypothesis, therefore, the process of adducing proofs and 
deducing conclusions will go on as an infinite chain of argu- 
ments, in which every link will hang on the next but the last 
is never to be found nor even thought of. But this means that 
we can have no final rest in the matter of proving an object nor 
answer any question finally and to our complete satisfaction . 3 

' qqt q4 vssft 3H>.m f* qrnsiunflqiq 

WINtq qr I qfq rJ-iWTfm qw I 

■qg | stgsqi fwceqq i Vachaspati. Tatpnryatika. 

* inrum: fair: jwiwt i Nyaya-sutra 17, An. 1, Ad. 2. 
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It means also that the Isaiyaikas’ enumeration of the sources 
of knowl edge or pramanas as four is not correct, but that there 
must be many more than the four, recognised by them . 1 

To avoid these difficulties it may be said that pramana 
is established by itself and requires no other pramana to 
prove its validity, so .that there need not be any apprehension 
of an infinite chain of arguments yielding no final conclusion. 
But this supposition gives rise to other greater difficulties. 
If a pramana be self-established, that is proved by itself, 
then the same thing may be said of the pramei/a or the 
objects of knowledge. Just as the pramanas or the means 
of knowledge are self-proved, sc prameyas or the objects of 
knowledge are self-proved, and self-established, so that we 
require no pramana at all for our knowledge of objects . 2 
We have therefore nothing to do with the pramanas in the 
sphere of knowledge and as such the world will dissolve into 
a chaotic void . 3 xMoreover when we look into the matter 
more closely we find that it is not really possible for a 
pramana to prove itself, for the same thing cannot certainly 
be both the ground of proof and the conclusion proved.' 
It is therefore argued that the Naiyaikas cannot establish 
the validity of pramana by any means. 

1 vfltuismwiff faHUmasjmci: i Vachaspati, Tiitparyatikii 
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To this objection, the NaiyXikas give but one reply which 
meets all the difficulties supposed to be involved in the Nyaya 
account of pramana. According to them, a pramana is not 
without its own ground and reason, nor is it self-established 
in the sense that the same individual pramana serves as both 
the ground and the conclusion of proof, so that there is a 
contrariety of functions in the same thing . 1 A pramana does 
indeed require a proof of its validity, but the required proof 
is to be found neither in the same individual pramana nor 
in any thing other than the different individual pramanas 
coming under the four recognised classes, namely, perception, 
inference, comparison, and verbal testimony . 2 The validity 
of a particular pramana is thus to be found in one other of 
the different specific forms of pramana, included within the 
classes of perception, etc., so that the same thing is pramana 
or the means of knowledge in relation to what it proves, 
and prameya or the object of knowledge in relation to that 
by which it is proved. 

An illustration will make this clear. A pramana is 
established in the same way in which the light of a lamp 
is established / 1 Just as the light of a lamp which is pramana, 
in relation to objects perceived by means of it, is itself 
established by another perception, through its contact with the 
eyes, so one act of perception, inference, etc., is established 
by another perception or inference or comparison or testimony, 
as the case may be, in each instance . 4 Thus external 
perception is a pramana in so far as it is the source of our 

i Viichaspati, Tutparyatika on Sutra 19, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

* v i Ibid. 

5 i Nyaya Sutra 19, An. 1, Ad. 2. 
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knowledge of external object. But this perception is itself 
to be established as valid by proving either through perception 

or inference, etc., the valid'tv of all the factors involved in it. 

• * 

Here we have fouy factors, namely, sense-organs, objects, 
contact between the two, and the resulting act of cognition. 
Of these the first, namely, the sense-organ is established by 
means of inference , as the special recipient of one class of 
external stimuli. The objects are established by sense-percep- 
tion. The third, factor, namely, the contact between sense 
and object, is inferred from such obstructions as a wall or 
a screen which, when intervening between the sense-organs 
and the objects, hinders our perception of external objects. 
The resulting act of cognition is of course perceived by the 
self, through its special contact with the mind and its intimate 
relation with the cognition. 1 

Again just as the light of the lamp is called prameya or 
the object of knowledge when it is seen by the eyes, and 
pramana or the means of knowledge, when it shows external 
objects in darkness, so a particular pramana is both the means 
and the object of knowledge in relation respectively to that 
which is cognised through it and that through which it is itself 
cognised. 2 Hence perception, inference, comparison and verbal 
testimony, as four different pramanas, are established by one or 
other of these four recognised sources of knowledge, as the case 
may be, with regard to any one of them. None of them requires 
any pramana other than these four to establish its validity, 
nor is it established without the help of any pramana at all 8 

won i fPRflifofiwraTam' 
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The validity of a pramana is therefore established by 
another pramana. Against this it cannot be urged that it 
is not possible for the same thing to be both the means and 
the object of knowledge. In establishing the validity of a 
pramana it is not the same individual thing that is both the 
object and means of knowledge. What” happens is that one 
particular pramana, say one perception, is proved by another 
pramana, which may be another perception, or inference, etc. 
These perceptions and inferences may be collectively called 
by the same name, perception or inference, but distributive^ « 
they are so many distinct and individual acts of knowledge. 
Hence when one perception proves * another it is not the 
same individual act of perception that is both the ground and 

another interpretation which is quite different from what we have given 
above. Some writers, following the Vedantists on this point, take 
the sutra to mean that just as the light of a lamp is perceived without 
the help of an;: other light, so the pramfmas are established without the 
help of any other pramana, i.c., they are self-established. Though this 
interpretation accords more with the Vedantist principle of self-evidence 
in pramana, yet it does not appear to be the correct interpretation of the 
Naiyaika view on this point. Vatsyfiyana in his commentary on the 
Nyuya sutras criticises this interpretation and rejects it because it can- 
not be supported by good reasons. In this Vatsyfiyana was followed by 
the later commentators Udyotakara, Yachaspati Misra, and others. 
According to them, if the example of the light of the lamp be taken to 
prove the self-evident character of pramana, then it may be taken to prove 
that of the prameya as well. There is no reason why it should be 
applicable in the case of the pramana and not in that of the prameya. 
But if it is applicable to the prameya or the objects of knowledge so as to 
prove their self-evident nature, then we have no need of pram tin a at all. 
I am also of opinion that the sutra cannot be taken to prove the self- 
evident character of pramana, for, so taken, it will be no reply to the 
objection raised in the previous sutra, as it is expressly meant to be. 
As that objection rests just on the supposition of the self-evident 
character of pramana, the reply to it cannot reasonably be supposed to 
be the same as the objection itself. Vide Nyaya Sutras 17, 18, 19, 
An. 1, Ad. 2. 
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the object of proof, but one perception is the "round of proof 
while a different perception is the object proved . 1 Further 
in some cases at least wo find that the same thing may be 
both the ground and the object of knowledge.- In self- 
consciousness we find that the self is both the subject and 
the object of knowledge. So also in internal perception 
the mind is both the ground and the object of internal 
observation . 2 

It will be observed here that though the Naiyaikas admit 
•that a pramana must be established by other pramanas, yet 
these pramanas, according to them, are no other than the four 
recognised by them. Perception, inference, comparison and 
verbal testimony are the only four pramanas. We need not 
admit a fifth pramana as distinct from and independent of these 
four. All objects, existent or non existent, may be proved 
by these four; there is nothing which cannot be their object 
and for the knowledge of which we are to admit some other 
additional pramana. If there were a class of things that 
could not be apprehended by these four pramanas, then we 
would have felt the necessity of seeking some other source 
of knowledge for them. But as there is no such class of 
objects, the admission of a fifth pramana is unnecessary and 
unjustifiable . 3 

All this however does not obviate the difficulty of infinite 
regress, in which the attempt to prove the validity of pramana 
is involved. If the validity of one perception or inference 

1 '•raws® aqnremw?! nRrsiTfcfHT* 
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is to be established by another perception or inference, then 
the validity of the second perception, etc., must be proved 
by a third perception or inference, and that of the third by 
another still and so on ad infinitum. This, process of proving 
one pramana by another cannot stop at any stage, or, if it 
stops anywhere then the validity of* that pramana with 
which it stops is not proved and, as such, the pramana is 
indistinguishable from a wrong source of knowledge. 

This difficulty, the Naiyaikas tell us, is of no practical 
account. It does not really arise in the life of any man in 
the course of all possible practical activities. It is indeed 
undeniable that there are certain pramanas which require a 
knowledge of themselves in order to prove their objects and 
thereby lead to practical action. But it is equally true that 
there are certain other pramanas which prove their objects 
without any knowledge of themselves. Thus smoke must be 
perceived or known before it can lead to the knowledge of 
tire, but the sense-organs give us knowledge of objects even 
when they are not themselves perceived or known. Of course 
if we so desire we may know the sense-organs by other 
means, but that is only accidental and not always, nor 
absolutely, necessary for us. Hence in practical life we need 
not unceasingly go on proving one pramana by another so 
that there is, on this account, no occasion for infinite regress in 
our life.' In fact, all of our practical activities are meant 
either for the attainment of prosperity, happiness, merit and 
salvation or for the avoidance of those things that hinder the 
realisation of these ends. All that such activity requires 
is a cognition of the means and objects of knowledge, but 
no infinite process of reasoning to prove the validity of the 
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cognition, and then the validity of the proof offered and 
so forth. Nor can we point to any other end of practical 
activity in our life, for the sake of which we are bound to 
pass through the infinite process of reasoning in order to prove 
one pramana by another. Hence we conclude that one 
perception or inference is establised by another perception, 
etc., but that there is in our life no occasion for argumentum 
ad infinitum.' 

From the above discussion of the Naiyaikas’ method of 
# establishing the validity of a pramana it will appear that the 
Naiyaikas are unrelenting in their zeal to prove everything 
by independent grounds and reasons. Nowhere in their 
account of pramana do they seem to accept a pramana as 
self-evident and seif-proved and therefore as requiring no 
other proofs than itselfs to establish its validity Hence 
the conclusion, drawn by many students of Nvaya philosophy, 
is that all the Naiyaikas are in favour of only proving all 
pramanas by independent grounds and never accept any 
pramana as self-evident nor even accede to its self-evident 
character. 'J hat is, it has been held by many that the 
Naiyaikas advocate the principle of ‘ other-evidence ’ (twt:- 
PTOTCra ) alone and reject altogether that of self-evidence 
( ) in their doctrine of pramana . 1 2 

But this view seems to me to require some modification. 
In favour of this view, it may indeed be said, in the first 
place, that the Naiyaikas are generally in favour of adducing 
grounds and reasons for all the facts of knowledge without 

1 fa 3?f, >t, tfafeqqfafa'mmgq’jaut arasrciqqvi: 
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accepting the validity of any one of them as self-evident and 
therefore as requiring no other independent proof. Secondly, 
it may be pointed out that in the account of pramana, 
as contained in the Nyaya Sutras of Gotama and the commen- 
taries of Vatsyayana and Udyotakara, we find everywhere 
the attempt to prove the validity of a pramana by other 
independent grounds and a condemnation of the principle 
of self-evidence in clear and unambiguous terms . 1 All this 
is quite true. But in the later commentaries of Vachaspati 
Misra and U dayamlcharya we meet with very clear and 
consistent statements showing that there are certain special 
forms of pramana which, by their very nature, are found 
to be true and valid. The validity of such pramanas is self- 
evident though, wherever necessary, it may be established by 
other independent grounds. Pandit Phanibhushan Tarkabagis 
in his Nyayadarsana has also suggested that even the great 
teachers of the Nyaya system, who are generally in favour 
of proving everything by independent grounds, have admitted 
the self-evident character of many forms of pramana, as 
may be gathered from the ‘ Nyaya- varttika tatparya-tika ’ and 
other treatises." 

In the * Nyaya-varttika-tatparya-tika ’ we find Vachaspati 
Misra speaks of the self-evident validity of such inference 
as stands on grounds that produce successful action or is 
free from all error and inconsistency. The validity of such 
inference is self-evident, since it is based on a sure ground 
that has a true correspondence with the object to be 
inferred . 3 In the same book Vachaspati Misra mentions 
Upamana or Comparison and the internal perception of 

1 See especially Nyaya Sutras An. 1, Ad. 2 ; and 

Vatsyayana's Bhash>a and Udyotakara’s Varttika on the same. 

* Vids Pandit Phanibhushan Tarkabagisa's ‘Nyayadarsana, ’ Bangiya- 
Sahitya-Parishat Edition, p. 7. 
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conscious resemblance as a ground of inference, and suggests 
that the validity of these two forms of pramSna is self- 
evident . 1 On the other hand, the validity of sense-perception 
and ^rbal testimony is not, according to him, self-evident, 
since in these two cases there is no necessary relation between 
our cognitions and .their objects, nor any cognisance of 
such necessary connection. In these cases we are to establish 
the validity of pramana by means of the marks of ‘ success- 
ful action’ or ‘essential resemblance’ to some accredited 
pramana . 2 

In the * Nyaya-varttika-tatparya-parisuddhi ’ * Udayana- 
charya allows self-evident validity to all the pramanas recog- 
nised as such by Vachaspati and adds a few more. According 
to him, anuvyavasaya or self-consciousness of what we are at 
first simply conscious, and dharmijnana or internal as well 
as external perception of mere existence arc also to he 
recognised as having self-evident validity together with 
inference and comparison. Of course each of these self-evident 
pramanas may he established by other pramanas in the form 
of independent grounds and reasons in order to convince a 
person who has any doubt as to their validity. But otherwise 
they may be taken as self-evident and self-proved. Hence 
we cannot say that the Naiyaikas have never admitted the 
principle of self-evidence with regard to any pramana at all. 
The just conclusion to be drawn from all this is that although 
the Naiyaikas are generally in favour of proving everything 
by separate and independent grounds still some of the great 

' *it*req«uirRt rniJTanseajfavrouu qfaft 

urorafafa wwwit q%ntq*nn‘ anianaq i 

sgfwqiutnssveshro i Vachaspati Tiltparv atiku, Ben. Edn., p. 9. 

* sraft sums q^tfhfq ft ** 

avraifl fas rwnffcrafiwtft, rrenfa ^twjrsn tr^ qwiqjRftRif 

S** ifa « oq <?fwa: i fanfaqa' qfa g qrn qq qonftc nftfa qr»mr: i Udayanacharya, 
Nyaya-Varttika-Tatparya-parisuddhi, A.S.B. edn., pp. 119-20. 
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teachers of the Nyaya school admit that there are certain 
special forms of pramana, the validity of which is self-evident 
and self-proved. 

Now we pass on to the last objection. This arises from 
the attempt to fix the order of pramana and prameya in the 
sequence of time. A pramana is that which gives us a 
certain knowledge of objects, which are called prameya 
in relation to it. But the so-called pramanas, — Perception, 
Inference, etc. — cannot be shown to give us a certain 
knowledge of objects in any position which they may possibly 
occupy in the temporal order . 1 * Thus pramana cannot be 
said to be antecedent or prior to the objects of knowledge, 
for if it be prior to the objects and so exist even before those 
objects, then we cannot certainly say that pramana is such 
only in relation to objects known through it Perception, 
for instance, cannot be said to arise from the contact of the 
sense-organs with their objects.” Nor can we say that 
pramana is posterior or subsequent to the objects of knowledge, 
for if the prameya or the object of cognition exist even before 
the pramana, then it cannot be said to be established by 
means of the pramana, while a prameya is just what is 
established by pramana . 3 Nor again can we say that 
pramana is synchronous or simultaneous with the objects of 
knowledge. On this supposition there should have been no 
order of succession in our cognitions. As all cognitions relate 
to their own objects, they must have occurred simultaneously 
with tbeir co-existent objects, which however is not really 
the case, since our cognitions are found to appear one 

1 Hseaislinflaw®' etansoifos:' Nyiiya Sutra 8, An. t, Ad. 2, 

* ^ fv mn'ureit tfaumfirarehi Nyaya Sutra 9, An. J, Ad. 2. 

nwra fv ^5 wist wrartqitwfa wet i Visvanatha, 

Nviiya-Sutra-Vritti on xupra. 

* * fl*ltw: ntferftfa: I Nyaya Sutra 10, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

wit t* nttwittst: ntv: ? wit* isrf 

fvmfa 1 Viitsyayana-bhashya on svpm. 
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after the other. Further this supposition would contradict 
the Nyaya view of mind as that which prevents the 
simultaneous appearance of many cognitions . 1 From this 
it has been concluded that there can be no such thing as 
pramana , since a pjramana cannot give us a knowledge of 
objects in any order of time in relation to those objects, 
which however it must give jn order 10 be pramana at all. 

The Naiyaikas meet this denial of pramana by two lines 
of argument, one positive and the other negative. The denial 
is meant either to set aside the practicability of the pramanaa 
or to prove their impossibility. To deny their practicability 
is to acknowledge that they are real, for we cannot have 
any doubt as to the practicability or otherwise of the perfectly 
unreal . 2 Further it may positively be shown that the 
pramanaa are quite possible and real, despite the difficulties 
arising out of their relation to the temporal order. 

If, on the other hand, the denial be meant to establish 
that the pramanaa are so many impossibilities, then the 
following negative line of arguments will show that the denial 
itself stands self-condemned and fails to prove the desired 
conclusion. In the first place, the denial, when taken to 
disprove the pramanaa, will itself occupy the position of a 
pramana, since it is the ground of our knowledge of the fact 
that perception, inference, etc., are not valid sources of 
knowledge . 3 * * * * * 9 But, as such, the denial is subject to all the 

1 IprcfvCt fl«raf i i?WS!T<1 I Nyaya Sutra 11, An. 1, 

Ad. 2. 

snwifiv favfaffl I ViUsyayana-bhushya on supra 

containing the definition of mind as given in Nytiya Sutra 1G, An. 1, 

Ad. 1. 

8 Ararat wwwngviraifa n i 

Udyotakara, Nyaya- Varltika on Sutras II and 1 2, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

«f»lfvt a nure® i Udayanficharya, Parisuddhi. 

9 Bflwrt vnwfi, suwv ufavu: i i 

Vatsyayana-bhashya on Sutra 11, An. 1, Ad. 2. 
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difficulties which are supposed to be involved in a pramana 
by reason of its relation to the temporal order. The denial 
fails, because it can be neither anterior nor posterior to; nor 
again synchronous with the matter to Be disproved by it . 1 
If it be anterior to its object, then it^stands aimless. If it 
he posterior to the object to be disproved, then it is not 
really the ground of disproving that object. Again if it 
be simultaneous with its object, then it is useless to 
bring forward the denial at all. The denial thus failing, 
perception, inference, etc., stand as valid pramana as 
before . 2 

In the second place, the attempt to deny all pramanas 
is suicidal." An act of denial must itself be shown to be 
valid before we can be prepared to accept or reject anything 
on the strength of it. But to prove the validity of such an act 
we require a valid ground which must be supported by certain 
recognised facts as examples ( ). This means that 

we must have recourse to inference, perception, etc. Hence 
in the absence of such pramanas as perception, inference, 
etc., the very act of the denial of pramana would be a rash 
and unwise course to follow . 4 If, on the other hand, the 
act of denial be validated by good grounds which are 
supported by observed examples, then at least the act of denial 
together with the inference and perception involved in it, is 
recognised as valid pramana. If so, there is no reason why 
validity should he denied to the same inference and perception 
when these are employed by any person other than the objector 

1 i Nyiiya Sutra 12, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

HWsafafa I Vatsyayana-bhashya on supra. 

9 ■ Nyuya Sutra 18, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

Vatsy ay an a - b h ushya on supra. 
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himself . 1 This is the Naivaikas' reductio ad aosurdum of 
scepticism. 

So much for the negative line of arguments showing that 
the attempt to deify the validity of all pramanas is itself 
involved in insuperable difficulties. Now the following positive 
line of arguments will go to show that the validity of pramana 
is in no way affected by the difficulties raised in the above 
objection. In the objection it is contended that there can be 
no pramana since it cannot have a definite relation of priority 
’or posteriority or simultaneity with the objects of knowledge. 
But this contention rests on a misconception regarding the 
time-relations between the pramana and the prameya. Instead 
of saying that the pramana is always prior or posterior to 
the prameya in order of time, it would be nearer the truth 
to say that the praimlna is sometimes prior, sometimes 
posterior to, and sometimes simultaneous with its object, so 
that it may be said to be connected with the prameya in all 
the three orders of time but not in any one fixed order. Some- 
times the means of cognition comes first and then its object 
as, for example, the light of the sun which is the means of 
our cognition of external objects, coming into existence. 
At other times we find that the object of cognition exists 
prior to the means of its cognition as when we infer the nature 
of a musical instrument from the peculiar timbre and pitch 
of its notes. Sometimes again we find that the object and 
the means of cognition are simultaneous as, for instance, in 
our knowledge of fire from smoke . 8 

1 fifmwii nr fl flluflirnfanfaq'*: i Nyuya Sutra 14, An. I, Ad. 2. 

Rifling’ Rflsift, flfaiNifcffl i Vatsyayana-bhashya on supra. 

• i Nyfiya Sutra 15, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

fllfl fl**fflffl i Vatsyayanabhashya, 2-1-11. 
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Hence the relation between the pramana and the prameya 
in the order of time is to be determined in one way or the 
other in every particular instance and according to the special 
circumstances of the case. We should hot, as has been done 
in the course of the above objection, tpy to lay down one 
general or universal law of priority or posteriority that is to 
govern all cases of the relation between the pramana and 
the prameya. Pramana and prameya are names which are 
applicable to anything that satisfies the necessary conditions, 
no matter when and where it does so. The essential condition 
of a pramana is that it must be the means of our right cogni- 
tion of objects; hence, like cognitions, it may relate to past, 
present and future. A pramana may thus follow on the 
prameya and still be called pramfina only if it is the means of 
our cognition of the object called prameya. To deny this and 
say that nothing can be pramana unless and until it actually 
serves as the means of cognition, is to court practical 
absurdities, for it means that we cannot send for a cook 
unless and until the man comes and actually performs the 
act of cooking. 1 

In fact the relation between the pramana and the 
prameya is a matter more for psychological observation than for 
logical generalisation. We cannot logically determine which 
objects must always be declared pramana and which else be 
called prameya. Whether an object is to be called pramana 
or prameya must be ascertained by means of observation of 
the actual relation that it bears to our cognition. If it be 
related to our cognition as its means or originating ground, 
then it is pramana in relation to that particular cognition. 

' nflismtsra): jwhwT nwsj 

wwv. wremr ; w SqrTOqiq:...ti<i efa gqgfaj; 

i Sqrrcqtsiwgsr ^ ^ anreKnjqifri: i qqaanw^j- 
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If, on the other hand, it stands as the objeot of our oognitive 
knowledge, it is prameya in relation to that particular aot 
of knowledge. Thus the same thing may be pramana in 
relation to that which is cognised by means of it, and 
prameya in rolation*to what is the means of its own cognition, 
just as a scale is pramana and prameya in relation respectively 
to objects measured by it and objects measuring it so as to 
test its correctness. 1 The self is prameya when it is the 
object of philosophical knowledge, it is pramana when it 
stands as the independent subject of cognition. So also our 
intellect is both pramana and prameya in so far as it is both 
the means and the object of our cognitions at different 
times. 

That different concepts are applicable to the same thing 
may be made clearer in the light of the philosophy of 
Grammar. In Grammar we find that different karalcas or 
case-relations are applied to the same thing because of the 
concurrence of their respective grounds in relation to it. 
Thus the same tree is in the nominative case with reference to 
its independent existence, in the objective case with reference 
to its perception by an intelligent subject, in the instrumental 
case with reference to the moon shown by means of it, 2 and 
so forth. 3 * 5 A karaka or case-relation is a name given not 
to a mere thing, nor to a mere action as such, but to that 
which either produces some action or has a definite relation 
to some action, so that the karaka of a thing is to be 


1 nfisun ^ cjsnsrwwsra*! t Ny iiya Sutra 16, An. 1, Ad. 2. 

* N. B . — This refers to one of the popular maxims of logic, known as 

‘Sakhachandra-nyiiya. ’ It is used in such cases in which wo ascertain one 

thing by means of another in the same way in which the moon is shown to 
a man by first directing the line of his vision towards the branch of a 
tree which is approximately in the same line with the moon. 

5 ^*1 ifa 1 rsfawftfo 

1 Vatsyiiyana-bhasbya, 2-1-16, 
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determined by what it does or helps to do. Hence it follows 
that the same thing may be of different karakas according to 
its different actions or different relations to one action. Now 
pramana and prameya are words expressive of case-relation, 
karakas and, like karakas, they are applicable to the same 
thing according to its different functions. Thus perception, 
inference, etc., may be pramana as the means of cognition 
and prameya as the object of it.’ We recognise them as 
pramana when we say that we know this object by perception 
or inference, etc., and we take them as prameya when we 
say that our knowledge is perceptual or inferential, etc., or 
when we define and describe them. Pramana and prameya 
being thus relative to functional activity it is useless to make 
them absolute terms and then try to find out whether the 
one is always prior or posterior to the other. Such a task is 
impossible not because it is too difficult for us but because 
there can be no such task at all. 

§ C. Comment and Comparative Study. 

A few words of comment seem to be necessary before we 
leave this subject of enquiry. The Naiyaika account of 
pramana, it will be seen, has the merit of suggesting a 
right conception of the process of knowledge and of truth. 
According to it, the’ process of knowledge is not merely a 
cognitive or intellectual function in which we passively allow 
ourselves to be impressed by external objects, so that the 
final outcome of this process is the production of mental 
images or ideas which are purely representative of the objects 
cognised by us. Par from this being so, it would show that 

' »r fini famsia-fl i fasnsw*' taifaitogw i 

stfaftfa, « * ■sigwlfk i wfarresmi wiw t varaftfa 

^ irawfn wwrfatf I Vatsyayana-bhashya on Sutra 
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the process of knowledge involves all the three aspects of 
our mental life. According to it, the subject of knowledge 
is not a mere aggregate or series of conscious states and 
processes, which is .only acted on and determined by the 
impressions of external objects but does not itself determine 
the course of sense-impressions nor act on external objects 
through the medium of the organism, as has been held by 
the extreme empiricists, sensationalists and materialists in 
the history of western philosophy. Rather it is a conscious 
^igent who receives sense- impressions, knows external objects 
through them and acts on things according to his subjective 
purposes . 1 So likewise the procees of knowledge is first a 
cognitive function or a mode of the intellect, by means of 
which we have an apprehension or presentation of external 
objects. Secondly, it involves an element of affection or feeling 
in the form of desire or aversion, according as the objects 
of cognition are pleasurable or painful. Lastly, it leads to a 
process of the will or volition in the form of active striving 
in order to obtain pleasurable objects and avoid painful 
ones . 2 

Hence the process of knowledge is at once a cognitive 
and conative function, a process of the intellect and of the 
will, which is mediated, in every case, by a process of feeling 
in the specific forms of desire, aversion, etc. In any 
particular act of knowledge there is not only a cognition or 
mental representation of the objects known, but there is at 
the same time an active attitude of desire or aversion in 
relation to them, which subsequently leads to certain overt 

1 wflfn:, « jwttit i Vatsyayana-bhiishya. 

fwfafir i Nyaya Sutra 10, An. 1, Ad. 1. 
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movements in order to obtain or avoid them . 1 In knowledge 
we do not only cognise an object but also propose to act in 
a certain way in relation to it. This means that in^every 
process of cognition there is an element of feeling and 
conation, that in all intellectual functions there is an aspect 
of affection and volition — a fact which follows naturally from 
the unity of our mental life and the law of the relativity of 
consciousness. 

This truth has been well brought out by Prof. Royce 
when he observes “ that your intelligent ideas of things never 
consist of mere images of things, but always involve a 
consciousness of how you propose' to act towards the things 
of which you have ideas. A sword is an object that you 
Would propose to use or to regard in one way, while a pen 
is to be used in another. Your idea of your friend differs 
from your idea of your enemy by virtue of your consciousness 
of your different attitude and intended behaviour towards, 
these objects .” 2 Prof. Stout also has very well observed 
“ apperception is conative process. A mental group or system 
is a grouped or systematised tendency, and the union of such 
groups or systems is the confluence of different modes of 
mental activity.” * 

It is still more interesting to note here the Naiyaika 
conception of Truth. According to this, truth is primarily 
a matter of intellectual consistency or the consistency between 
ideas and objects. In every act of true knowledge there 
must be a right cognition of objects, due to a valid and an 
Appropriate source, as well as an accurate representation of 
the nature and attributes of the objects so known . 4 This 

* tie I Nyaya Sutra 17 , An. 1, Ad. 1. 

* Royce, The World and the Individual, First Series, Lecture I, 
pages BO and 22 . 

* Stout, Analytic Psychology, Vol. II, Chapter VIII, p. 114, 

* WnffStyRY. sw * Udayanacharya, Tatparyaparisuddhi. 

m sfaftl: 1 VatsySyana-bhashya. 
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then means that in true knowledge our ideas must submit 
to an objective standard of facts which are relatively indepen* 
dent of our individual or subjective will and purpose. 1 II 
Of cburse, the necessary presupposition of such an objective 
standard is an absolute system of things, a fixed and stable 
order of contents of the world, to which our ideas must 
correspond if they are to be regarded as true and v&lid. In 
the Nyaya system there is the recognition of such a fixed 
order of things, a permanent system of objects, a rational 
cosmos which reveals the wise purposes and the oreative 
energies of the supreme person, namely. God.* Hence the 
fact remains that from the Naiy&ika standpoint there is a 
just recognition of the objectivity of Truth and Knowledge, 
based consistently on such psycho-metaphysical grounds aS 
provide a strong safeguard against the inaccuracies and inad- 
vertencies of extreme subjectivism and radical pragmatism. 

In such cases in which the objects of knowledge are 
supersensible, so that the correspondence of our ideas to them 
cannot be verified by direct experience, the Naiyaikas would 
advise us to determine the validity of our knowledge of 
such supersensible objects by its reference to and essential 
resemblance with some other accredited knowledge in which 
the correspondence between ideas and objects has been 
previously verified by experience.® Even iu such cases, the 
Naiyaikas would offer the test of valid analogical reasoning 
to ascertain the truth of our knowledge and resolutely decline 
to accept our ideas as true simply on the ground of their 
utility or serviceableness in practicable life or of our ‘ will to 

I Vide Nyaya-Sutras 1-2-26 ff. directed against the subjective 

Idealism of the Yogacara Buddhists. 

* Vide Ny&ya Sutras 19-21, An. 1, Ad. 4 ; and Vatsyayana-bhishya, 

Visvanatha’B Vritti, etc., on the same. 

II Mm finish 
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believe ” as has been done by the pragmatic thinkers of the 
West. In respect of the objectivity of truth, therefore, the 
Naiyaikas agree more with the realists than with pragmatists 
in the history of western philosophy inasmuch as, with the 
realists, they allow independent existence to objects in relation 
to our ideas and carefully oppose the> pragmatic modes of 
verification by operation, sentiment and general utility as 
the sole grounds for proving the validity of our knowledge. 1 
But, as we shall see next, the Nyaya account of Truth 
includes other aspects which do not come within the purview, 
of western realism. 

Prom the Nyaya standpoint, Truth is not a matter of 
mere intellectual consistency and pure objectivity. It is 
indeed undeniable that in knowledge our ideas must corres- 
pond to objects which are independent of the ideas. But 
this independent existence of objects has an aspect of value 
and an adaptation to our pleasure and pain, so that the 
objective existence of things is not totally indifferent but has 
an essential relation to our subjective needs and purposes. 1 ’ 
Hence in true knowledge there is not only an intellectual 
consistency between ideas and objects but, as further evidence 
of this consistency, a harmony between ideas, on the one 
hand, and the actions inspired by these ideas and their results 
on the other. An act of knowledge must not only satisfy 
the intellect’s demand for self-consistency and consistency to 
facts but must also lead to successful practice in life, to 
conative satisfaction, to a harmony of reactions following 
on intellectual consistency. Here then we have a happy 
combination of western rationalism and pragmatism in respect 
of the conception of Truth. In it the Naiyaika, like the 
rationalists, accepts the marks of the self-consistency of ideas 

1 Vide Perry’s ‘Present Philosophical Tendencies,’ Parts IV and V. 
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among themselves and their correspondence to objective 
facts, as the primary and the fundamental aspect of truth. 
But with this primary aspect, the Naiyaika, like the pragma- 
tist, connects another essential feature of true knowledge, 
namely, that it leads to successful activity or useful practice 
in life. 

It is, however, by no means true that the attainment of 
any useful result is the conative satisfaction herein mentioned, 
nor is it a sign of there being true knowledge as the basis 
of that attainment. To sav that it is so is to ignore the 
evidence of our common experience, which testifies to the 
possibility of many useful results following even on an 
erroneous conception of things. It would also mean that 
one who so speaks would, like the radical pragmatists, reduce 
the true to the useful and cherish a fundamental misconception 
of the nature of truth, which has been so often branded by 
eminent thinkers as a perversity of reason. Hence the 
Naiyaika leaves us in no doubt as to the nature of the conative 
satisfaction that must go hand in hand with intellectual 
consistency in a complete conception of Truth. According 
to him, an idea satisfies our will and leads to successful 
practice only when it is true and is the condition of a valid 
cognition of objects, so that the idea is true not because it 
is useful, but it is useful because it is true. 1 In such cases 
in which a false idea leads to some useful result, as when 
a man quenches his thirst by taking a glass of impure water 
under the impression that it is pure, we are to say that there 
is not the satisfaction of that need or conative tendency which 
was inspired by the idea then present in the mind of the 
subject. Thus in the above example, there is no satisfaction 
of the desire for pure water and its hygienic effects, although 
there be one useful result, namely, the alleviation of thirst. 

1 Cf. HfftrenwWwq jwisw i .Vutsyfiyana-bhushya, 

opening line. 
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Hence from the Naiyaika standpoint, conative satisfaction 
is a mark of true knowledge only when that satisfaction is 
preceded by a right cognition of objects as they actually 
exist . 1 Thus in knowledge and truth we must adntit the 
claims of both the intellect and the will, and hold that intellec- 
tual consistency and conative satisfaction, submission to an 
objective standard and the fulfilment of subjective purposes, 
the objectivity of truth and its adaptation to personal values, 
are inseparable correlatives in one whole. 


1 u*n vs itmuffiqfTt; i Viitsyayana-bhashya 

on Sutra 1 , An. 1, Ad. I. 



EARLY HISTORY OE BENGAL. 

Sena Period. 

CHAPTER I. 

Political History 

The subject of this thesis is the history of Bengal during 
the Sena rule. This includes not merely the political but also 
the administrative, the fiscal, the social, the religious and the 
literary history of the period. And although “ it is the 
administrative, social, religious, and ethnological history which 
is of much greater importance and far transcends political 
history in point of human interest and edification,” 1 a discussion 
of the political history to begin with is necessary for thorough 
understanding and lucid treatment of the whole subject. 

It is true that no Thucydides or Tacitus has left any 
record of the achievements of the people of ancient India, or 
any Kalhana, a history of Bengal during the Sena rule. The 
latter is therefore still a desideratum. But the researches of 
a multitude of scholars in this field have disclosed an un- 
expected wealth of materials for the reconstruction of this 
history. These materials mainly fall into two classes, viz. (I) 
epigraphic records, (2) literary works. Epigraphic records 
consist of inscriptions found of almost all the rulers of this 
dynasty. 

Literary works consist of the Vallalacharita by one 
Anandabhatta, a writer of the fifteenth century, the Dana- 
sagara composed by king Vallalasena himself, the Adbhuta- 
mgara, a manual begun by Vallata but finished by his son 
Lakshana, the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, the Pavanaduta of 
Dhoyi, the Aryasaptasati of Acharya Govardhana, the 


1 The Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 1. 
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Brahmamsarvasva of Halayudha, the Sadukti-karntimrta or 
tSuktiJcariiamrta of Srldharadasa and a host of other writings 
quoted in this last work. 

By carefully sifting the evidence and - skilfully marshal- 
ling the facts disclosed by these records it is possible to 
construct a fairly good and all-round history of the period. 
But as stated above we will begin first with the political 
history for which we are indebted mainly to the epigraphic 
records. These documents reveal the following line of succes- 
sion in the Sena dynasty of Bengal : — 

Virasena ... (remote ancestor of Samanta- 

sen a) 

Samanta-sena ... (probably a feudatory of the 

Chalukyas). 

Yosadevl. 

VilasndevT (a daughter of the 
Sura family). 

Rmn i levi (a daughter of the 
Ch;i!uk)a family). 

T&.adevl ? Tandra devl ? 


Kesava-sena 

The Senas of Bengal claim descent from the lunar race and 
are said to have originally belonged to the South . 1 In the 
Madhainagar grant 2 * of Lakshmana it is said that Samarta was 
‘ the head-garland of the ICarnata Kshatriyas.’ In the fifth 
verse of the Deopara inscription 8 Samanta is said to have 
been “ the head-garland of the clans of the Brahma-kshalriyas.” 
A. lively discussion has centred round the term Brahma - 

1 Deopara Inscription, V. 4. Ep. Ind., Tol. I, p. 305. 

m J. A. S. B., Vol. V, 1909, p. 407 ff. 

p# Ind,, Vol. I, p. 305. 


Hemanta-sena ... married 

.. l 

Vijaya-sena ... „ 


Valla 


la-sena ... „ 


Lakshmana-sena ... „ 


Madhavasena ? 


Visvarupa-sena 
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kshatriyas. Prof. Kielhorn translates the phrase, Brahma- 
kshatriydndm kulasiroddma as “ the head-garland of the clans 
of the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas.” In some passages no 
doubt we find the term Brahmakshatra used in the sense of “ the 
Brahmanas and the* Kshatriyas ” as taken by Prof. Kielhorn. 
Thus we find Bra’hmakshxtram-aliimsantah te kesatn same- 
purayan 1 and again pa uni ‘a panchanaklia bhakshya Brahma ■ 
kshalrena Rdghava . 2 But another sense of the term is also 
known, namely, that of a person born of a Brahmana and 
Kshatriya parentage especially in the genealogical accounts of 
the B hagai- at" 3 and the f r ish n up urdna. But though the term 
had hitherto been a prolific source of puzzle and confusion, it 
is no longer so after the publication of the essay on the 
“ Guhilots ” 5 by I rof . I). R. Bhandarkar. Here I oannot do 
better than quote one passage from his article. “ We have 
already seen that a Chatsu inscription speaks of a Guliilot 
king Bhartrbhatta as Br a h ma ks hatr-dnvit a , which I have 
translated by possessed of (both) priestly and martial energy, 
but a foot-note has been added below saying that what is also 
implied is that Bhartrbhatta was a Brahmakshatri. Bhartr- 
bhatfa is not the only ancient king of India who is so called. 
In the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena of the well-known 
Sena dynasty of Bengal Sarnantaseua is described as Brahma- 
kshatriyanam kula§iro-ddma, which expression was rendered 
by Prof. Kielhorn by “ head-garland of the clans of the 
Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas,” but which ought to have been 
rendered, I think, by “ head-garland of the Brahmakshatri 
family.” That the latter is the correct translation is shown by 
the term Brahmakshatra used with reference to the Sena kings 
in the Balldlacharitam. Now there is a caste called Brahma- 
kshatri corresponding to this Brahmakshatra, the members of 

1 Rftm&yana, VSlakSi^da, 13, 7. 

2 fUmSyana, KishkiiulhyakSnda, 39, 17. 

3 9 Skandha, 22 Adhyfiya, 44 Sloka. 

* 4th A ipsa, 

6 J, & Proo. A, S. B., Yol. Y, 1909, p. 186, 
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which are found all over the Punjab, Rajputana, Kathiawar, 
Gujarat and even the Deccan. Tn my opinion as already 
stated, they were originally the Brahmana classes of new 
tribes afterwards turned Kshatriyas, before their final merging 
into the Hindu society.” Thus when the Sena kings in their 
records are said to have belonged to the Brahmakshatra family 
all that we have to understand is that they were originally 
Brahmanas hut were Kshatriyas at the time when they came 
into historic importance. The members of the Brahmakshatri 
caste are found even to this day but are confined exclusively 
to the western part of India, and if any Brahmakshatri family 
came to Bengal in the 10th century A.D. they must naturally 
have come from the west. And this is just the reason why 
the Senas of Bengal who were Brahmakshatris are said to 
have come from Karpata which certainly is a part of Western 
India. So far in regard to the term Brahmakshatra. Now 
the question arises, if the Senas came from the west and 
specially from the Karpafa country, is there any trace of the 
name Sena in the records found in the Canarese-speaking dis- 
trict ? In this connection are worth noting the researched of Dr. 
R. 0. Majumdar who embodied their results in the shape 
of an article called the “ Origin of the Sena Kings ” which he 
read before the Second Oriental Conference. He says, “The 
epigraphic records of Southern India introduce us to a line of 
Jaina teachers whose names end in the surname Sena.” 1 And 
he gives the following line of teachers in the Sena family of 
Dharwar district. 2 


KumSrasena. 


Vlrasena 

... c. 850-903 A.D. 

Kanakascna 


Ajitasena 

... c. 950-975 A.D. 

Brahmasena 


Aryasena 

... c. 1000-1054 A.D. 

MahSsena 



1 Proceedings and Transactions of Second Oriental Conference (1922), p. 343. 
* Ibid , p, 343, 
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Then a little further on he says, “ There are clear 
references in the inscriptions of the Sena kings of Bengal that 
their forefathers were religious teachers. Thus Ssmantasena 
is called a Brahmavftdj in the 5th Verse of the Deopara inscrip- 
tion and the epithet ‘ acharama-param-atma-jhbna-bhlshm&d * is 
applied to him in the ttrnth verse. The fact that Ssmantasena 
retired to a hermitage in his old age may not also be without 
significance.”' Then after a few lines he proceeds: “The 
fact that the Senas of Dharwar were Jainas while the Sena 
kjngs of Bengal were Saivas need not stand in the way of the 
proposed identification. It is a well-known fact that in the 
lLth and 12th centuries A.I). there was a religious revolution 
in Karnata in favour of Saivaism which ultimately culminated 
in the establishment of the VlraSaiva or the Lihgayat sect. 
A notable instance of the conversion from Jainism to the 
Saiva faith is furnished by the Western Chalukva king Jaya- 
simha II Jagadekamalla who ruled from 1018 to 1042 A.D. 
It is not impossible that the conversion of the ruling dynasty 
to the Saiva faith might have influenced some members of the 
Sena family to embrace the new creed.” 1 2 

The most important fact to note here is that the surname 
Sena was prevalent in the country of Karnata and for this our 
thanks are due to Dr. Majumdar. But it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to follow him when he says that apparently all the Senas 
of Karnata were originally of Jaina faith just because some 
Jaina teachers bear the surname Sena and that they were 
subsequently converted to the Saiva religion when the Vlra- 
saiva or the Lifigayat sect sprang into existence. Change of 
religion especially from Hinduism to Jainism or vice versa is 
not unknown to this day and certainly was not unknown to 
Karnata about the eleventh century A.D. All that we need 
pay attention to is that the surname Sena was by no means 
unknown to Karnata and this exactly agrees with the fact 


1 Ibid, pp. 344-46. 

' Ibid, p, 346. 
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that the Senas originally hailed from that country as their 
records unanimously tell us. 

Thus there is no doubt about the fact that the Senas 
came from the South originally. But how a chief admittedly 
of Karnataka origin came to wield political power in Bengal 
is still a mystery. Various theories have been propounded by 
various scholars and various guesses and surmises have been 
indulged in, but none of them is satisfactory. According to 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee 1 some of the ancestors of the Senas 
accompanied Rajendra Chola in one of his expeditions to 
Bepgal and carved out a principality there. Mr. R. P. 
Chanda, on the other hand, is inclined to take the view that 
one of the forefathers of the Senas of Bengal accompanied 
Chalukya Vikramaditya in one of his expeditions to Gauda and 
K&marupa and with the help of the Chalukya king he held the 
Bengal principality and that “ Samantasena born in the family 
of the princes of Karnata Kshatriyas was engaged in fighting 
out the enemies of the Karnata Raj in the Radha country.” 2 
The view of Dr. Majumdar though slightly different is practi- 
cally the same. He holds that not one of the ancestors of 
Samantasena but Samantasena himself accompanied Chalukya 
Vikramaditya to Bengal. He says, “ It is thus quite conceiv- 
able that Samantasena might have accompanied Vikramaditya 
in one of his expeditions and like Nanyadeva carved out a 
principality for himself in the conquered territories .” 3 

Now it is impossible to agree with Mr. Banerjee in his 
views, because Rajendra Chola was a Tamil and he did not 
come from Karpata. The view expressed by Messrs. Chanda 
and Majumdar seems to be more acceptable. The only 
objection to their view is that Samantasena’s activity was con- 
fined only to the southern region. He was neither engaged in 
fighting out the enemies of the king of Karnata and Radha, 


1 Bfffiglar Itihasa. 

* Gauda Rfljam&lS, p. 47. 

8 Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference (1922), p f 347, 
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nor waa the founder of the Bengal principality. In the 
Deopara inscription Samantasena is said to have carried his 
victorious arms as far as Adam’s bridge (V. 5), and to have 
“singly slaughtered » the wicked robbers of the wealth of 
Karnata overrun by hostile tribes, to such an extent, that the 
ruler of goblins, whfise citizens are delighted, does not even 
now leave the Southern quarter where the ample store of 
marrow, flesh and fat is not yet exhausted ” (V. 8). If 
Samantasena was already a ruler in Bengal, it is very strange 
that no victory of his in East India has been recorded. And 
as all his achievements refer to South India only, the 
natural inference is that he was in Karnata and not in 
Bengal. 

But the other part of their view is worth acceptance, for 
the Chalukya king Vikramaditya was a ruler of Karnata. 
He also is reported to have invaded Bengal 1 and he flourished 
from 1076 to 1120 A.D. This brings us so close to the time 
of the founder of the Sena dynasty, whoever he was, that it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Senas came into 
Bengal in the victorious march of this Western CJialukya 
King to East India. But it is worthy of note that we find 
the Senas for the first time stationed not only in the Radha 
country but also in Magadha for we have epigraphic records 
at Bodb-Gaya and palm-leaf manuscripts in Nepal which 
together reveal a line of kings not only called Sena and 
coming from Karnata but also ruling over Behar synchronous- 
ly. This seems to show that when Vikramaditya VI con- 
quered Gauda, he left garrisons of Karniita warriors — one in 
Radha and the other in the Magadha province. 

Let us now see how the Sena dynasty came to rule over 
Bengal. These Senas, we are told, were confined originally 
to the Radha country which as we know corresponds to West 
Bengal. East Bengal seems to have been ruled over about 
this time by a line of Kings who called themselves Varmans, 


,* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol* I, Part II, p. 412. 
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as is clear from the Belava copper plate of Bhojavarman 1 who 
was reigning at Yikrampur. We have already seen that 
Sftmantasena was in no way connected with any part of 
Bengal. It is no doubt said of him in the Deopara inscription 
that when he retired from worldly life he was settled on the 
Banks of the Ganges. As his kinsihen had already been 
garrisoned in the Rad ha province as the Naihati grant of 
Yallslasena clearly informs us, one may perhaps infer that 
when Samantasena retired he was living somewhere in that 
province on the banks of the holy river. But there is no 
reason to connect him politically with any part of Bengal. 

SRmantasena’s son was Hemantasena. But nothing of 
any importance has been recorded about 

Hemantasena. . . 

him. 

Hemantasena’s son was Vijayasena who appears to have 
been not only the first Sena who made him- 
Vijttyauena. self aQ independent ruler, but was also the 

first of his dynasty to rule over a large part if not the wholo 
of Bengal. The Deopara inscription of this king gives us aD 
account of his magnificent achievements and victorious career. 
It is stated there that he defeated Nanya and Vlra, assailed 
the lord of Gauda, put down the prince of Kamarupa, defeated 
the Kalifiga(king), imprisoned a number of princes including 
Raghava and Vardhana and sent a naval expedition towards 
the west up the whole course of the Ganges (V. 20-22). 

Though there is considerable difficulty in identifying 
these defeated kings owing to the fact that the two inscrip- 
tions mentioned above do not, like the Allahabad inscription 
of Samudragupta, connect these kings with the countries they 
ruled, the researches of some scholars have done much to 
illuminate the darkness around them. But before any 
attempt is made at their identification it is necessary to have 
at least a rough idea of the time of Vijayasena. 


Ep. Iud., Vol. XII, p. 40. 
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Now it is a well-known fact that Vallalasena was the 
author of at least two works called the Vctnasdgam and the 
Adbhytasagara. The first of those he was able to complete 
but the second was continued after his death and brought to 
a finish by his son Lakshmana. This latter, ie , the Adbhuta- 
sagara, has a verse, * b*huje- Vasu dammile Sake krimad- VallTila- 
sena-rajyadau ,’ to which the late Rai Monomohan Chakravarti 
Bahadur was the first to draw our attention. The line clearly 
tells us that Saka 1082 or A.D. 1159-60, was the initial year 
'of Vallala’s reign. Again in the Barrackpur grant of Vijaya- 
sena there is a date which has been read by Mr. R. D. Banerji 
as Sam. 32, 1 but a glance even at Biihler’s chart wall show 
that the two figures on the printed plate published by Mr. 
Banerjee cannot by any means be thought to resemble 3 and 
2 respectively. An attempt to decipher the date has recently 
been made by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali 2 and Babu Dinesh- 
chandra Bhattacharya, M.A., 3 apparently independently of 
each other, and they both agree in reading the date as 61, 
which, though it is not as certain as desirable, is at any rate 
far more probable than that read by Mr. Banerjee. No doubt, 
if their view be accepted, Vijaya must be credited with having 
enjoyed an exceptionally long reign of at least 61 years. But 
this is by no means an absolute improbability in Indian 
History; Choraganga, the contemporary of Yijayasena 4 ruled 
even for 71 years 5 (1076-1147 A.D.). Thus we may approxi- 
mately fix the earlier limit of Vijayasena’s reign about 1099 
A.D. (1160-61 = A.D. 1099), that is about the beginning of the 
twelfth century A.D. 

Having thus determined the date of Vijaya, we shall now 
proceed to identify his contemporaries. Nanya and Raghava 


1 J. A. S. B., 1906, p. 11 footnote. 

* J. & Proc. A. 8. B., Yol. XVII, 1921, p. 10 footnote. 

3 Ind. Ant., August, 1922, p. 157. 

* VallSlacharitaip (Bibliotheca Indica) . 

8 J. A. S. B., 1903, p. 101. 
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have been identified by Baba Manmohan Chakravarti respec- 
tively with Nanyadeva 1 of Mithila, and Raghava 2 king of 
Kalitiga, son of Choraganga. The identification of Nanya 
rests on a statement of Vidyapati. In the Yuddhavira, one 
of the tales of the Pur.ushapariksha of Vidyapati it is stated 
that king Nanyadeva of Karnatakula r*uled in Mithila and 
had a son named Malladeva who took service under Jaya- 
chandra, king of Kanyakubja and Kasi, and died at the age of 
sixteen. In another tale of the same work this Jayachandra 
is said to have been defeated and killed in w r ar with Shaha- 
buddin by the treachery of his queen. As we know from 
Mahomedan History that Jayachand, king of Kanauj, was 
defeated by Shahabuddin in A.D. 1194 and also as we have 
several inscriptions coming from Kanyakubja and Kasi and 
ranging between 1170 and 1188 A.D. and bearing the name of 
Jayachandra, we may be certain that Vidyapati has introduced 
in his narratives really historical persons. Now as the young 
son of Nanyadeva has been made contemporary of this jaya- 
chandra, we may hold that Nanyadeva flourished in his time 
or a little earlier, say, in the third quarter of the twelfth 
century A.D. 3 This date for Nanyadeva of Mithila makes 
it almost certain that he is the Nanya spoken of in the 
Deopara inscription. 4 As has been already remarked, 
Raghava of the Deopara inscription has been identified by 
Manomohan Chakravarti with Raghava king of Kalinga and 
son of Choraganga. In the Ballalaoliarita of Anandabhatta 
Vijayasena is said to have been a friend of Choraganga. 
Manomohan Babu has assigned king Raghava of Kalihga to 

> J. A. S. B., pp. 408-9. 

* J. A. S. B., 1903, pp. J 01-18. 

3 J. A. S. B., 1915, pp. 408-9. 

4 Prof. Kielhorn in his paper on the Deopara Inscription has identified Nanya with 
Nanyadeva, the founder of ihe Karnataka dynasty of Nepal and placed him in gaka 1019 or 
A. D. 1097. It seems that Nanyadeva, the founder of Karnataka dynasty of Nepal, and 
Nanyadeva mentioned in the Purushapariksba are the same person, for the Nanyadeva of 
Vidyapati is also said to have belonged to the Karnataka dynasty. 
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the period ranging between A.D. 1156 and 1170. And as 
according to our calculation, Vijayasena reigned from 1099 to 
1160 A.D. he must have been a contemporary of llaghava 
for sometime at least. 

As regards Vlra*and Yardhana, they have been identified 
by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri respectively with Vlraguna of 
Kotatavl and Vardhana of Kosambl from a statement of 
Sandhyakaranandi in the Rdmacharitam to the effect that 
these two kings as well as Vijayadeva of Nidravala helped 
Ramapala in regaining Varendri. 1 * 3 This identification of 
*Viraguna and Vardhana rests evidently on the determination 
of the time of Ramapala. If his time can be fixed near 
about the time of Vijayasena, the identification of Vlra and 
Vardhana may be accepted. Now according to both Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar 8 and Dr. II. C. Raychaudhuri * the time of 
Ramapala falls in the closing years of the 11th century and 
the earlier years of the twelfth. This can be made out thus : 
The Sarnath inscription of Mahipala I gives a known date 
for him, 1026 A.D. His son Nayapala ruled at least for 15 
years and Nayapala’s son Vigrahapala for at least 13 years. 
The reigning periods of Vigrahapala’s two sons Mahipala 
IT and Surapala II are not known but let us suppose that 
they ruled for a and b years respectively. After them came 
the three Kaivarla kings Divvoka, Rudalca and Bhlma whose 
unknown reigning periods let us represent by c, d , and e 
respectively. Finally came Ramapala who ruled for at 
least 42 years. Thus the date for Ramapala would be 1026+ 
15+13+a+5+c+o?+<?-t- 42 — 1096+ a + A + c + d + c. The 
value of a to e is, as has been pointed out, not known. But 
we shall not be far from right if we place Ramapala in the first 
quarter of the twelfth century A.D. Ramapala must therefore 
have been a contemporary of Vijayasena. Therefore 


1 Ind. Ant., 1922, pp. 174-175. 

1 J. A. S. B., 1821, p. 6. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1920, p. 175. 
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as we see that the reigning period of Ramapala coincides 
with the time of Vijaya we may take the identification of 
Yira and Yardhana of the Deopara inscription with Vlragupa 
of Kotatavl and Yardhana of Kosambl as almost certain. 1 
We have so far been able to identify* four kings, Nanya 
Rftghava, Vira and Yardhana and there remain two more 
kings to be identified. They are the king of Gauda and the 
prince of Kamarupa. According to V.A. Smith, the king of 
Gauda was ‘either Ramapala or his son Kumarapala, more 
likely the latter.’ 2 But it seems that the king of Gauda defeat- 
ed by Vijaya was neither Ramapala nor Kumarapala but* 
Madanapala the second son of Ramapala and the third king 
in order from Kumarapala. Neither Ramapala nor Kumara- 
pala was the last king of his dynasty. The Manahali grant 
of Madanapala proves that he was the master of Varendri in 
his eighth regnal year. In that year he made some land- 
grant in the Pundravardhanabhukti which certainly included 
Varendri. Madanapala was surely the last king of his 
dynasty who wielded any political power. It is as yet, not 
definitely known who was the successor of Madanapala. 
Thus there is a strong possibility that Madanapala was the 
king of Gauda referred to in the Deopara inscription. The 
date of the accession of Madanapala which according to the 
chronology 3 of Prof. R. C. Majumdar is A.D. 1130, makes him 
also a contemporary of Vijayasena. 

The prince of Kamarupa was most probably some 
ancestor of Vallabhadeva, perhaps his grandfather Rayarideva. 

1 Dr. V. A. Smith has tried to identify Vira with a King of Assam on the authority 
of a legend dated Saka 1111 (A. D. 1189) and on the mention of a king of Kamarupa 
named Vlravahu 44 whose son became powerful king ” in an undated copper plate. But 
his view can no longer be teDablc in presence of the statement in the Ramacharita. 
Moreover no reliance can be placed on a mere legend. The undated copper plate in 
which the name Vlravahu occurs and which is mentioned by him, has been found from the 
reference given by him to bo the Nowgong copper plate of Balavarman. According to Dr, 
Hoernle, the editor of this grant, the inscription “was probably prepared about 990 A.D.” 
Bo Vlravahu cannot be the Vira of Deopara Inscription. 

» t&. H, I., p. 419. 

» J. & Proc. A. S. B.i Vol. XVII, 1921, p. 6 ff. 
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From a copper plate inscription of Vallabhadeva, dated 
Saka 1107 (1184*85 A.D.) we know that the armies from the 
Gaudadesa invaded Kamarupa during the time of Rayarideva. 1 
There is a considerable difficulty in identifying Sahasanka. 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee’has cited the names of some four or five 
kings whose biruda ^as Sahasahka : but none of them can be 
. placed in our period. 

The time when Vijaya flourished was exceptionally 
favourable for an adventurous and war-like king like him. 
The mighty fabric of the Pala empire after lasting for more 
than three centuries had at last begun to fall to pieces. The 
first sign of its decay was seen in the revolt of the Kaivarta 
king Divvoka. Though Ramapala had succeeded after a 
mighty attempt to restore his kingdom from the clutches of 
the third Kaivarta king Bhlma, he was the last great king of 
his dynasty. His successors were probably not so strong as 
he was. After Ramapala followed a very troublous time in 
Bengal and taking advantage of this unsettled condition the 
Yarmans asserted their supremacy in East Bengal 2 and Vijaya 
who was already settled in Nidraval (a place somewhere 
in Bengal), and who at one time, according to Sandhyakara- 
nandl, the author of the Ramacharita helped Ramapala in 
regaining his kingdom 3 snatched away VarendrI probably 
from the hand of Madanapala after the latter had been on 
the throne for eight years. But it seems that Vijaya was 
not the only prince who had an eye upon the rich kingdom 
of Gaufla, but Nanya, the king of Mithilft, Raghava, the king 
of Kalinga, the prince of Kamarupa, Vardhana of Kosambl 4 
and Viragupa of Kotafavi, each and all fought to have a share 
in the kingdom of Bengal and so in the course of maturing 


1 Bp. Ind., Vol. V, p. 184. 

* Bp. Ind., Vol. XII, 1913-14, p. 37 ff. 

3 For the identification of Vijaya of Nidravala with Vijaya of the Sena dynasty, 
please see Appendix D. 

* Ind. Ant., 1920, pp. 174-5. 
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their plan, they came in conflict with Vijaya, who became 
the favourite son of Fortune, defeated them and ultimately 
came out victorious from the contest. It is not impossible 
that Yijaya considerably strengthened his position by marry- 
ing in the ancient Sura family of the Stihma country. In 
the Barrack pur grant of • Vi jay a he is said to have married 
“ Vilasadevl, the moonlight of the Sea of the Sura family ” , 
(V. 6). The existence of a Sura family of Bengal is long 
known from the traditional account of Adisura who, it is said, 
brought five Brahmans from Kanyakubja to Bengal. The 
genealogical lists of the Bengal ghatalcas (matchmakers), give 
the names of the following kings of the Sura family : — Adi- 
sura, Bhusura, Kshitisura, Avanisura, Dharasura, and lastly 
Ranasura. 1 Though the existence of Adisura has been doubt- 
ed by scholars and on very good grounds, and though much 
reliance cannot be placed on the traditional accounts of the 
Bengal ghatalcas there is sufficient ground to believe that 
there did exist in Bengal a line of Sura kings. The Tiru- 
malaya inscription of llajendra Chola records that he defeated 
one Ranasftra of Takkana Ladam, i.e., Dakshina ltadha. 2 The 
Dakshipa Rftdha was apparently the Suhma country.* Now 
the Rulapanjikas of the Bengal ghatalcas also name the king 
Rapasura. When the tradition is corroborated by epigraphic 
evidence, there is no reason to disbelieve it. Thus there can 
he no doubt that there was an ancient Sura family ruling in 
Southern Bengal. By marrying in this family Vijaya pro- 
bably gained double advantage. First he was materially 
backed up in his contest by his wife’s relatives and secondly, 
his status was raised in the eyes of the people of Bengal. 
While Vlra, Vardhana, Raghava, Nanya and even the prince 
of Kamarupa were looked upon as foreigners by the people 
of Bengal. Vijaya who had already been in Bengal for a long 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol. IV, p. 286 footnote VII. 

8 Inscriptions of Sonthorn India, Koilhorn, No. 733 . 

» 3. A. 8. B., Vol. IV, 1908, p. 286. 
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time was looked upon as one of them especially by this matri- 
monial alliance with an ancient family of that province. 

The reign of Vijaya was marked not only with wars 
abroad but also with works of high public utility at home. 
The poet Umapatidhara has recorded of him in the Deopara 
inscription that he*built many high and magnificent temples 
and excavated many spacious tanks. The beautiful and grand 
temple of Pradyumnes'vara Siva was built in his reign. The 
fine city of Vijayapura mentioned in the Pavanaduta as the 
capital of king Lakshmana was probably built during bis 
time and was named after him. 

The king Vijaya was a worshipper of Siva, and he styled 
himself as Paramamahesvara. Two inscriptions of his open 
with an adoration to Siva. Vrshabhasaiikara, the biruda of 
this king, also indicates his Saiva faith. Of Vijayasena the 
following two inscriptions have so far been found : — 

I. The Deopara stone inscription. Deopara is a village 
in the Rajshahi district, a few miles west of the town of 
Rampur Boalia. The object of the grant is to record the 
fact that Vijaya built a high and magnificent temple of Siva 
under the name of Pradyumnesvara. The inscription was 
composed by the poet Umapatidhara “whose understanding 
is purified by the study of words and their meaning.” It 
was carefully and beautifully engraved by Ranaka Sulapani, 
the crest- jewel of the guild of Varendra artists. The in- 
scription is not dated. 1 

II. The Barrackpur grant. Barrackpur is a canton- 
ment in the 24-Parganas. The grant was made in honour of 
lord Mahes'vara for performing the homa ceremony by the 
queen of Vijayasena., the illustrious VilasadevI, on the occa- 
sion of a lunar eclipse. The grant was issued from the 
victorious camp of Vikramapura to the illustrious Udaya- 
karadevasarman, a student of the Asval&yana Sakha of the 


1 It was published by Prof, Keilhorn in Ep, led., Yol. I, p. 307. 
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Bgveda. It is dated Sam. 61 (32 according to Mr. R. D. 
Banerjee). 1 * 

Yijaya was succeeded by his son Vallala. He cajrne to 

„ „ , the throne, as we have seen on the authority 

VallSlasena. J 

of the Adbhutasagara, about 1159 A. D. 
Nothing particularly is known about the political activities 
and military achievements of this king. The Naihati grant, 
the only inscription of his reign, as well as the grants of his 
successor Lakshmana do not throw any light on the subject, 
beyond recording the fact that he was a Maharajadhiraja or 
a paramount sovereign. The Madanapada grant of Visva- 
rupa, son of Lakshmana, says that he was the Gautlesvara or 
lord of Gauda. Lord of Gauda he is also called at the begin- 
ing of the Danasagara. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri says that with the aid of the Kaivartas, “ Vallala 
conquered Northern Bengal and tried his best to make a clean 
caste of them, and divided them by sending the more turbulent 
ones to defend the Southern frontier, the Dakshinaghata. 
Their leader was Mahesa whom he made a Mandales'vara from 
which fact the Dakshinaghata is still known as Majjdala- 
ghata.” 8 But this statement of his rests, so far as we can 
find out, on the Vallalacliarita , a work of the 15th century 
and based on mere tradition. Another tradition, to the effect 
that Vallalasena went on a conquest to Mithila, has been 
made known to us by Babu Nagendranath Vasu from a 
passage in the Laghubharata (Ch. 2, p. 110). The Vallalu- 
charita, however, says that king Vallala was actually the 
ruler of Mithila. 3 * According to various traditions current 
in Bengal, Vallala was the founder of Kulinism and the re- 
organiser of the caste-system. The old Karlka of llarimisra 
for instance, records that “ he honoured the Brahmanas with 


1 The grant is published by Mr. R. D. Banerjee in Ep. Iud., Vol. XV, p. 156. 

0 Introduction (p. 15), to N. N. Vasu’s ‘Modern Buddhism and its followers in 

Orissa. 1 

» ValNUacharita, p. 16. 
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the superior rank of Kauiinya — a rank the equal of wbfch is 
rarely to be met with in this world” 1 The Vallalacharita 
gives a detailed account of his in this connection. We will 
havekoccasion to appraise the value of these traditions, when 
we treat of the Sodial History of the Sena period. 

Vallala was a man of letters. It is stated in the begin- 
. ning of the Danasagara that he learnt all the Puranas and 
the Smrii works from his preceptor Aniruddha. 3 He was the 
author, as we have already remarked, of two encyclopaedic 
Avorks, the Danasagflru and the Adbhutasdyara. The former 
was completed in Saka 1001 or 1109-70 A. I). while the latter 
was begun by him in A. JY 1108-00. This latter work 
(i.e., the Adbhufasagara), however, he could not carry to 
completion and it \A r as finished only after his death by his son 
Lakshmapa. 

Vallala was, like his illustrious father, Vi java, a Saiva 
by faith. Ilis grant opens with an invocation to Siva and 
he styles himself a Parannimahcsvara and takes the biruda 
Nihsankasankara. Hut according to Babu Nagendranath 
Vasu, he was a Tantrik worshipper. “ It appears,” says he, 
“ from the genealogical books of the Varendra Brahmins of 
Bengal that Hindu Tantrikism Avith the worship of the 
Tantrika gods and goddesses spread to Orissa through the 
efforts of the Brahmins sent by Vallalasena, ,king of Gauda.” 3 

Vallala ruled at least up to 1170 A. D. His Naihati 
grant is dated in the year 11. Now taking the initial year of 
the reign of Vallala to be 1159-G0 A. I)., the date of the 
issue of the grant would be 1170-71 A. H. 

This Naihati grant is the only one inscription that has 
been so far discovered of his time. Naihati is a village in 
the Katvva Sub-division of the Burdwan district. The grant 
is issued from the victorious camp of Vikramapura on the 

1 Quoted by N. N. Vasu in J. A, 8. B., 1896. 

« Notices of Sanskrit MSS. by Haraprasad Sastri, Second Series, p. 170. 

Archaeological Surrey of Mayurbhanja, p. lxiv. 

s 
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occasion of a solar eclipse and registers a dakshina for the 
golden-horse gift ceremony to the illustrious Ovasudeva a 
student of the Kauthumi Sakha of the Samaveda. It records 
the grant of a village in the Uttara-Radhamandala o£ the 
Vardhamanabhukti. The dud-aka of the gPant was Harighosa 
the minister of peace and war. It is dated the 16th day of 
Vais'akha, the year 11.’ 

We now come to Lakshmanasena who succeeded his 

father Vallala to the throne. We find a 

Lakshmanasena. . , 

good many titles and epithets coupled with 
his name. They are asvapati, gajapati, narapati, rdjairayd- 
dhipati , parameSonra, paramabhattaraka, paramasaura, maha- 
rajadhiraja, arirdja and Madanakankara. The exact date of 
his coronation ceremony has not vet been precisely determin- 
ed. According to Babu Manomohan Chakravarti Lakshmana- 
sena came to the throne in 1170 A. D. 2 But as we have 
already seen that the Naihati grant of Vallala was issued in 
1170 A. D. it is quite possible that he (Yallala) ruled for some 
more years. As a matter of fact, the colophon of the Sad- 
uktikarnamrita enables us to determine the initial year of 
Lakshmana’s reign quite precisely. Srldharadasa, the com- 
piler of the anthology, gives the date of the compilation of 
his work thus: — “ Sake-saptavimsatyadhika-sata-upeta-dasa- 
sate-saradam Srlmat-Lakshmanasena-Kshitipasya rasaika- 
vimse Savitur-gatya Phalgunavims'eshu pararthahetave kutu- 
kat Sridharadasen-edain Sukiikarndmrtarn cliakre.” 3 Here 
the phrase rasaikavimse is clearly a copyist’s mistake for 
i djyitikavimse as the former gives no meaning and makes the 
whole sentence obscure. But if we read rdjyaikaoirnke for 
rasaikavimse the meaning of the whole sentence becomes at 
once clear. Then the statement would mean that in Saka 


The grant is published by Mr. It. D. Banorjee in Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, }>. 176. 
J. & Proe. A, 8. B , Vol. I, 1904, Introduction to Pavanaduta. 

Bajetidralal Mitra’e ‘ Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1 Vol, Hi, p. 141. 
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112/, Phalguna 20, which is the 21st year of the reign of 
Lakshmanasena Srldharadasa compiled his work Sadukti- 
karnamrta. Now Saka 1127, Phalguna 20, if it be a northern 
year, would be equivalent to lltn Felnuary, 1-206 A. D. 
Therefore, as 1206 A. D. is the 21st year of the reign of 
Lakshmanasena, he* must naturally havexiome to the throne 
in 1185 A. D. 

Lakshmanasena was the last great king of his family. 
His reign was marked both for the glorious career of his 
early life and for the serious reverses of his old age. We 
learn about his early career from his Madhainagar grant 
and from the Madanapada grant of his son Visvarupasena. 
We know from the former grant that he led an expedition 
to Kalihga while quite a youth, subdued the king of 
Kamarupa and defeated the king of Kasi. The latter grant 
records that he erected sacrificial posts in Purl, Benares 
and Pravaga to celebrate his victories. It seems from the 
above two statements that he led his expedition to Kalihga 
twice. His first Kalihga war was probably made in con- 
nection with the expedition of his grandfather Yijayasena 
which led to the defeat of Raghava. Yijayasena ruled for 
an exceptionally long period and it is just possible that his 
grandson Lakshmnasena attained sufficient maturity at 
the time of his Kalinga war. The second Kalihga war of 
Lakshmansena might have been fought against either Rajaraja 
II, son of Choragahga or Anangabhima II, the successor of 
Rajaraja II and another son of Choragahga. Rajaraja 
ruled from 1170 to 1190 A. I)., while Anangabhima II 
ruled from 1190 to 1198 A.D. The king of Kasi and 
Prayaga who was defeated by him must have been the 
Gaharwar king Jayaehandra who was defeated by Shahab* 
uddin in 1194- A.D. The inscriptions of this king, 
found both at Benares and at Kanauj, range between 
1170 and 1188 A.D. Vallabhadeva of Assam was most 
probably the king of Kamarupa defeated by Lakshmanasena 
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and spoken of in the Madhainagar grant. His inscription 
is dated Saka 1107 or 1184 -85 A.D. 1 

This glorious and magnificent career of Lakshmanasena 
suffered a set-back in his old age. The celebrated Taba-hat-i- 
Nasiri of Minhaj tells us that between 1193 and 1205 A.D., 
he was totally defeated by Bakht-yar-lthalj and his capital 
Nudiah was sacked. According to Mr. R. D. Banerjee 2 and S. 
Koomar the defeat of Lakshmanasena at the hand of Bakht- 
yilr was a pure myth as Lakshmanasena had been dead long 
before the Nudiah raid of Bakht-yar happened. Their argu- 
ment is based on the controversy of the so-called Lakshmana- 
sena era. As this era was, according to them, founded in 
1119 A.D., in commemoration of the accession of Lakshmaija- 
sena to the throne and as the Bodh Gaya inscription of the 
time of Asokcballa speaks tf the date as the fifty-first year 
from the passing away of Lakshmanasena’ s reign, the king 
Lakshmanasena must have ceased to reign at least about 1170 
A.l). (1119+51). So he could not have possibly been defeat- 
ed, according to them, between 1193-1205 A.D. But as we 
shall see when we discuss the origin of the Lakshmanasena era, 
their view is not tenable. Lakslnnapasena in fact came to 
the throne not in 1 119 A.D. , but in 1185 A.l)., as wo have 
already seen. According to Mr. S. Koomar, the whole ac- 
count of Minhaj is so grosslyfexaggerated and so incredible 
that scarcely can any faith be placed in it. It is true that 
his statement that the mother of Lakshmanasena was tied up 
with legs turned upwards in order to prevent the birth of the 
child at an inauspicious moment, his mention that Lakshmana- 
sena began to reign as soon as he was born, his narration of 
the capture of Nudiah by Bakht-yar in the guise of a horse 
dealer and with the aid of eighteen of his horsemen only and 
many other similar statements are so opposed to nature and 
reason that, it is not possible to believe them. But though 

1 Ep. Inc)., Vol. V, p, 184. 

* Bftnglftr Itihasa. 
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this part of Minhaj’s account may be summarily rejected as 
exaggerated and based upon hearsays, we have not yet suffi- 
cient ground to disbelieve the main part of Ins story, namely, 
the defeat of Rao Lfjkshmania at the band of Baklit-yar. The 
writing of history on the scientific basis has been introduced 
only in modern time^ and the ancient historians generally 
suffer more or less from exaggeration and confusion of mere 
anecdotes and hearsays with purely historical facts. 

After the fall of Nudiah Lakshmanasena retired to his 
capital Vikramapura and died shortly after there. There is 
a considerable difference of opinion among scholars as to the 
exact location of Nudiah. According to Manomohan Babu 
the Nudiah of Minhaj and the Vijayapura of the Pavanaduta 
are the same and they are to be identified with the present 
Navadvipa in the modern district of Nadia. But according 
to Bamaprasad Babu they are to be identified with Vijayana- 
gara, a modern village in the district of Itajshahi. Taking 
Nudiah to he identical with Vijayapura the question arises 
what was the exact location of Vijapura mentioned by Dhoyi, 
the author of the Pavanaduta. Bamaprasad Babu gives the 
following reasons for the identification of Vijayapura with 
Vijayanagara : 

(1) The tradition points to a king Vijaya as the founder 
of Vijayanagara. 

(2) The village of Deopara where the inscription of 
Vijayasena was found is situated only at a distance of 7 miles 
from this place and here on still be found the ruins of 
magnificent temples on the banks of the tank called Padum- 
sahar or the tank of Pradyumnesvara Siva. 

(3) It seems from the description of Minhaj that the 
city of Lakshmanawati was not far from Nudiah. Now 
tradition represents Gauda in the Maldah district as Lakshana- 
wati. The spacious tank near the ruins of Gauda known as 
Sagardighi is traditionally said to be the work of Lakshmana- 
sena. There is also an old ruined fortress here called the 
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fortress of Vallala. Now the ruins of Vijayanagara are only 
at a distance forty-five miles from this Lakshanawati whereas 
Navadvlpa is at a distance of 110 miles from it. 1 

But the description of the situation of Vijayapura as 
given in the Pavanadufa does not lend support to the view 
of Ramaprasad Babu. There we are tdld that the messenger 
Wind before proceeding to Vijayapura the capital of 
Lakshmana goes to Suhmadesa. A detailed description of this 
Suhmadesa is given. It was situated on the banks of the 
Ganges and there were in this place the images of Murarii 
Ardhanaris'vara-Siva and Surya (Raghukulaguru), and king 
Vallala, we are told, built here a high and lofty embank- 
ment (SrI-Vallala-setubandha). From this place the Wind 
is to go to a site where the Jumna comes out of the Ganges 
(V. 33) and thence he is at once to proceed to Vijayapura. 
Now generally the poet Dhoyl mentions the country first and 
then its capital as in the case of the kingdom of Kalifiga he 
mentions the country first and then its town. It seems that 
here also the poet did exactly the same thing. Lie first gave 
detailed description of the country of Suhma and then mention- 
ed the capital Vijayapura which was near a place where the 
Jumna comes out of the Ganges. N ow as the district of 
Rajshahi is never known to have been included in the Suhma- 
desa, Vijayanagara cannot be said to be the same as Vijayapura 
of Dhoyl. Vijayapura, we are expressly told, was situated at 
a place not very far from where the Jumna comes out of the 
Ganges. Where can this place be? Evidently it is Triveijl 
in the district of Hoogly. It is known as Muktaveni or the 
place where the Jumna becomes freed from the Ganges. 
“ Three streams branch out at this point, Bhaglrathl flowing 
to the South, the Saraswati to the west (right), and Jumna 
or Kanchrapara khal to the east (left).” 8 The ruins of the 
embankment made by Vallala can still be traced here. The 

' Giuida liajamala, pp. 74-o. 

' l Bengal Gazetteer, District Hoogly, 
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Jamaijahgal a high embankment with a magnificent broad 
flight of steps which is attributed to the Orias into whose 
hands TribepI passed in the sixteenth century, must be the 
Sri Vallala-Setubandha mentioned in the Pavanaduta. The 
ruins of the temples* of Mnrari, 1 of Siva (Chandrardhvamau- 
leh), and of Surya (Raghukulaguru), mentioned in the 
Pavanaduta can also be found either at 'i'rivenl or at 
Saptagrama, a place not very far from TrivenT. Thus 
Rakhaldas Babu writes : — 

“The temple at TrivenI was most probably a Vaishijava 
temple as the descriptive label shows, ” “ The ins- 

cription of the Sultan Shamsuddin Yusuf Sha of II. 888 has 
fallen from its place in the Mas j id and is lying in the grave 
of Shah Safi. On examining it, it was found that this inscrip- 
tion was incised on the back of a lower part of an image of 
Surya.” 2 About the temple of Siva in TrivenI the Bengal 
Gazetteer writes : — “ There is a group of seven small temples 
50 yards from the river of which the central one has a tower 
about 30 ft. high and 12 ft square with linga inside.” 3 As 
the central temple of this group is clearly a Saiva one, it 
seems that all the others also contained the different forms 
of Siva such as Ardhanarlsvara, etc. The temple of Ardhana- 
rlsvara Siva, it appears from the description given in the 
Pavanaduta, was not very far from the river and here also 
we find that this group of seven temples is situated only at 
a distance of 50 yards from the river. Thus the fact that 
in TrivenI in the Hoogly district the Jumna comes out of the 
Ganges, the existence of a high embankment named jamai- 
jangal, the traces of Vishnu, Siva and Surya temples at or 
near about TrivenI all point to the conclusion that the old 
capital of Vijayapura should be sought for in or near the 


1 Pavanaduta, V. 28. 

2 J. A. 8. B,, 1909, p. 247. 

3 Bengal Gazetteer, District Hoogly. 
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modern district of Hoogly and not in Rajshahi as Rama- 
prasad Babu contends. There is one other strong objection 
against the view held by him. If Vijayapura of the Pavana- 
dut t t be identical with Vijayanagara in the Rajshahi district 
then the messenger Wind coming front the west must be 
made to cross the Ganges in order to reach the city. But 
this is not mentioned anywhere in the poem. 

Lakshmapasena was a libera] patron of poets and litorary 
men. Jayadeva, the celebrated author of the Gltagobinda, 
Dhoyl, the author of the Pavanaduta, and Halayudha, the 
writer of Brahmapasarvasva, a treatise on Smrti, were among 
many others the ornaments of his court. Lakshmana himself 
was a writer of no mean ability. He finished the Adbhuta- 
sagara begun by his father Vallala and composed many stray 
poems in praise of Vishnu, some of which are quoted in the 
anthology, $ aduh t, i liar na mfta. He was also a benevolent and 
munificent king. Thus the Taba-l;ut-i- Nasiri records 
“ trustworthy persons have related to this effect, that 
little or much never did any tyranny proceed from his 
hand; and whosoever preferred any request to him for 
anything, other than one lak he did not bestow after 
the manner of the beneficent Sultan Kutub-ud-din, the 
Hatim of his time.” 1 

Lakshmana seems to have been a devoted worshipper of 
Narayana, especially, his Narasimha incarnation. He gave 
up the religion of his forefathers and became a Vaishpava. 
In the Tarpapadjghi and the Anulia grants he is styled as 
Parama Narasimha. But though he was a Vaisbnava, he 
was tolerant towards other sects. Thus though his 
Madhainagar grant opens with an invocation to Narayapa 
it eulogises Panchanana. Similarly his Anulia grant though 
it contains the phrase Om Namo Narayanaya , invokes 
Sambhu. 


1 Taba-kflt-i-Nasiri, pp. 655.(1 (Eaverty’s Translation). 
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Grants of Lakghma* 
pasena. # 


Of the grants of Lakshmapasena the existence of five 
so far has been made known to us. These 
are his Tarpanadighi grant, Anulia grant, 
Supriarbana grant and one unpublished 
grant. Of these grants only the first three have been edited 
and published. The'Sundarbana grant was noticed by Pandit 
'Ramagati Nyayaratna in an essay called Banglabhasha o Sh&- 
hityavishyaka-prastana. Since then the grant has been lost 
sight of. The last grant has not yet been published. We 
hear it is in the possession of Babu Amulyacharana Vidya- 
bhushana who thinks of editing it. We will now give a short 
account of the first three grants. 


1. The Tarpanadighi grant: — 

Tarpanadighi is a village in the Dinajpur district. The 
grant was issued on the occasion of the hemasvaratha gift 
ceremony to Isvaradevasarman, a student of the KauthumI 
branch of the Samavpda. The dutaka of the grant was 
Narayana Datta, the minister of peace and war. The grant 
was issued from the victorious camp of Vikramapura. 1 


2. Anulia grant : — 

Anulia is a village near Ranaghat in the district of 
Nadia. The grant was issued from the victorious camp of 
Vikramapura to Raghudevasarman, a student of the Kanva 
sakha of the Yajurveda. The dutaka of the grant was the 
same Narayana Datta, minister of peace and war, who had 
been mentioned in the same capacity in the Tarpanadighi 
grant. 2 

3. Madliainagar grant : — 

Madhainagar is a village in the subdivision of Sirajganj 
in the district of Pabna. The inscription records the grant 


1 The grant was published by Mr, R. D. Banerji in Ep. Ind., Vol. Xtf, p. 6. 

« The grant was published by Babu Akahaya Kumar Maitra, 0 . I. E., in J, A 3 . B., 


1900. 


4 
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of the village Dapaniy&pataka in Pauncjravardhanabhukti to 
a Brahmapa named Govindasarman. 1 

The epigraphic evidence discloses the fact that Lakshana- 
sena was succeeded by his son Visvarupa who 
Lak S rm e a v“ena. of in his -turn again was succeeded by Kesava. 

The Mudanpada grant of Visvarupa and the 
Idilpur charter of Kesava are exactly similar in nature but' 
with this distinction that the grant of the latter contains some 
more additional verses which are wanting in that of the former. 
It appears also that the name Visvarupa has been erased from 
the Idilpur grant and that of Kesava has been put instead. 
This seems to prove that Visvarupa was the elder brother and 
succeeded Lakshmana. We know nothing about the political 
activities of these two kings beyond the fact that they called 
themselves Gaudesvara and took the proud title of Qarga- 
Yavananvaya-pralayakala- Uudra. The invasion of Bakht-i- 
yar-khalj was most probably in the nature of a temporary 
inroad and his rule in Bengal did not extend beyond a few 
miles of Lakhanawati. The fact that the grants of these 
two r ulers were made in the Pundravardhanabhukti and also 
the fact that they like their father assumed such high-sound- 
ing titles as akvapali, gajapati, narapati, i ajatraycidhiputi, 
paramekvara, paramabkattaraka, parmnamura ariraja and 
Vj-ishavankakanikara and A suhyasariikara respectively, show 
that they wer e rulers of no mean ability. 

Abul Pazal mentions one Madhavasena, son of Laksh- 
map.asena w ; ho ruled for a period of 10 years 

Sena. « . 1 * r*xi t j i iii « 

after his father. In the anthology of 
Srldharadasa some verses are quoted of one Madhavasena. 
But whether this Madhava ruled in Bengal and also whether 
he preceded or succeeded Visvarupa and Kesava we have 
no means of ascertaining. At least no inscription of this 
king has been found in Bengal. Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu 


1 The grant was published by Mr, R. D. Banerji in J, A. S. B., 1909, p, 47l t 
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says that one copper-plate grant of Madhavasena has been 
found in a temple jn the city of Almora in the Kumayun 
district, U. P. According to the same authority another 
copper-plate dated, 1223 A. D., has been found in Belesvara 
temple in the Kedara tracts of the Himalayas in which the 
word Vahgaya Brahwanas appears. Prom this Nagen Babu 
is inclined to believe that after the invasion of Bengal by 
Bakht-i-yar, Madhavasena left Bengal and went on a pilgrim- 
age to Kedaranath. This Madhavasena has been identified 
by the same learned writer with Danaujamadhava of the 
Kula-panjikds, and has been placed before Visvarupa and 
Kesava. But there is no trustworthy evidence which makes 
Danaujamadhava a son or successor of Lakshinana. 

With Kes ; ava the Sena dynasty seems to have come to an 
end. The only trace of the Sena ruler that we meet with after 
him is that of Darauja Madhava in the thirteenth century 
when Ghiyasuddin Balban came to Bengal, chastised the rebel 
Mugisud-din, and forced the Sena chief to give an undertaking 
not to help him. 

The Madanapada grant is the only one inscription so 
far found of the reign of Visvarupasena. 
Grant of VinvarQpn. Madanapada is a village in the Paridpur 
district. The inscription records the grant 
of certain lands situated in the village of Pinjakasthl in the 
Pupdravardhanabliukti. It was issued from the victorious 
camp pitched at the village of Plmlgu to the s'rutipathaka, 
Visvarupadevasarman. The dulaka of the grant was the 
illustrious Kapivishnu, the minister of peace and war. 

Of the reign of Kesavasena only his Idilpur grant is so 
far known to exist. Idilpur is a village in 
Grant of Kesava. the pargana of the same name in the district 
of Backerganj. The grant w r as issued from 
the victorious camp of Jambugrama on the occasion of the 
king’s birth-day. The recipient of the grant w r as a Brfthmapa 
named Isvaradevasarman. 



CHAPTER II. 

Administrative History. 

So far in regard to the political history of Bengal during 
the Sena period. We shall now attempt to set forth the 
administration of this province such as was prevalent in 
this period. Much light is thrown on this matter by the 
grants of these kings which all without exception reveal a 
long list of officials seldom varying. If we are but able to 
understand what function exactly they discharged, that 
cannot fail to give us a fairly good idea of the administrative 
system which characterised the Sena rule over Bengal. This 
list is as follows : — 

(1) Raja, (2) Rajanyaka, (3) Rajnl, (4) Ranaka, (5) Raja- 
putra, (6) Rajamatya, (7) Mahapurohita, (8) Mahadharma- 
dhyaksha, (9) Mahasandhivigrihaka, (10) Mahasenapati,. (11) 
Mahamudradhikrta, (12) Antaranga, (13) Vrhaduparika, (14) 
Mahakshapatalika, (15) Maliapratihara, (16) Mahavyuhapati, 
(17) Mahabhogika, (18) Mahapilupati, (19) Mahaganastha, 
(20) Haussadhika, (21) Chauroddharapika, (22-26) Nau-vala- 
hasti-asva-go-mahish-aj-avik-adi vyaprtaka, (27) Gaulmika, 
(28) Dapda-pasika, (29) Dapdanayaka, (30) Yishayapati. 

Now let us proceed to identify these officials as far as pos- 
sible and see what was the nature of their dutv. At the 

* 

very outset we find from the above list that the names of the 
officials arc arranged in three well-marked grades. The first 
of these describes the status of feudatory princes and queens. 
The second grade consists of officials who are distinguished 
from the third by the prefix mahd or vrihad attached to their 
names, while the third grade is composed of subordinate 
officials. 
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Among the officials of the first grade the Raja is awarded 
the highest place of honour. He had always been an important 
personage in the ancient Hindu polity. We find him 
mentioned as a state-official as early as the Vedic period. 
The Maitrdyani Samhitd enumerates raj an as one of the 
rathins of the sovereign.' But whatever his position might be 
*in that remote period, under the Sena rule he was not an 
official directly connected with the state business, but the 
highest feudal lord of the realm. The only kind of service 
he rendered to his overlord must evidently have been of the 
military nature. 

The Rdjanyalas who come next in order, wore also a class 
of feudatories. Dr. Vogel has pointed out the important fact 
that they used to date their inscriptions both in the Sastra 
era and in the regnal year of the raja to whom they owed 
allegiance .’ 1 2 3 The very fact that in their records they refer 
also to the regnal year of another king shows that the latter 
was the overlord and they, his feudatories. 

The Rajhis may be either the queen-consorts or the quasi- 
independent feudal sovereigns like the famous llap! BhowanI 
of recent times. The rajhls as queen consorts (: mahishls ) 
seem to hold a highly important place from very ancient 
times in India. The mahiskl as one of the eight vims is 
mentioned in the Vahchavinsa Brdhmana along with Purohila, 
Suta, gramani, Kshattri, and samgrahitri w ho are all officials.” 
And w r e also find that queens were included by Kautilva in 
the list of State-servants and their salaries specified. 
Kautilya, how r ever, distinguishes between two kinds of such 
queens, namely, those who were rdjamdtd, mother of king and 
the other rajamahishi , the chief queen. They are, however, 
placed by him last in the highest class of state officials. But 
in the Sena period it is doubtful w r hether queens of the ruling 


1 -Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, bv Mr. Narendra Nath Law, p. 87. 

3 J. R. A. 8., 1908, p. 537. 

3 Aspocts of Ancient Indian Polity, p. 87. 
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family were looked upon as state-servants. As raj hi of the 
Sena inscriptions occurs among personages who were evidently 
feudatories and not mere state officials it is reasonable to 
suppose that rajni denoted some semi-independent chieftain 
of this type and such as was represented in modern times by 
the famous Rani Bhowani of Natore. 

The Rd)}ds who are the same as the rdnalcas have been 
taken by Dr. Vogel 1 and others to be identical with the 
rajanyakas. But as they were separately mentioned in the 
lists of the Pala, Sena and the Varman inscriptions, they were, 
evidently two different classes of feudatories at least in 
Bengal from the Pala period onwards. The rajaputras who 
are named last in the first grade were most probably not the 
princes of the blood royal but the ordinary Rajput soldiers 
holding fiefs from the kings in return for their military 
service. If they were the princes of the royal family it is not 
understood why they should be named last. The term. 
rajapuira in the sense of Rajputs actually occurs in the 
Naihati grant of Vallalasena (v. 3) and we may reasonably 
hold that here in the list also the rajaputras were mere 
feudatories. 

Among the officials of the second grade occur the 
following : — (1) The Rajamatyas. — They were the ministers 
of the king. Kautilya always speaks of the awdtyas in the 
sense of ministers. 2 It may be said that the rajamatyas of 
the Sena grants may not be the same as the amatyas of 
Kautilya- But that they were so is evident from the fact 
that both here and in Kautilya they are mentioned before 
the priest. The very fact that the order of naming the 
amatyas and the Purohita is the same in both the places, 
leaves very little room for doubt that they were the identical 
officials. 

1 J. E. A. 8., 1908, p. 636. 

4 ArthaSffstra (English Translation, First Edition), Book I, Chaps. IX and X, 

pp. 16-18. 
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(2) llahapw ohita or Purohita. — The office of the 
purohita which is called purohiti or purodha in the Rgveda, 
is a very ancient one In the time of the Rgveda the 
purohita besides taking the part as Hotp used -to advise 
the king in all matters concerning religion.' In the Aitareya 
Brahmana he is called Rostra gopa (the protector of 
the rash fra or realm) and insured the king’s power 
over his subjects and his safety and victory in battle. 8 
In the epic period his office was principally of a 
.religious nature though he was very often entrusted 
with the education of the royal princes.* His position, 
however, appears to have been very high in the time of the 
Arthakastra of Kautilya. Ho is spoken of next to the 
ministers ( amatyas ) by Kautilya and it is laid down by him 
that As a student his teacher, a son his father, a servant 
his master, the king shall follow him.” 1 * * 4 We are, however, not 
in a position to ascertain the exact nature of the duty of the 
purohita under the Sena kings. But as we have remarked 
before that the order of naming the amatyas and the purohita 
is the same in both Kautilya and the grants of the Sena 
kings, we may hold that their duty must also have been 
analogous. An idea of the duties they were required to 
perform may be had from the rule laid down by Kautilya 
for their selection. According to him, “ Him whose family 
and character are highly spoken of, who is well educated, 
in the Vedas and in the six Ahgas, is skilful in reading 
portents, providential or accidental, is well versed in the 
science of government and is obedient and who can prevent 
calamities, providential or human, by performing such 
expiatory rites as are prescribed in the Atharvaveda, the 
king shall employ as high priests.” 5 It is interesting to note 


1 Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 38-50. 

a Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

* Artha, (Eng. Tran.), p. 17. 


I Ibid, 
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in this connection that the Purohita does not figure at all 
in tho grants of the Pala kings. Is it because they were all 
Buddhists ? 

(3) Mahadharniadyaksha. — Dharmad hyakstha in the sense 
of a judge occurs in the Mahabhdrata in the list of eighteen 
tirthas or state officials. 1 In the Artha'sdstra of Kautilya he 
is called dharmastha and three dharmasthas together with 
three amdtyas are required to administer justice. 

( t) MahdsdndhirAgrahika. — He, as the name signifies, 
was the minister of peace ( sandhi ) and war (vigraha). It is 
a remarkable fact that this important officer of the later 
times does not occur either in Ka'utilya or in any of the 
pre-Kautilyan works. The mention of this officer is first 
met with in the Gupta inscriptions. One of the functions 
of this official was to act, not infrequently, as a dutaka or 
the gift-causer of the grants issued by the king. 

(5) Mahdsenapati. — He is evidently the commander in- 
chief of the army. He is mentioned in the list of eighteen 
lirihas of the Mahabhdrata under the name of Chamnpati by 
the commentator Nilalcantha. 2 * 4 The Sendpati also occurs in 
Kautillya." According to Hr. Fleet “the mahdsenapati seems 
to have denoted equal rank with maharaja and maha- 
samanta.” 1 But whether he enjoyed such immense power 
and prestige is a matter of grave doubt. If the raja and 
the maharaja be two different persons, then it is evident 
from the prefix maha attached to the name of the latter that 
he was superior to the former. Now we have seen that 
raja was the highest feudal lord of the realm and as such he 
is named first in the first grade. Therefore it is very difficult 
to believe that the mahdsenapati who occupies the fifth place 
in the second grade should either be superior to the raja 

1 Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 84-5. 

2 Ibid. 

* Artha. (Eng. Tran.), p. 23. 

4 Corpus Inscriptionum Indioarum, p. 15 n. 
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(in case the raja and the maharaja happen to be two different 
persons) or equal to him (in case the raja and the maharaja 
are the same person). In fact the raja or the maharaja was 
a semf-independent feudal chief and as such he derived his 
power and importance from the magnitude of his fiefs which 
he held from the king. But the mahasenapaU was a mere 
paid officer of the state, and he had no importance apart 
from bis office. 

(6) Mahamudradhikrta. — According to Mr. Radha- 
govinda Basak, he is the keeper of the Royal seal. But as 
Kautilya’s mudradhyaksha is the superintendent of the pass- 
ports, it would be prudent to take mudradhikrta also in the 
same sense. But if it be contended that the person entrusted 
with the royal seal also used to superintend the pass-ports, 
then that would be all right. In fact, in the absence of 
sufficient materials it is very difficult to hold a view in one 
way or the other. 

(7-8) Antaranga-rrhaduparika. — In the body of the 
article, “ Belava copper plate of Bhojavarmadeva,” Mr. Basak 
takes antarahgavrhaduparika as one compound and translates 
the phrase by ‘ chief-privy councillor.’ But for doing so 
he does not offer any explanation. He refers in the foot- 
note only to a short note by Babu Akshaya Kumar Maitra, 
C.I.E., who has found out from Sivadasa’s commentary on 
the Ghakradatia (Calcutta edition) that in the inscriptions 
the antaranga is used “in a technical sense to signify the 
royal physician.” It would be better therefore to separate 
antarahga and vrh"duparika and take the former in the 
sense of a royal physician and see what the latter signifies. 
The exact function of this official, Vrhaduparika , is not yet 
precisely known. Dr. Fleet in his index to the Gupta 
inscriptions says that the term requires explanation. There 
is however, a form, up irikara. Dr. Biihler in his article on 
“Additional Valabhi grants” ( Indian Antiquary , 1878, p. 66), 
gives the following short note on uparik&ra : “ Upari usually 
6 
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spelt upri, is a MSratha revenue term which denotes ‘a 
temporary holder who cultivates land in a village, where he 
does not reside.’ It seems to me very probable that the 
upnri of the plates is the same word. Compare the Gujrati 
uparivada and the Hindi uparivar .” It seems from the 
above note of Biihler, that the upariJcdra was a fiscal term 
connected with some kind of land revenue. It may not be 
improbable that the uparil-ara and the uparika are derived 
from the same root upari. If that be so, then vrhaduparika 
must be some higher official who used to superintend the 
subordinate nparikcts who were fiscal officers. 

MahaJeshapatalika. — Dr. Fleet- has taken him to be the 
“ Superior officer of the afeshapatalikas or keeper of records.” 
But it seems from the elaborate description of his duties in 
Kautilya that he was not merely the superintendent of the 
keepers of records but an accountant-general of the state. 
These are some of his functions specified in the Arthnsdstra. 
He was to keep the account of the amount of profit, loss, 
expenditure, delayed earnings, the amount of vyaji (premia 
in kind of cash) realized, the status of government agency 
employed, the amount of wages paid, the number of free 
labourers engaged ( visliti ), pertaining to the investment of 
capital or any work; likewise in case of gems and commodities 
of superior or inferior value, rate of their price, the rate of 
their barter,” etc., etc. 

Mahdprathihdra . — The office of the principal gate-keeper 
or the chamberlain was always an important one in the states 
of ancient India. This official is mentioned under the name 
of dvarapala in the list of eighteen tirthas of the Maha- 
bharata by Nilakantha. Kautilya in a passage where he 
says that spies should be appointed to watch over state 
officials, names dauvarika (which is the same as dvarapala 
of the Mahabhdrata and the pratihara of the Sena grants) 
along with mantrin, purohita, senapati, yuvaraja and others. 
The importance of his position is seen from the fact that 
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both in the lists of the Mahdbharata and the Kaufiliya he 
is named in the fifth place and mentioned in the former list 
directly after the chamupati and in the latter list after the 
yuvardja. 

Mahavyuhapati.—lle is evidently a high military officer 
of the state. The vayulia is a particular arrangement of 
soldiers at the time of battle. The Mahdbharata mentions 
different kinds of vyuhas “often named after birds, the word 
wing used as well in the Mahdbharata as in modern 
warfares suggesting the idea.” The Ghakraoyuha was one 
of many such vyuhas, which was adopted by Drona at the 
time of killing Abliimanyu. 1 lie appears to be the actual 
tactician on the battle-field and must have been an assistant 
of the sendpati. 

Mahabhogika. — A considerable difficulty is felt in identi- 
fying this official here. According to Dr. Fleet, “ In the 
inscriptions it is a technical official title, connected with the 
territorial terms blioga and bhukli.” 2 Mahabhogika may have 
been an official of a bhoya or a bhakti in other inscriptions, 
but here as he comes between such military officials as 
mahdvyuhaputi on the one hand and mahapilupati and mahd. 
ganastha on the other, it seems that he too was a military 
officer here. The Sanskrit-English dictionary of Monier 
Williams explains the term by “ housekeeper ” or a “ groom ” 
and Mr. It^dhagovinda Basak has taken mahabhogika to be 
the chief groom. 

Mahapilupati. — Pilu is probably a Persian term. Mahd - 
pilupati was most probably the chief commander of the 
elephant- forces. It may be somewhat a matter of surprise 
to find that the Hindu independent kings such as I he 
Varmans and the Senas living far away from the centre of 
Mahomedan influence should name their military officials 
by a Persian term. But this is by no means a unique 

1 Epic India, 0. V. Vaidya, p. 260. 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, p, 100, n, 2. 
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instance. We have the use of dibira another Persian term in 
the post-Gupta inscriptions, in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini and 
also in the Dasakumdra-charita. After the Guptas the 
HOnas, Gurjaras, and other foreign tribes poured into India 
one after another bringing with them some culture of the 
Persian or Sassanian kingdom. This^ explains why such 
terms as divira and pilu make their appearance for the first 
time during the occupation of India by these foreign 
hordes. 

Mahdganastha. — He is the last of the officials of the . 
second grade. Gapa is a squadron of soldiers and the maha- 
gamstha is evidently the chief commander of a gam squa- 
dron. A gana is composed of 27 elephants, 27 chariots 
81 horses and 135 foot-soldiers. 1 

Vishayapati. — He was the officer of a vishaya or a 
district. The entire empire of the Palas and the Senas like 
that of the Guptas was divided into several bhuktis and these- 
were again subdivided into vishayas. The vishayas were 
further subdivided into bhogas and mandalas. The gramas 
were the units of bhogas and mandalas. Thus we noticed 
several bhuktis , e.g., Pundravardhana and Vardhamdna in 
the Sena grants. We also know that there were the Yikrama- 
pura bhoga, and Kotivarsha vishaya and Varendramaydala 
in the Pundravardhanabhukti, and North R&dha mandala 
in the Vardhamdnabhukti. 

Daydapcmka. — According to Pandit Bhagwan Lai 
Indraji he was the head police officer. Dr. Fleet also takes 
him to be a police officer. Literally the word means holding 
the fetters or noose of punishment. 

Daydanayaka. — According to Dr. Fleet, he was a mili- 
tary officer, the word literally meaning the leader of forces. 
But dayda may mean either ‘ a force ’ or ‘ punishment.’ 
It is better here to take the term in the sense of an inflictor 


Belav* Copper Plate, Bp. Ind., Yol XU, footnote . 
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of punishment, i.e., a magistrate. The list of the military 
officials has already been given before. Here as tbe officer 
comes after another executive officer, namely, that of the 
police, it is reasonable to take dandanayaka to be a magistrate. 
It is a noteworthy fact that dandaptila in the sense of a 
guardian of punishment occurs both in the Mahabhdrata and 
in the Kantillya. 

The third grade is composed of : — 

(L) Daussddhika . — He was the superintendent of villages. 
The office of this man must have been a very ancient one, 
though we do not find any mention of him in Kautillva. We 
know from the Taittirlya Brdhmana and laittirlya Samhitd 
that the yramanl was entrusted with that office in that remote 
period. The duty of the grdmani has thus been described by 
the author of the “ Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity.” “ His 
importance as a state official is realised only when we bear in 
mind that in early times he had military duties to perform for 
which he might be called as a troop leader. It is probable 
that he is the head of all village headmen in the realm.” 1 
Whether he was a military officer in our period or whether 
his office was analogous to something like that of a ‘ paiil ’ of 
the later times we have no definite knowledge, but as he comes 
first in the third grade, it seems that he was an important 
official. It may not be unlikely that he was also the “ Head- 
man of all village headmen in the realm,” as in the Yedic 
times, and was charged with the general safety and manage- 
ment of the villages. 

(2) Ohauroddharatiika . — According to Pandit Bhagawan 
Lai Indraji he was a thief-catcher. 2 In India there have been 
from very ancient times two ways of catching thieves. One 
of these methods is to set a thief to catch a thief, and the 
other is the tracking system. According to Pandit Bhagawan 


1 Pp. 84-00. 

* Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 81-52* 
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Lai Indraji the second practice was probably in vogue in 
Gujrat where in the Valabhi grants the term Ghauroddliara- 
nika occurs but what method was adopted in the Pala and 
Sena empire we have no means of knowing. 

(3-8) Nau-hala-hgsty-asva-go-mahish-aj-dvik-ddi-vyaprt- 
aka. — Babu Radhagovinaa Basak has translated the phrase by 
“ Inspectors of fleet, elephants, horses, cows, buffaloes, goats, 
sheep, etc.” It' is not understood what he exactly means by 
inspectors of the fleet, etc. The terms navddhyaksha, 
hastyadhyaksha, asvadhyaksha, and go-adhyaksha appear in 
Kautiliya. It seems to us proper to take nau-vyaprlaka , 
hasti-vyaprtaka and others to be the same as navddhyaksha, 
hastyadhyaksha and others of Kautilya. These officers of 
Kautilya are connected with revenue office. The navddhyaksha 
was the superintendent of ships and his office was to examine 
“ the accounts relating to navigation not only on oceans and 
mouths of rivers but also on lakes natural or artificial and 
rivers in the vicinity of a slhaniya , 1 and other fortified cities. 1 2 

(9) Hasli-vyapi'taka. — The office of hastyadhyaksha as we 
know from Kautilya was an important one. Eastyadhakslia 
was charged with the safety and general management of 
elephants whether domesticated or wild. The capture of 
elephants by private persons, it seems, was strictly prohibited 
and this officer was to prosecute all persons who dared to 
infringe the law. 

(10) A sca-vyaprtaka. — He was the same as asvyadhyaksha 
of Kautilya. He was the superintendent of horses. His 
business was ‘ to register the breed, age, marks, groups or 
classes of horses, to classify these that are kept in sale-house 
for sale, those that are recently purchased and those that have 
been captured in war,’ 3 etc. 


1 A fortress in the vicinity of 800 villages. 

2 Arthafostra, p. 156. 

8 Ibid, p. 164. 
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(11-14) Go-mahish-aj-dvik-adi-vyaprtaka. — Here one 
person was appointed to look after the management of all 
these animals. This was the case in the time of 
Kautilya also. The duty of this officer of Kautilya was to 
supervise ( i ) herds maintained for w r ages, (ii) herds surrender- 
ed for a fixed amount of dairy produce, (Hi) useless and 
abandoned herds, (iv) herds maintained for a share in a 
dairy produce, (») classes of herds, (vi) cattle that strayed and 
( vii ) cattle that are irrevocably lost and (viii) amassed 
quantity of milk and butter. He also used to collect the 
various sorts of income accruing from the management of 
cattle. 1 

(15) Gaulmiha . — Babu Radhagovinda Basak has taken 
this officer to be the commander of a gulma , squadron, but as 
he is mentioned along w r ith so many other revenue officers it 
is best to take him as a revenue officer also. According to 
Dr. Fleet he is the superintendent of w r oods and' forests. 2 
This gives a better sense here. The office of the superinten- 
dent of forests is a very ancient one. This officer is mentioned 
in the list of eighteen tlrthas by the commentator of the 
Mahdbharata under the name of atavipdla :t and in the 
Kautillyn under the name of Kupyadhyahsha .* 

' Ibid, p. 151*. 

3 Corpus Inscriptioiium Indicarnm, p. 42, n. 4, 

3 Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity. 

4 Artlia., pp. 99-101. 



CHAPTER III. 


Fiscal History. 

We have hitherto considered the political and the 
administrative history of the Sena period. Now we shall try 
to give an account of the fiscal condition of the times. In an 
agricultural country like India land has always been the 
most important source of wealth to the country and revenue 
to the royal exchequer. So if we can but find out the 
general condition of the land system under the Sena rule we 
shall get a fair glimpse into the fiscal condition of the country. 
The epigraphic records of the Sena kings give the description 
of the following fiscal details including those of land : — 

(1) Grama. — It was the village proper. We shall obtain 
a clearer idea of the position the village occupied in the fiscal 
system during the Sena period after we have considered the 
various details referred to in the Sena grants. These we shall 
now discuss one by one. 

(2) Pataka . — According to the lexicographer Hema- 
chandra, pataka is one half of a village. In the inscriptions 
pataka is never used independently but always as a suffix to 
some proper name of a village ; as for example we have 
Chadaspakapataka in the Madhainagar grant of Lakshmaiia 
Sena. Here Chadaspasapataka denotes half of the village of 
Chadaspa&L. 

(3) Vastu . — It was the site either of a village or of a 
house. 1 

(4) Kshetra , Khila, nala and ushara . — We have now 
to note four fiscal terms together, as they cannot be properly 
understood unless they are compared with one'another and 
unless their exact difference is taken into proper consideration. 

1 V aidant! of Y&davaprak&sa, edited by Gustav Oppert, p, 159, 1, 19 and p, 236, 1, 169* 
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One of these, namely, Khiln, lias been defined hv Heraa- 
chandra in the A hhitlhij tm-ch i ufimin i/i as follows : Kshetv - 
a dty-n jt i'ulmf a in nthanam Ivhilam Two conclusions nifty be 
deduced from this. The first is (hat KuheJra lias the generic 
sense of cultivable land and the second that Khiln is an un- 
cultivated Kshetra. 

The question that now arises is w hat could lie the term 
for a Knhetra land which is under actual cult ivation. This 
of course is the term uni, a which has been defined by 
.Yadavaprakasa in the V<tiyuj<t u t i as pmhninvi sthanara — 
furrowed land. 1 2 We thus get the cultivable land {Kshntra) 
which when under cultivation is called nala but which, if left 
fallow, becomes kh.il a. But what about the land which is 
unworthy of beimr brought under cultivation ? IIow was it 
designated ? The Sena inscriptions speak of only one such kind 
of land, namely V xhara, which according to the Vaijaycinti 
is Usliavati (hhum!), 3 * /.e., land containing Uttha * or saline 
earth. 

(5) Go-pal ha. — It was. as the name signifies, the cattle 
track. It is used in the inscriptions generally in connection 
with the fixing of the village boundaries and it thus seems 
that the word denoted the cattle track running from one 
village to another. 

(0) Go-chara. — It. is evidently the grazing ground for 
cattle. The practice of keeping aside the pasture land for 
cattle is a very ancient, one. Thus it is stated by Ivaulilya that 
the king should make provision for pasture grounds on 
uncultivated land. According to Manu the pasture land 
should lay around the village and should bo 100 dhanush 5 in 
width. 


1 Abhidbamtchiiitftmni, 24-2. 

- Vaijuyanti, p. 124, 1, 35. 

3 P. 124, 1. 30. 

* Uflpostu Kfthftrainrttiki, Vaijftyanti, p. 125, 1. 49. 

6 Chap. VIII, V. 237. 
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(7) Trnayuti. — Messrs. R. D. Banerjee 1 * and R. G. Basak 3 
have translated trnayuti by grass land. But as in the 
inscriptions trnayuti and go-chara are used side by side 
and as the latter term also means tne grassy plot of land, if 
we translate trnayuti by grass land we fail to distinguish 
between the two. According to Babu Kishori Mohan Gupta, 
M.A., trnayuti is distinct from go-chara inasmuch as the 
former forms the part of the boundaries of the village. 8 
Trnayuti, he points out, is often used with sima boundary, as 
for exmaple, Sava-sima trnayuti- go-chara paryanta is used in 
the Rajore inscription of Mathanadeva 4 5 and also in the 
Monghyr Copper plate inscription of l)evapala. 6 But his 
explanation of the term trnayuti does not seem to be very 
happy. The boundary which is indicated by a grassy plot of 
land is sure to be an unstable one and so it is unsafe to mark 
out a boundary w r ith a grassy plot of land. Kishori Babu has 
also given another sense of the term. In the second sense jt 
denotes the cultivable fields lying fallow after the harvest and 
serving as pasture land temporarily. But- neither in the old 
hosi.as nor in the inscriptions have we met with this use of 
the term. The real meaning of the term trnayuti (as ynti lit. 
means pile or stack), seems to be that it was a plot of land in 
which the villagers used to stack dry grass, as a provision for 
emergency such as draught, famine, etc. As the term is used 
in connection with sima, it seems trnayuti was situated on the 
outskirts of the village. It was so situatad probably for the 
safety of the village from fire. It is very dangerous to keep 
a large pile of dry grass in the midst of the village for if once 
the fire breaks out the w hole village is liable to be -burnt 
down. The villagers of Rajputana and Central Provinces, 


1 Ep. Inti., Vol. XIV, p. 152. 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, 19, 3-14. 

3 Laud System in accordance with Epigraphio Evidence, Ind Ant., Apfcil, 1922, p. 74. 

♦ Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 266. 

5 Gauda Lekbamalti, p. 39. 
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we hear, even to this day stack dry grass on a plot of land for 
the common use of the village. 

(8) Tala and TJddes t. -Rakhal Das Babu 1 and Radha- 
govinda Babu 2 have taken sa-lala and sa-uddesabhumi to 
mean land with bottom and surface, i.e, 9 the land with the 
underground right (i.m 9 the right of mining) and the surface 
right. We have, however, no proof whatsoever for holding 
that in our period the right of mining was conceded to the 
individual subject of the sovereign. On the other hand 
.we know from Kautillva that the mining operations were 
used to be carried in his time by the king. And as the 
kings were always jealous of their rights and privileges 
and had always power to enforce, it is not reasonable to say 
that they conceded them to private individuals unless there 
is a strong evidence to that effect. 

Tala as Kishori Babu 8 rightly points out is low land. 
This seems to be borne out by the Va {jay anti* In Bengal, 
specially in East Bengal, certain parts of the village being 
low land would remain under water during the rainy seasons 
and this is probably denoted by tala. Uddesa in contrast 
to tala would be high land. Though Kishori Babu has taken 
uddesa to mean high land, he has made a slight mistake, we 
think, in taking high land to imply “ embankments,” 
“ earthen mounds.” To us, Uddesa seems to be those lands 
which would not be merged under water even during the 
rainy seasons. The distinction between two kinds of land is 
observed even to this day in East Bengal and the value of 
land differs accordingly. The value of the low land is 
somewhat higher than that of the high land on which 
generally the dman and topci paddies (i.e. 9 the paddies which 
becomes ready in the months of December and January) 
cannot grow well. In the present-day Bengal, the low and 

1 «p. Ind., Vol, XV, p. 259. 

* Bp. Ind., Vol. XII. 

3 Ind. Ant., 1922, p. 74. 

* Yaijayanti, edited by Gustav Oppevt, p. 232, 1, 70 and aleo p, 521. 
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high lands are known respectively as nichu and bhita or 
daiiga j ami. 

Jala and Sthala. — Jala included tanks, wells, lakes, etc., 
while Sthala probably indicated land with various gard*ens. 

(Jaria. — It was the pit, the trench. Probably it was 
equivalent to modern Bengali dova which is generally used 
for depositing the refuse of the houses. 

Jhatabitapah, guvdka-narikela, dmra-panasa-bhumi. — The 
term jhatabitapah is equivalent of jhdrabitapah which means 
bushes and trees. Sa-jhdtabitapah bhiimi, therefore, mean^ 
land with trees and bushes. The guvaka-ndrikela and the 
amra-panasa-bhumi undoubtedly contained betel-nut, co- 
coanut, mango and jackfruit trees. The gardens of these 
fruit trees have always been of great value and as such a 
regular source of income to those who possessed them. 

Having obtained an idea of the different aspects of land 
in a village we shall now proceed to see the method of their 
measurement. Fortunately for us, unlike the Pala records, 
almost all the grants of the Sena kings give a detailed account 
of the land measurement system. The land was used to be 
measured by two kinds of rods ( uala ). One of them was the 
old rod that was current in the country of Samatata (Sama- 
tatjj/a nala).' The other, the Vrsavaxaiikaranalaj seems to 
have been introduced by Vijayascna himself. We know 
that his biruda or surname was J'fnhabhamhkara and it is in 
every way probable that he introduced the new rod of 
measurement which was called after him. 

The following were the various standards for measuring 
lands by these rods : — pataka, drona, adhaka, khan i, unmdna 
and kdka. 

Pataka. — It was, as we have already seen, the half of a 
village. The measure of a pataka varied according to the 
variation in the area of a village. 

1 Ep. liui., Vol. XV. p. 27t>. 

* Ep. Incl., Vo). XIV, p. 156. 
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According to the Manam.ru Silpatsust ra which enumerates 
forty different kinds of villages and towns, the smallest 
village would he of HOG daiajas or 4-00 It. square in area. 

*Drona, UtJhaLa and kdka . — These as standards -for tncasur- 

* 

mg space are not met with either in the old lexicons or in any 
Sanskrit works, ^auch as the Mahabharata , the J) harm a - 
Iras and the Arl hamstra Al 1 these occur in them as 
standards for measuring quantity only. The reason for this 
is that they were the standards of land measurement peculiar 
to East Bengal and therefore unknown elsewhere. Even to 
this day these standards survive in some parts of East Bengal, 
such as the district of Mymcnsingln Earidpur, Barisal and 
others. 

It is interesting to note here that until very recently the 
rod (mtla) was used in these districts as in the days of the 
Sena kings. 

The standards for measuring land such as are in vogue 
in the partranfis Mymensingh and Hussensahi in the district 
of Alymensingh, are given below : — 


4 

Kakas 

make 1 ganda 


20 

pandas 

,, 1 katha 


20 

kathas 

1 kanl 


4 

kar.Ts 

,, 1 fnlha (/.c., adhaka of 

inscriptions) 

the 

1(» 

adhas 

,, 1 drona (same as drona 

the grants) 

of 

1 

adha 

„ 100 X 100 yds. s([. 


l 

vard 

,, 20 inches. 



Unwara and kkiidi , so far as we know, are not in vogue 
in Bengal at present and as such they cannot be identified 
with any definiteness. 



CHAPTER, IV. 


Social History. 

Now we come to the Social History of the period. Here 
too our authentic sources of information must be the inscrip- 
tions. The first question that arises is whether anything 
that pertains to th9 modern social structure is traceable 
therein. The highest castes of Bengal are the Brahmanas, 
the Yaidyas and the Kayasthas. Do we find anything in 
these records which relates to these castes ? It is worthy of 
note that while the names of the different officials are men- 
tioned in the grants their surnames or family names are also 
sometimes specified. Thus we find the name Saladda Naga 
in the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena Hari Ghosha in the 
Naihati grant of Valla la and Narayana Datta in the Tarpana- 
dlgtal and Anulia charters of Lakshmana. All these were 
d Tit ak as in regard to their respective grants, and the last two 
of them have been expressly designated as Saadhivigrahakas . 
Now Ghosha is a typically Kiiyastha surname, and Naga and 
Datta are the surnames of either the Kayasthas or the 
Vaidyas. It is true that they were not unknown in the 
in f erior castes. But as the bearers of these names in the 
Sena grants were dutakts and Sandhioigrahakas , it is reason- 
able to suppose that they were either the Kayasthas or the 
Vaidyas. It should be noted that many surnames are found 
to be used both by the Kayasthas and the Vaidyas. For 
example, the surnames Datta, Deva, Dasa, Naga, Soma, Nandi, 
Dhara, etc., are quite common to both the castes ; so when 
a Datta and a Naga are mentioned in the grants as dutaka 
or Sandhivigrahaka all that we can say of them is that 
they were either Kayastha or Vaidya officials. That the 
Vaidyas were an influential caste under the Sena rulers is 
evident from many of the passages of the Chandraprabha 
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which is a Kulapanjika or genealogical account of the 
Vaidyas. This book was composed in Saka 1597 or A.D. 1675 
by Bharatamallika, and its genuineness has never been 
doubted. It is expressly stated in this book that Umapati- 
dhara (no doubt the poet who composed Deopara inscription) 
was the biji or the first founder of the Dhara family of the 
Vaidyas of Bengal. 1 The same book also refers to Dvayi or 
Dhuyl (also called Dhui) as the viji of the Saktrgotra of the 
Vaidyas. 2 This Dvayi or Dhuyi received Raulinya or 
Kulinism from Vallala. 3 He was thus a contemporary of 
Vallala and Lakshmana and has been identified with the 
poet Dhoyl. It is interesting to know in this connection 
that Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, the author of the History 
of Bengali Language and Literature and a Professor of the 
Calcutta University, claims descent from this Dhoyl. Thus 
when two of the foremost poets of the Sena court are said to 
have belonged to the Vaidya caste, vve may easily conclude 
that the Vaidyas held high position in the state and were an 
important factor in the society. The Rampiil plate of Sri 
Chandra reveals a line of Brahmanas whose surnames end 
in Gupta (fiarman). 4 * * No such Brahmanas are met with in 
the modern Bengal. Where have they gone ? Have they 
too, like the Sena- Karnatak shat riy as , merged into the present 
Vaidya caste of Bengal ? 8 As regards the position of the 
Kayasthas in the Sena empire we know nothing authentically 
beyond the fact that Ilari Ghosha was a Sdndhivigrahaka of 
Vallala. Ghosha, as we have just now remarked, is a typical 
Kayastha surname and so when we have a Kayastha, Hari 
Ghosha, mentioned as a Sandhivigrahaka , we can say with 
assurance that in those days the Kayasthas like the Vaidyas 

1 ChandraprabhA, p. 21 . 

2 Ibid , p. 213. 

3 SadvaidyaknlapafijikA by KavikanthahAra-, pp. 1-2. 

♦ Epjlnd., Vol. XII, p. 139. 

6 The names of the Brfthmanas are (1) Makara Gupta, (2) Varftha Gupta, 

(3) Sumafigala Gupta, (4) Pitavfisa Gupta Barman, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIT, p. 139, 
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were an influential caste and held important status in the 
state as well as in the society. 

The Brahmanas were highly esteemed and in this period 
as in all others in the history of India, they successfully 
maintained their supremacy. They exercised immense 
influence in temporal as well as spiritual .matters and often 
held eminent position in the government of the country. 
Thus Halayudha, the author of the Brdhmanascirvasva, was 
in his youth a minister of Lakshmana and rose to be a 
dharmadhyakftha in his old age. His elder brother Pasupati, 
who was like him also a Smj'ti writer, rose to the rank of 
Rajapandita. In religious matters their position was supreme 
and uncontested. There was a regular post of mahapurohita 
under all the Sena kings and the Sena rulers and their wives 
used to give wealth to the Brahmanas and grant lands to 
them in accordance with the injunctions of the Smfti. There 
were really very learned Brahmanas and among them some 
geniuses of the first water. Jayadeva was a Brahmana and 
in the domain of poetry his genius soared very high. His 
wonderful lyrics are still fascinating the imagination of the 
world. Regarding the history of tin; castes other than the 
Brahmanas, the Vaidyas and the Kayasthas, our sources of 
information are very scanty and meagre and not often based 
on real historical evidence. About the position of the 
Suvarnavanikas the Vallalacharita says that formerly they 
used to wear sacred threads and their influence and position 
in the society were by no means low. But it was the king 
V allala who deprived them for the first time of their right of 
wearing sacred threads and degraded their position in the 
society on account of some arrogance on the part of their 
leaders. 

Now we come to two other castes which are mentioned in 
all the Sena records. They arc worth mentioning because 
they w r ere important both socially and politically. ” They 
were the Chatfas and the Bhaftas who are referred to in all 
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the Sena records in the fiscal portion of the grants. It 
appears that they had certain rights connected either with 
the land or their owners. We are here of course 
adverting to the phrase a-Ghatta-Bhatta-pravesah a 
phrase which is also found in the charters of the other 
parts of India. In the Valabhi copper-plate, for instance, 
the expression is u-chdta- Bhata pravesah. The word Chain 
of this expression corresponds to Ghatta of the Sena records 
and the Bhata of the former is of course a mistake for Bhatta 
of the latter. Who were t hen these Ghattas and the Bhattas ? 
Pandit Bhagwan Lai Indraji has drawn our attention to the 
expression Ghdta Bhata of the Utinidvapdla-chavita? There 
we are told that Siddharaja despatched these Ghattas and the 
Bhattas to apprehend Kumarapala who was then a fugitive. 
The Bhdtas or the Bhattas must evidently be the modern 
Bhdts who were up till recently an influential caste over the 
greater portion of India, especially in Rajputana, Guzarat 
and the Deccan. They were formerly professional genea- 
logists and as such they often found easy entrance to every 
house. In this way they were very helpful to the govern- 
ment. They would often bo employed to detect fugitives. 
They would go by turn to every village and every house, 
their ostensible object being to recite the genealogy and sing 
the praise of the members of the household but their real 
object being to search out the fugitive. They were sometimes 
very oppressive and used to exact money from the people in 
some novel way. And this is probably why they are prohibi- 
ted in the charters of the Sena kings as in other records, from 
entering the land granted to a Brahmana. About their 
oppressive nature the “ Tribes and Castes of Bombay” 1 2 has the 
following interesting statement “ Bhatas had some time ago a 
ready way of extracting money for the fulfilment of a pledge 
made to them. If a man refused to keep a promise made to 


7 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1, Part I, pp. 81-2. 

- Tribes and Castes of Bombay, pp. 123-30. 
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them they committed trago as it was called, i.e., brought a 
girl or an old woman of their family to the house of the 
defaulter and threatened to kill or actually did kill her ; and 
if these means failed, the Bhat used to proceed to plunge a 
dagger into his breast. The disgrace of these proceedings and 
the fear of having a bard’s blood on their head, generally 
reduced the most obstinate to reason.” Bhats are found even 
to this day in certain parts of Eastern Bengal. They frequent 
the house of wealthy country gentlemen on great occasions 
and sing ballads. Among the most popular ballads are those 
dealing with the love of Radha and Krshna and the story of 
Raja Rajvallabha of Rajanagar. The Ghattas 1 were most 
probably a criminal tribe like the modern Berads and 
Ramoshis who are principally found in Belgaum, Bijaypur, 
Dharwar and the Southern Maratha country. How these 
Chattas may be oppressive to the society would appear from 
the habits and customs of these Berads and Ramoshis. Thus 
it is recorded of the Berads that “ they were formerly a war- 
like and dangerous class, notorious as thieves and highway 
robbers. In the Belgaum district even now, some of them 
are clever thieves, skilful in eluding search and hiding stolen 
property, and are much feared by travellers. They steal 
cattle with such cleverness and send the stolen animals to 
such a long distance that the greatest energy and caution 
often fail to find any trace of them. The owner has to go and 
ask the Berads’ help, and if he promises a reward, the animal 
is found and restored. If an animal is missing, it is almost 
sure to have fallen into the hands of the Berads.” 2 

As regards the primary social institution of marriage it 
may be noted that it did not reach the rigid form in which 
we find it now. In fact, interprovincial and intercaste 
marriages were not unknown in the Sena period. From the 


1 Pandit Bhagwan Lai Indraji takes Chatas to mean cheats or rogues. Bombay Gazet- 
teer, Vol. I, Pt. 1, pp. 81-82. 

» Tribes and Castes of Bombay, by R. E. Enthoven, Vol. I, pp. 78*90, 
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various grants of the Sena kings we come to know that they 
were Brahmakskatriyas and Karnd taksh^triyas. But we have 
already seen that Vijayasena married in the Sura family of 
the Suhmadesa. # This is an instance of infcerproviucial 
marriage. Again the Chandrapra bhd informs us that Vallala’s 
daughter’s son was a Vaidya.' This means that Yallala’s 
daughter who was evidently a Ivshatriya girl was married to 
a Vaidya. This appears to be an instance of intercaste 
marriage. Babu Nagendra Nath Basu has found out a tradi- 
tion to the effect that Vallala himself married a Kayastha girl 
and according to the VallCtlacharit'i he even took a brido from 
the Charmakara caste and married her according to the 
Gandli'irva form. 1 2 3 It is also mentioned in the Chandraprabhd 3 
that both Lakshmana and his son Kcsava contracted matri- 
monial alliances with Vaidya families. 

The institution of deondasl , now looked down upon, was 
not unknown in the period under review. It is stated in the 
Deopara i iscription that king Vijaya “ provided a hundred 
lovely female (attendants) whose bodily charms were heigh- 
tened by jewel ornaments,” for the Pradyumnesvara Siva 
(V. 30) Dhoyl the author of the Puranaduta also in a verse 
mentions the devaddsi or the temple girls of Siva ( Pavana - 
data, V. 29). The custom of dedicating deoaddsls to shrines 
is only seen now-a-days in the district of Southern Malabar 
and the regions thereabout. The natural inference from this 
fact is that most probably the Sena kings brought this institu- 
tion along with them from their original home Karnata. 

Gold ornaments and jewelleries were of course used by 
the ladies of high castes. But it is also interesting to note 
that the Brahmana ladies used palm-leaf ear-rings. Conch- 
shell bangles were also worn by ladies, a practice wdiich is 
still current in Bengal. But it seems to have fallen into 


1 Chandra prabkft, p. 189. 

2 Vullalacharita, Chap. 111. 

1 Chandraprabha, pp. 222 and 304 
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desuetude in other parts of India. They painted their feet 
with lac-dye and used saffron and musk for toilets. 

We have heard much about Kulinism, and Valina is 
mentioned times without number as the .originator of this 
institution. But we find neither epigraphic nor satisfactory 
literary evidence about this origin. The advocates of this 
theory base their conclusions on the statement made in the 
Kulapanjikm Which can hardly be relied upon as genuine 
historical evidence. And even among the Kulapnnjikdkaras 
themselves there are differences of opinion. In fact in an 
earlier Kuhtpanjlka mention has been made of an older view 
of Kulinism based on personal qualifications. The Sadvaidya- 
kulapanjika of Kavikanthahara which was written in Saka 
1575 or 1653 A.D. says that there are two views regarding 
the institution of Kulinism. The older view is that it was 
based on nine personal qualifications such as dchdra, vinaya, 
vidya, etc. But the more recent view is that it was for the 
first time created by king Vallala in the family of Duhisena 
and others. 1 Clearly therefore we find that the institution of 
Kulinism was a very ancient one and it was based on certain 
personal qualifications and not made hereditary by anybody. 
The view that Vallala was its originator only gained ground 
in comparatively recent times and as such cannot be credited 
with much authenticity. 

One interesting feature of the society in the Sena period 
cannot be overlooked. About the end of the Deopara inscrip- 
tion we are told that the record was engraved by one Sulapani 
who is called not only “ the crest-jewel of the guild of the 
Varendra artists” (silpiu) but also a rdnnka. This shows that 
the province of Varendra was renowned for the appreciation 
and development of the fine arts. There is no meaning other- 
wise of our being told that there was a guild of artists in 
Varendra and that Sfdapani was the head of it. That Varendra 


Saidvfudyukulapafijiku, pp. 1-2. 
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had made itself famous long before Sola paui is clear from 
the fact that Taranilth in liis Hist on / of Buddhism in India 
tells ns that even as early as the time of Dbarmapala and 
Devapala of the Mia dynasty there were two artists, father 
and son, called Dhlman and JBitpala who founded a school 
# not only in cast metal work but also in sculpture and painting. 
It was known as the eastern or Magadhan school and replaced 
the old west school not only in the territory of Gauda but also 
in the country of Nepal. Yarendra had thus been already 
known as a home of original artists — a conclusion supported 
by the exuberance of sculptures of one typical style found all 
over Itajshahi, Dinajpur, Bogra and Palma districts which 
represent Varendra. There is another point to he noticed in 
connection with Sola pain. He has been called a runalca. 
In the administrative history section of this thesis we have 
stated that vaiiatca denoted as high a rank as mi an, ra/anyalca 
and so forth. If they were not all feudatory titles some of 
them denoted at least the pick of the landed gentry. And 
Sulapani when he is designated as runalca is to be taken as 
to he a fairly big zemindar. This is interesting because he 
could have risen only to this high position by his eminent 
success in the sphere of art. What is more probable is that 
hi» family must have been brought to grout prominence by 
his great-graud-father. For, not only his name but also those 
of his father and grand-father and even great-grand-father 
have been specified. What is the good of mentioning all 
these names unless we are to infer that they 7 denoted a dynas- 
tic list of artists wlm made themselves conspicuous by their 
skill and originality in silpa. Probably, therefore, the family 
began to acquire importance in the time of the great-grand- 
father of Sulapiini and as they or at least Sulapani could come 
to assume the rank of a runalca it indicates that art in the 
Sena period was looked upon as an honourable and lucrative 
profession so as to enable an artist of exceptional merit to rise 
to an aristocratic position in society. 



CHAPTER V. 

Religious History. 

We have finished our survey of the political, administra- 
tive, fiscal and social history of the period, and we now come 
to the historv of religion under the Sena rulers. It is not less 

♦ O 

important than the previous ones. In fact it is essential to 
the understanding of the moral life of the people. The 
principal religions of India that have dominated the lives and 
thoughts of the people are of course (1) Buddhism, (2) Brah- 
manism, and (3) Jainism, with their different ramifications. 
Now let us ascertain what was the state of each of these three 
kinds of religion in the Sena kingdom of Bengal. 

Buddhism in Bengal which was in a flourishing condition 
in the early Pala period was at a low ebh towards its close and 
by the time when the Senas came to power it had begun to 
lose its separate identity as one of the principal religions, 
Buddha having found a place in the Brahmanic pantheon as 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 

We know from Kshemendra who flourished in Kashmir 
in the eleventh century that in his time Buddha had already 
been admitted into the Brahmanic pantheon as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. But when the same happened in Bengal we 
do not know, till we come to the period of Jayadeva who lived 
in the court of Lakshmana. This is evident from the Gita- 
(joviuda where Jayadeva in a well-known verse in praise of 
Vishnu speaks of Buddha as an aoatdra of that supreme god. 
In the time of Lakshmana we then clearly find Buddha 
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absorbed in the Brahmanic pantheon. But though Buddhism 
as a separate religion was in a decadent state it did- not 
certainly vanish from the land. The Sena rulers though they 
belonged to the Braijmanic religion, tne first two being Saiva, 
and the last three Vaishnava, were not intolerant zealots, 
and we often find hither from the grants of these rulers or 
from the literature of the period that there were regular 
Buddhist temples in the land and the great Buddhist scholars 
like Mahamahopadhyaya Purushottamadasa and Sarapadeva 
flourished under the benevolent patronage of these Sena 
kings . 1 But that Buddhism was declining at this period is 
clear from the fact that there are no grants to Buddhist 
temples or Buddhist monks made by royal donors or private 
individuals. In fact, there is no inscription whether engraved 
on stone or copper-plate which records such a grant. 

Both Purushottama and fiarana were grammarians and 
lived in the court of Lakshmana. It is a noteworthy fact 
that though Sarapa was a Buddhist by religion he was warmly 
praised for his scholarship by such a devout Vaishpava as 
Jayadeva . 2 As a matter of fact the followers of Buddhist and 
Brahmanic faith lived side by side in amity, and if we are 
to Relieve in the statement made in the VallCilacharita , the 
Buddhist priests, though they lost much of their spiritual hold 
over the people, often acquired considerable temporal power 
and sometimes managed to obtain the proprietorship even of 
the Brahmanic temples. Thus it is said in the seventh chap- 
ter of the Valid lacharita that Dharmagiri who was addressed 
as bhadmta was the proprietor {Sthanad kipa) of the temple of 
Saftkara in Mahasthana. 

If Buddhism as a separate religion was falling into deca- 
dence under the Senas of Bengal, the case was otherwise with 
Brahmanism. As a matter of fact the period of the Sena rule 
in Bengal, was the period of the revival of Brahmanic religion. 

1 Introduction to Bhash»rritti, edited by Prof. Srie Chandra Chakravarty, pp. 487. 

2 Ibid, p. 7. 
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The Sena rulers, being of Brah manic faith, whole-heartedly- 
supported its cause. The inscription and the grants of these 
rulers as well as the works of literary men of the period tell 
us that under their benevolent patronage the temples of 
various deities belonging to the Brah manic pantheon such as 
the Pradyumnesvara Siva , 1 Ardhvanai isvara Siva, Murari, and 
Surya ' 2 were regularly built all over the country and their 
worship was performed with great pomp and ceremony. A 
general revival of Smrti literature which greatly advanced 
the cause of Brahmanic cult also took place during this period. 
And in the list of the Smrii writers we meet with the names 
of such erudites as Aniruddhabhatta, Halilyudha, Pasupati and 
Isana. Besides, king Vallala wrote a treatise on Smfti. As a 
result of this revival in Smpli learning we find the rulers of the 
Sena dynasty or their royal consorts regularly performing vari- 
ous kinds of sacrifices or making gifts to the Brahmanas belong- 
ing to the diverse branches of the Yedic learning in accord- 
ance with the injunctions of StnjdL Thus for instance, we 
find from the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena that queen 
Vilasadevi made a grant of land as a dakshina for the per- 
formance of homo at the time of the tulapnrmhamahadana 
ceremony on the occasion of a lunar eclipse to Udayakaracteva 
Sarman, a student of the Asvalayana sfikha of Ryveda. Simi- 
larly we find from the Naihati record of Vallalasena that the 
grant was made by the king as a dakshina of the golden- 
horse-gift ceremony performed by his mother, the same 
Queen Vilasadevi on the occasion of a solar eclipse to the il- 
lustrious Ovasudeva, a student of the Kauthuma sakha of the 
Samaveda. Again the Tarpanadighi grant of Lakshmana was 
issued on the occasion of a ceremony known as the liem,a- 
svaratha gift (one of the sixteen gifts mentioned in the 
Matsyapurana). The donee of this grant was Is'varadeva 
Sarrnan, a student of the Kauthuma branch of the Samaveda. 


1 Doopara Inscription, v.2#>. 

Pavanadwta, vs. 28-30. 
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The principal feature of this Brahraanic revival was, as we 
have already remarked, that it embraced Buddhism in its fold 
and gave Buddha a lasting place in its pantheon as one o’f the 
incarnations of the great god Vishnu. Another noteworthy 
fact about this Brdhmanic revival was that a new Vaishpava 
cult — the cult of Rjidha — sprang into prominence for the first 
time in this period. No doubt Radha as a shepherdess and 
beloved of Krshna not only appears in the tenth century in- 
scription of Vakpatiraja (974 A. T).), the Damva turacharita of 
Kshemendra and the various Puranas , but also in the famous 
book of fables, Panchatantra, where the phrase, “ Radha 
nama me bhorya Gopakula pramta ,” occurs. But it appears 
that the cult of Radha and Krshna, upon which the whole 
superstructure of the latter-day Vaishnava religion of Bengal 
was raised, gained regular force and vigour during the Sena 
rule in Bengal. And to this newly born cult the melodious 
poet of Lakshmanasena’s court, Jayadeva, gave an eternal 
charm and beauty. The other aspects of the Brahmanic cult 
were not also wanting. In fact all the principal gods and 
goddesses of the Hindu pantheon were worshipped. And it 
appears from the Paoanaduta that the sun-worship which had 
now disappeared from India was in vogue in Bengal at the 
time as the author mentions the existence of an image of 
Raghukulaguru (i.e., Surya) in Sumhades'a. 1 As regards the 
prevalence of Tantrika vrorship we have as yet got no genuine 
evidence either epigraphic or literary to that effect. Babu 
Nagendra Nath Basu thinks that King Vallala was a Tan- 
trika worshipper and through his efforts Tantrism spread into 
Orissa from Bengal. 2 But this assertion of his is mainly based 
on the statement of the Bengal Ghatakas, and as such cannot 
be relied upon with much force. 

The existence of Jainism in the Sena period too, like 
Tantrism, cannot be traced with much force and definiteness. 

1 pavauadata, v. 30. 

® Archaeological Survey of Mayurbhanja, p. 4 xiv. 

8 
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At least no grants of the Sena kings or no literary works of 
the period bear any testimony to that effect. Babu Rakhaldas 
Banerji has found among the ruins of the pre-Mahomedan 
period of Saptagrama 1 some Jaina images. But these may 
belong to the period of. the Pala kings or a period earlier 
still. 


■ J. A. 9. B., 1909, p. 274. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Literary History . 

We now come to the literary history of the Sena period — 
a history which can well be a source of pride and joy to a 
Bengali. For the Sena rule may rightly be described as the 
Augustan period of Sanskrit learning in Bengal. Science and 
art have all along flourished in India under the patronage of 
royal dynasties. It would take us too long to describe from 
the beginning how royal patronage had created literary acti- 
vities and fostered their growth, ^ne of the misfortunes of India 
was that the country was many a time invaded by foreigners 
most of whom belonged to the more or less uncivilised 
barbarian hordes. But the noteworthy point about the Hindu 
civilisation is that all these foreigners, mlechhas though they 
were, were gradually mollified under Indian environments 
and imbibed not only Hindu language and culture but also 
Hindu faith. When about the beginning of the sixth century 
A. D. the Huija eruptions perturbed and darkened the political 
firmament, it was feared that the Hindu civilisation was in 
some danger. But he^e too that civilisation demonstrated its 
mollifying and edifying influence. The foreign swarms were 
Hinduised one after another in quick succession and from the 
eighth to the eleventh century A. D. the royal family which 
wielded sway over the whole of northern India were the impe- 
rial Pratiharas, who, as we know at present, belonged to the 
Gurjara (Khazar) and therefore foreign race. Not only did 
they adopt Hindu names but even traced their pedigree from 
Lakshmana, brother of Rama, the hero of the Ramayana and 
the ornament of the solar race. So steeped were they in 
Hindu # culture that they began their patronage even to 
Sanskrit learning. Their most notable prot6g6 was the famous 
poet Rajasekhara. When the Pratihara power declined, their 
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empire was split up into a number of smaller kingdoms such 
as the Chalukyas (Solan kis) and Ohahamanas in Guzarat and 
Raj pu tana, the Paramaras in Malwa and the Palas in U. P., 
Bihar and Bengal. The kings of all these dynasties kept the 
torch of Sanskrit learning burning and held it aloft. But 
perhaps the greatest celebrity among them was the Paramara 
king Bhoja of Dfiara and Ujjayinl. His encouragement and 
development of science and art were so munificent and exten- 
sive that his name has been rightly compared to Vikramaditya, 
the traditional patron of learningin India. This desire to give 
encouragement to Sanskrit learning was by no means unknown 
during the Pala rule in Bengal. But by far the greatest 
impetus we find given to it when the Senas came to power. 
The characteristic feature of the literary activity in the Sena 
period is that most of their proteges were natives of Bengal 
and what is noteworthy about it is that this activity displayed 
itself not merely in the sphere of Sahitya or composition but 
also in the abstruse fields of Grammar, Smrti or law and Nydya. 

What, could be the cause of the splendid array of these 
liter iti who were ornaments of the Sena court? The reply 
obviously is, that the Sena kings were liberal in their patron- 
age to the learned men of their time. But the question again 
is why wex’e they so liberal. We might as well ask why was 
the Paramara king Bhoja so liberal. The only reply to this 
question is that Bhoja himself was a learned prince and we 
may add that at least three of the Sena rulers were learned 
kings and we may further assert without any fear of contra- 
diction that two of these Sena kings again, namely, Vallala 
and Lakshmaija were as learned as Bhoja himself. These two 
Sena kings and their successor Kes'ava are credited with hav- 
ing composed Sanskrit poems. But the composition of a 
Sanskrit poem, though such a thing may be admired of a 
prince, is yet in itself not such a product as requires much 
thought and imagination. What has rendered the names of 
Vallala and his son Lnkshmana famous in the annals of 
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Bengal is not the few Sanskrit poems that stand to their credit 
but certainly the production of two encyclopaedic works. 
The fijst namely, the Danamgara , which was completed in 
A. D. 1169-70, sets forth the various kinds of danos or gifts 
and various ceremonies connected therewith. Vallala seems 
to have been so fond of Sanskrit composition that as the Dana- 
tdgara was being brought to a completion, he started the 
compilation of another encyclopaedic work the Abdhutasagara 
which deals with omens and portents. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he died on the banks of the Ganges before he could 
finish it. But the learned father had a learned son, and the 
work was resumed and completed by Lakshmana. Bengal 
was lucky in the fact that it had two consecutive kings who 
were not only patrons of learning but were themselves learned 
men. Malwa had only one Paramara king, namely, Bhoja, 
who could be compared to them. But Bengal was more un- 
fortunate in another respect. The distress in the case of 
Paramara kingdom was caused by the temporary preponder- 
ance of another but Hindu dynasty and though the line of 
Bhoja was extinct the Paramara power was soon thereafter 
re-established at Dhara by a collateral branch of the Para- 
mara dynasty. Such was, however, not the case with Bengal. 
In the closing years of Lakshmana’s reign the Mahomedan 
power w r as becoming stronger and though the Sena mile ling- 
ered one or two generations after Lakshmana in some parts of 
Bengal, the original splendour of the Sena dynasty had com- 
pletely vanished, and just as on a dark night one or two 
streaks of lightning may dazzle and stupefy human eye 
which may afterwards be enveloped in a sea of darkness, 
so Bengal was effulgent with extreme and manifold literary 
activity which lasted for at least three generations and was 
then immersed in a pitchy blind darkness from which it did 
not risejup for two centuries. 

Who were the literary men, the votaries of arts and 
science, that flourished in the Sena court, especially when 
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Yalliila and his son Lakshmapa were reigning? We shall 
divide them under four classes as already indicated, viz., (1) 
Sfihilya, (l) Smrti, (3) Grammar and (4) Nyaya. In this con- 
nection I cannot help referring to seven # eluminating papers 
which the late Rai Manomohan Chakravarty Bahadur wrote 
on the subject. In these he had brought together a mass of 
materials from which a mightier pen could easily and beauti- 
fully describe the literary activity of the period. Taking first 
Sahitya or poetry and poetics we find no less than twelve 
poets who figured prominently in this sphere. One of the most 
celebrated poets of this age was according to the modern 
estimate Jayadeva the author of the- Gltagovinda who flou- 
rished in the court of Lakshmapa. Almost at the beginning 
of his work he cites in a verse the names of no less than 
four poets side by side with his own specifying the salient 
feature of the composition of each. As Jayadeva here asso- 
ciates himself with four poets, the latter must be of great 
eminence in his time. In this verse Jayadeva does not glorify 
himself at the expense of others as no doubt the verse has 
been so interpreted by the commentators and following them 
the modern scholars. What Jayadeva has done here is that 
he has singled out five poets of the Sena court including 
himself and described what in his opinion constitutes the 
forte or characteristic quality of the writings of each. The 
names of these five are (1) Umapatidhara, (2) Jayadeva, (3) 
Sarapa, (4) Govardhana, (f>) Dhoyl. It is not quite clear 
whether the order in which he has mentioned these names 
shows that the succeeding was looked upon as of a higher 
rank than that of the preceding name, in the hierarchy of 
literati then prevalent. At any rate, Dhoyl the last men- 
tioned seems to have been looked upon as the poet-laureate 
of the Sena coui’t because Jayadeva calls him Kavikshmapati 
i.e., the king of the poets. This agrees with what DJioyl has 
said of himself about the end of his work, the Pavanaduta. 
There he styles himself as the paramount lord of the kings 
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viz., the poets ! We will now give a short description 
of each. 

(1) Umapati. — Nothing particularly is known about the 
residence and family history of this poet. He has not given 
any. He most probably adorned the courts of three suc- 
cessive Sena kings ffom Yijaya to Laksmana. That he was the 
court-poet of king Yijaya is known from his having composed 
the Deopara inscription of that king. That he also lived in 
the reign of Lakshma^a appears from the fact that Sridha- 
radasa, the compiler of the Saduktikarnamjdo, quotes a verse 
of his in praise of his (i.e., Sridharadasa's) father Vatudasa in 
his anthology. Vatudasa was a friend and officer of Laksh- 
in ana Sena. His principal poetical composition so far known 
to us is, besides more than a hundred stray verses quoted in 
various anthologies, his Deopara pramsli. It was such an 
excellent piece of poetical eminence that no less than four 
verses from it (Vs. 7, 23, 24 and 30) have been cited in the 
Sadukt ikarnam ft a . The very fact that the anthologist has 
quoted some verses from this composition shows that it was 
not only engraved on a stone slab at Deopara and remained 
there, but manuscript copies of it must have been made by 
others for their perusal and recitation. Sridharadasa, the 
anthologist quotes no less than 94 stanzas of his. Jayadeva’s 
statement “ Vachah pallavayati Unldpalidharah ,, — “ Umapati- 
dhara makes words as beautiful and tender as the young 
sprouts,” is very apt. With this may be compared what 
Umapatidhara has said of himself in the Deopara inscriptions. 
He describes himself as possessed of “ understanding purified 
by the study of words and their meaning.” Doubtless he 
was the true master of words. Some of his verses are 
really very mellifluous. It was not unlikely that he is 
identical with the person of the same name mentioned 
in the Chandraprabha of Bharata Mallika, and the ancestor 
of Vaidyas, to which we have referred in the ‘ Social History’ 
section, 
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(2) Jayadeva. — He, of all the poets of the Sena court, 
is the only one whe has gained all-India reputation and who is 
still read and loved by the scholars and the ordinary people 
alike. His name is a household word in Bengal and his 
influence in shaping the subsequent Bengali literature was 
not insignificant He is practically the forerunner of the 
Vaisnava literature of Bengal — a class of literature which k 
immensely popular and which has consoled and still consoles 
many a poor forlorn soul. Such is the immense hold of 
Jayadeva on the minds of the Bengali poets that even such a 
great and eminent poet as Rabindra Nath Tagore is not free 
from it. The characteristic sweetness and softness of 
language that are visible in the poems of Rabindranath are, 
it is believed, the outcome of his reading Jayadeva extensively. 
He has read the lyrics of Jayadeva so thoroughly that some- 
times he quotes Jayadeva verbatim, without being perhaps 
conscious of it. For instance, Jayadeva has, ‘ alikula-sankula 
kmumasamuhe niraknla-mkula-kaldpe (Gita. v. 29) and 
Rabindra Nath writes Nirdknla phulabhare vakula odgdna. It 
seems, Jayadeva obtained this popularity far earlier. The 
manuscript copies of the Gltagovinda lie scattered all over 
India from Nepal and Kashmir downwards and no less than 
37 commentaries of the Gitagovinda have so far been found, 
the earliest known among them being the Rasikapriyd by the 
powerful king of Udaipur, Kumbhakarna who belonged to 
the 15th oenturv. It is a matter of great regret that very 
little is known about Jayadeva authentically. Mithila, Orissa 
and Bengal, each has claimed him to be her own. Mano- 
mohan Babu has examined each of the traditions claiming 
Jayadeva to be an Oria, a Maithili or a Bengali, and he 
is of opinion that the tradition which says that he was a 
native of Bengal is the most reliable. 1 The name of Jaya- 
deva’s home which appears in the second line of III, 10 is 


J.A.S.B., 1906, p. 167. 
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variously read as Kenduvilva, Kenduvilla, Kendubilva, Ken* 
dubilla, Sindubilva and Tinduvilva.' The tradition of Bengal 
identifies it with modern Kenduli in the district of Birhhum 
on thb north bank of the river A jay a where an annual fair in 
memory of the poet is still held on the last day of the mouth 
of Magha. Some of the manuscripts of the Gita govinda give 
the name of his father as Bhojadeva, of his mother as Rama 
and his friend as Parasara. But as these passages are not 
found in such old commentaries as the Rimkapriya they are 
very doubtful. According to traditions the wife of Jayadeva 
was Padmabatx. Such passages in the Gltagovinda as 
Padmavati-charana-oharana-chalcraoarti (first half of 1. 2) 
and Padmhvnti-raman<- Jayadeva- kavibharati bhanita mafiSd- 
tana > etc., seem to corroborate the tradition. 1 2 But as the old 
commentaries like the Rasikapriya do not support the reading 
we are not justified in asserting our own view in one way or 
the other. The posterior limit of Jayadeva’s time is fixed by 
his verses being quoted in the Saduk t ilcarndmrta which was 
composed in A.D. 1206 . The anterior limit is ascertained 
from the mention of Dhoyl and other pouts in 1. 4. In all 
probability he could not have flourished earlier than the reign 
of Lakshmanasena. 

(3) Sarana. — According to Manomohan Babu no work 
of this scholar has yet been discovered. Only stray verses of 
his are quoted in the Saduktikarnamrta. But we now know 
that he was a grammarian first and a poet afterwards, and his 
commentary on Panini has been found. 3 We shall say more 
of him when we shall come to describe the grammarians of the 
Sena period. 

(4) Aoharya Govardhana. — He wrote a work called the 
Arydsaptasatl in imitation of Hala’s Prakrt work the Gathd- 
sapta-sati. It is called the Aryasaptasatl because its verses 
consisting of 765 stanzas in all, are written in Krya metre. 

1 Ibid, [>).. 163-6. ’ lbld ’ P- I06 - 

1 Introduction to BhSsliavritti by Prof. Sriis Oh. Ohaliravarty, p. 4, 
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It was a work of erotic character. This probably led Jayadeva 
to remark ‘ Srngar-ottar(i-sat-prameya-rachanair-acharya-Gova r - 
dhana’ (Sarga I, v. 4). The posterior limit of his time is fixed 
by this reference in the Gltagovinda. The anterior limit is 
fixed by his mention of a Sena king as his patron in the verse 
39 of the poem. He belonged to a class of^Brahmanas belong- 
ing to the Putitunda family. After the fall of the Sena power 
he is said to have taken up his residence at a village in the 
modern district of Backergunge, which is called after him 
Govardhana. His descendants are still to be found at the 
neighbouring villages of Bamrail, Solak and Nalchira. 1 

(5) Dhoyl. — He is the celebrated author of the Pavana- 
duta, a short poetical work written evidently in imitation of 
Kalidasa’s famous work, Meghaduta. He has been called 
Kavikshmapati by Jayadeva. More light is thrown upon this 
matter by the account which the poet gives about himself at 
the end of his work. In v. 101, he says that being “the para- 
mount lord of the kings, namely the poets,” he obtained 
from the king of Gauda a host of elephants caparisoned in gold 
and the gold-handled chowry. This clearly shows that he 
was looked upon as the poet-laureate of the Sena court. The 
same verse is quoted in the Saduktikarnamrta but with the 
second half entirely different. Why the second half differs it 
is difficult to say. But that occurring in the Saduktikarriamrta 
tells us that Dhoyl attained in the Sena court to as much 
eminence as Yararuchi did in the assembly of Vikramaditya by 
means of the quality of being a srutidhara. What srutidhara 
most probably means is “one who can recite what he hears but 
once.” Yararuchi was noted for this memory feat, and Dhoyl 
evidently seems to have excelled in that art. Verse 102 of the 
Pavanaduta says that, among many other things, he is 
longing for 

(i) Vaidarbharti or Vidarbha style of composition so 
far as the arrangements of words is concerned, 


BSkala byiRohini Kumar Sen, p. 320, 
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(it) residence on the hanks of the Ganges, and 

(Hi) the office of an achdrya of the kings. 

»S T ow with regard to the first item there can be no doubt that 
the JPavanaduta Exhibits the Vaidharbha style almost to a 
perfection. As regards the second matter, as he was in the 
capital of the Sena kingdom he was naturally on the banks of 
the holy river. The third point, however, is not quite clear, 
for as the JPavanaduta was composed in honour of Lakshmapa- 
sena, as we shall shortly see, he was the protege of that Sena 
prince and when therefore he expresses his longing to be an 
achdrya to kings, this can be taken to refer to the members of 
the Sena dynasty only. And it is not at all impossible that 
he was an achdrya to this royal family for three generations 
from Vijaya down to Lakshmana. The last verse, namely, 
v. 101), expresses the resolution of his mind to fix itself on 
Brahma by residing on the banks of the Ganges apparently 
in a temple of Siva. This shows that the Paranadula was the 
last of his compositions. It has been suggested by some 
scholars that Dhoyl Kavikshmapati is identical with Dhuyi or 
Dvayl who is mentioned in the Chandra prabha as the 
ancestor of Vaidyas belonging to a branch of the Saktrlgotra. 
The title Kavikshmapati is equivalent to * Kaviraja ’ the 
modern designation of the Vaidyas of Bengal. The story 
of the PavanadFda in brief is this : — Once upon a 
time king Lakshmanasepadeva while on an expedition for 
world conquest went to the Sandal hill where there was a 
town of the Gandharvas. The daughter of the Gandharva 
king, Kuvalayavatl by name, seeing the charm and beauty of 
the person of the king, at once fell in love with him. Then 
in order to communicate her love tidings to the king 
Lakshmapa, she prayed to the wind to be her messenger and 
deliver her tale of woe to the king who resided in Gauda. 
Then she describes the various countries and routes through 
which the bearer of her love message is to pass in order to 
reach Vijaypura, the capital of her beloved. The story ends 
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with the final instruction by the lady to the messenger 
regarding the manner in which the news of her pangs and 
sufferings caused on account of her separation from the .king, 
should be communicated to him. 

Besides these five far-famed poets * there were many 
lesser luminaries in the Sena court whose stray verses have 
been preserved in the Saduktikarnamrta . They are : — 
(1) TJdayana . — He was a pupil of Aebarya Govardhana 
and revised his poem the Arydsaptasati. (2) Dharma Joyesvara. 
— One verse of his is quoted in the Saduk tikarndmrta 
This is in praise of a gift of one Gaudendra. (3) Bala- 
bhadra . — He was like Udavana a pupil of Govardhana and 
revised his poem. (4) Madhu . — The Saduktikarnamrta quotes 
some eight verses of the dharmadhyaksha or judge Madhu. 
One of his verses praises the anthologist’s father Vatudasa as 
the right hand staff of Lakshmanasena. (5) Vetala, Bhatta 
Vetala or Raja Vetala . — Sridharadasa quotes one verse of 
this writer which is in high praise of Vatudasa. (6) Vydsa . — 
He too praises Vatudasa. (7) Sanchadliara. — Sridhara- 
dasa quotes one verse of his which is also in praise of 
Vatudasa. 

The famous anthologist Sridharaddm closes our review of 
tli© Sahityakaras of the Sena court. He was the celebrated 
compiler of the Saduktikarnamrta, and but for him it would 
have not been possible for us to give this brief history of the 
poets. He was a widely read man and of great culture, as 
his compilation unmistakably proves. He has compiled about 
two thousand and four hundred verses from more than four 
hundred and fifty authorities named and unnamed. They 
have been judiciously, and tastefully selected and cover a 
wide range of subjects. His father was the celebrated 
Mahasamanta Vatudasa. This shows that the latter' was a 
feudatory chieftain. Sridharadasa calls himself a Mahaman- 
(lalika or a ruler of a mandate, in the colophon and 
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at the end of each pravaha. The anthology was compiled 
in 1207 A. D. 1 

paving thus described the poets of the Sena period we 
now come to the grammarians. Of the grammarians of this 
period the two learned scholars whose names and works have 
been handed down to us were Purushottamadasa and Sarajja- 
deva. Both these scholars were Buddhists by religion and 
based their works on Panini. 2 * * The former scholar wrote a 
partial commentary on Panini called the Bhdshdoftti? Besides 
j Bhashavrtii various other works such as the lexicographies, 
Ildravali, Trihandasesha, Varnadushnua, ate., and ritual works 
such as Vishnubhalitilalpulatu, have been ascribed to him.* 
Prof. Sriscliandra Ohakravarty who has recently published 
the BhdshavrtH has found some ground which shows that its 
author was “ most likely a Bengali.” 5 There is evidence both 
internal and external to associate him with the court of 
Laskhmana. 6 The fact that there are many eulogistic refer- 
ences to Buddha and Buddhist theology in his Bhashavrtii 
shows that he w r as a Buddhist w riter. 7 

Saranadeva the other grammarian of the Sena court 
composed Dnrghatavpiti, a work also based on Panini. 8 It was 
completed in A. D. 1172. In the beginning of the Durghata- 
vi'tti he says that his work was composed in 1095 Saka or 
1172 A. D. (Saka-mahlpati-vatsaramane eka-nabho-nava- 
pahcha-vilane). As the date of DurghatavfUi is 1172 A. D., 
his time certainly coincides w r ith that of Vallala and Laksh- 
maya. ’Therefore he is most probably the same Saranadeva 
who has been mentioned by Jayadeva. Jayadeva says “Saraiaa 

1 Colophon to tho Saduktikaruomptii. 

2 Bhaahavfitti, Introduction, p. 1 ff. 

8 Ibid. 

* Ibid . 

B Ibid. 

0 Ibid . 

7 Ibid. 

% introduction to , p. 18 
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is praiseworthy in liquefying the stiff ” (slaghyo duruha- 
dmte ) because in his Durghatavrtti “ difficult passages 
apparently of doubtful grammatical accuracy from classical 
works, were very nicely justified.” 1 Nothing is as yet known 
about the nationality and family of this scholar. 

It would be seen from the above account that these two 
grammarians kept alive in Bengal the study of Panini’s* 
Autadhydyi in its original form. It is well-known that 
Bhattoji Dikshit recast the sutras of Panini and taught 
the subject of grammar in a somewhat different fashion. 
Bengal, however, kept itself clear of it, and stuck to the 
orthodox mode of teaching Panini Avhich survived almost 
down to the beginning of the 19th century. The credit of it 
is largely due to the two grammarians of Bengal that flourish- 
ed in the Sena period. 

Among the Sm^ti writers of Bengal during this period 
the most famous were the following four : — (1) Jimutavahana ; 
(2) Aniruddha Bhatta, the preceptor of Vallalasena ; (8) King 
Yallala and (4) Halayudha. Besides these four writers there 
were two more Smftikdras. They were Pasupati and Isana, 
the two brothers of Bhatta Halayudha. 

We have already made our remark about Yallala and we 
now propose to take up the names of the remaining scholars 
of Smrli one by one : — 

1. Jimulaodhana . — He was by far the greatest Smrti 
writer of the period. The Hindus of Bengal are still governed 
by his famous Dayabhaga, specially in matters of marriage, 
succession and inheritance. So far only three of his works 
have been brought to litcht. These are (1) the Kdlaviveka, 
(2) the V yavahdramatrikd and (3) the Duyabhagu. 

The Kalaiiveka deals with the appropriate months and 
seasons for the performance of religious duties and works, 
particularly lays stress on whether the prescribed- months 


Ibid. 
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should be lunar or solar. The Vyaoaharamalrikd (or the 
‘alphabets of legal procedure and evidence’), as the pame 
signifies, describes “the procedure to be followed in the courts 
of lafr and nature of its evidence.’’ The Dayabhaga , by far 
the most important work of the three, was composed, as the 
learned writer himself tells us, “ to settle the disputes among 
the learned men regarding the division of property on inheri- 
tance.” There; is very little which is of personal nature in 
the author's writings. In the colophons of his works he is 
very aften styled as Paribhadriya Mahamahopadhyaya. In 
the last verse of the Dayabhaga he is called Paribhadra- 
kulodb hut a - S rlnian Jimutavahana. The word Paribhadra 
is said to be the same as the vernacular Parigain, a section 
of Radhiya Brahmanas. That he was a native of Radha can 
also be inferred from his contrast of Radha in tho Kdla- 
viveka with Ujjain, the Greenwich of the Hindu astrono- 
mical calculations. For instance, in one place the author 
says : “ it (the star) rises in the last seven days of Bhadra 
in land beginning with Radha and in the last four days 
(thereof) in Ujjain.” This contrast of Radha with Ujjain 
seems to indicate that Radha w'as the home-land of the author. 
According to Manomohan Babu, Jimutavahana flourished in 
the first quarter of the 12th century A.D. 

(2) Anirnddha Bhatta. — He was the preceptor of Vallala- 
sena and a native of Varendri. Babu Rajenera Lai Mitra’s 
Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts mentions two ritual works 
of one ^.niruddha Bhatta. These are the Suddhiviveka and 
the Uaralata. The name of this latter work together with 
that of Aniruddha occurs in a work of the 10th century called 
the Suddhikauni' di. 

(3) Ilalayudha . — He was the author of the Mimamsa- 
sarcasm, the Vaishnava-sarv sva, the Saina-sarvasva, the 
Pandita-sarvasva and the Brahmana-sarvasva. By the latter 
work he is best known. The principal object in composing 
the Brahmana-sarvasva, was to give to the Brahmanas the 
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true and accurate meaning of the Yedic mantras such as 
are used in the daily ahnikas and the periodical sarhskaras. 
In the introductory verses of the Brahmana-sarvasva, the 
author has given a personal account of himself. From this 
we know that he was born in the Vatsya gotra and his 
father’s name was Dhananjaya. He had two brothers 
Pasupati and Isana. Of the three brothers, he was the 
youngest. He was appointed in his early age as the raja- 
pandita by King Lakshmanasena. In his youth he was given 
the post Mahamahat and honoured with * umbrella bright as 
the moon ’ and towards the close of youth he was given the 
post of a judge. 

(4) Pasupati . — He was the eldest brother of Halayudha. 
In the introductory verses of the Brahmana-sarvasva , 
Halayudha says that Pas'upati had written a manual or 
paddhati on sraddha, and another paddhati on Paka-yajha. 
He also wrote Dnsakarma- paddhati. In the colophon of 
this latter work he says that he was a raja-pandita. 

(5) Isana . — He was the elder brother of Halayudha. 
No manuscript of his work has as yet been found, but we 
know from the statement of Halayudha in the Brahmana- 
sarvasva that he was the author of a paddhati relating to 
ahnikas of the Brahmanas. 

Though the study of Nyaya had begun before the advent 
of the Sena kings and continued in the period under review 
and long after it, the name of any famous Nyaya scholar of 
the Sena empire is hardly met with. Manomohan Babu 
says that Gaiigesa-Upadhyaya, the famous founder of the 
Maithil school of the Nyaya system, flourished during the 
overlordship of Lakshmanasena. 1 But as we do not know 
definitely •whether Mithila was at any time under the Sena 
emperors of Bengal we cannot include him in the list of 
scholars who flourished under the benevolent patronage of the 
Sena rulers of Bengal. 

> J. and rroc., A. S. B., 1915, p. 265. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Lakshmanasena Era. 

The famous controversy regarding the Lakshmanasena Era 
arose in this way : — 

There were discovered a number of palm- leaf manuscripts 
chiefly in Nepal and written mainly in the Maithili character 
which were dated in la. sa. or Lakshmana samvat. In addition 
to these palm-leaf manuscripts there were found at Bodh 
Gaya three epigraphic records which were dated as follows : — 

I. Lakshmanasenasy-atlta-rajye sam. 51. 

IJ. Lakshmanasenadevapadanam atltarajye sam. 74, 
Vaisakhavadi 12, Gurau. 

1 1 1. Lakshmanasenasya-atlta-rajye sam. 84. 

Now Prof. Kielhorn proved clearly from a calculation of 
the astronomical details, such as the name of the day, month 
and tit hi, found in these manuscripts, that Lakshmana samvat 
or la. sa. must have orginated on October 7, A. D. 1119. The 
discussions about these era proceed from this finding of 
Dr. Kielhorn. All the rival scholars agree that it originated 
in 1119 A. D. But there is no consensus of opinion among 
them regarding the occasion of its origin and the interpreta- 
tion of the term atlta in the Bodh Gaya inscriptions. These 
scholars may be divided for the sake of convenience into 
certain well-marked groups according to the views held by 
them. 

According to the first group of scholars led by Mr. Rakhal- 
das Banerji, 1 the era marks the accession of Lakshmanasena 
to the throne. They contend that Lakshmanasena came to 
the throne in A. D. 1119 and died before 1170 A. D. because 
the Bodh Gaya inscription No. I speaks of his reign as atlta 

1 Bangl&r Itih&sa* 
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or a thing of the past. But this view cannot be tenable on 
the following grounds : — 

(I) The testimony of the Danasagara and the Adbhuta- 
sdgara, as we have already seen, is opposed to this view. A 
passage in the Danasagara says that the book was completed 
in 1168-69 A. D. by Vallala, while it is Written in the colo- 
phon of the Adblmiasdgara that the work was begun by 
Vallala in 1167-68 A. D. and completed by his son Lakshmana 
after his death. Though Iiakhaldas Babu rejects those 
passages as spurious, this evidence is further corroborated by 
the celebrated Tabaka t-i- JSdsiri of Minhaj in which it is stated 
that Lakshmanasena was defeated- by Bakht-yar between 
1193 A. D. and 1205 A. D. 

(If) The colophon of the SadukUharnamrta, as has been 
already pointed out, distinctly says that 1206 A. L. was the 
21st year of the reign of Lakshmanasena, i.e., in other words 
Lakshmanasena came to the throne in 1185 A. D. 

Therefore we see that the view of the first group of 
scholars cannot be maintained. 

According to the second group of scholars 1 the era marks 
the accession of a predecessor of Lakshmanasena. But their 
view cannot also be upheld for three reasons : — (I) The 
accession of none of the predecessors of Lakshmanasena can 
be placed in 1119 A. D. for (1) Vallala, the immediate prede- 
cessor of Lakshmapa came to the throne according to the 
AdbhTitasa gat'd in 1159 A. I). and these scholars do not dis- 
believe the testimony of the Danasagara and the Adbhutasagara 
and (2) whether we read the date in the Barrackpur grant as 
32 or 61 Yijayasena’s date of accession cannot be placed in the 
year 1119 A. D. And as Vijayasena was the contemporary of 
Ramapala and as the time of Ratnapala falls in the closing 
years of the eleventh and the earlier years of the twelfth 


1 Sir R, Q. Bhandarkar’s Report ou the Search of Sanskrit MSS. during 1887-88 
& 1889-91. 
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century A. D., Hemantascna, supposing he was a ruler of 
Bengal, must have come to the throne much earlier, than 
1119 A. D. Anyhow, this date cannot be the initial regnal 
year “of either Hemantasena or his ton Vijayasena.. 

(II) If the era was founded by some of the ancestors of 
Lakshmanasena of Bengal why did not at least Lakshmana- 
sena and his successors use the era ? All the Sena kings of 
Bengal used regnal years and there is no evidence of a conti- 
nuous reckoning by this Sena dynasty. 

(III) The era is distinctly called Lakshmaijasamvat. 
If the era was founded not by Lakshmanasena but by 
some ancestor of his, why was it all along associated with 
the name of Lakshmanasena ? No explanation lias been yet 
adduced. 

The third view 1 which alleges that the era was founded 
in the twelfth century A. D. to commemorate the atltarajya 
of Lakshmaiiasena cannot be tenable for the following con- 
sideration : — 

I. There is no evidence of the use of any such era in 
Bengal in the first century of its existence. 

II. Lakshmanasena was not certainly the last great 
king of his dynasty. Why should the people commemorate 
the atltarajya of Lakshmanasena and ignore the Pravardha- 
mana-vijayarajya of his sons who fought successfully against 
the Gargas and the Havanas, as the Madanpada and Edilpur 
copper plates inform us ? 

III. Why should the era be ignored by Laksh maijasena’s 
own sons and be perpetuated by the kings of a neighbouring 
province ? 

The fourth and the latest view 2 that the era marks the 
birth of Lakshmanasena cannot also be supported for we have as 
yet got no evidence of an era marking the birth of a prince. 

1 Bafyu Ramaprasad Chanda expresses his opinion in Gaada RfljaniSlS, p. 64, and 
Dr. H. C. Siajumdar in J. k Proc., A. S. B. 1921. 

2 Babu Dinesh Ch. Bhatfcacharyj'a, M.A., is the chief exponent of this view. Ind . 
Ant., Anffugt, 1922 . 
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The fifth and the last view, which alone seems to us to 
be the soundest of all, is held by Dr. H. C. Itaychowdhury. 1 
He is of opinion that “ the origin of Lakshmanasena era is to 
be sought not in the Sena dynasty of Vijayapur (Bengal) 
but in the Sena dynasty of Pithi (Behar).*” And this is his 
cogent argument for holding this view t 

The Sena Kings of Bengal never used the era which has 
so often been ascribed to them. The dates found in the 
inscriptions of the Sena kings of Bengal are in regnal years 
and not in the years of any era as these dates do not form a 
connected series. 

On the other hand, the era was used in Behar and was 
connected with the Sena royal house of Pithi which according 
to Mr. Jayaswal means Magadha. From the Janibigha 
inscription, epigraphic records at Bodh Gaya and the palm- 
leaf manuscripts of Nepal it is clear enough that “ there was 
a line of Sena kings in Magadha who used the dates of 
Lakshmanasena era and these dates form a connected series.” 
And it is held by eminent scholars like Fleet that “Any era 
may be introduced in a country in which it was not founded. 
But no era can have been founded in a country in which it 
was never used.” 

Therefore we see that as, on the one hand, there is no 
doubt about the fact that the era never originated in the 
Sena royal house of Bengal, so on the other hand, there is 
a strong possibility that the era was founded in Behar by 
some member of the Sena family of Magadha. 


1 LaksUma^Hsena Era, by Dr. H. 0. Raychowdhury, Sir Asti tosh Mukerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, Orientalia , pp. 1-5. 
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7 he Date of the Ni diah It aid. 

The exact date for the raid of Nudiah by Bakht-y5r-khalj 
has long been a matter of controversy among scholars. Thus 
Baverty, the translator of the Tab a kat-i- Ndsiri, gave the date 
as 1193 A. D. while Bloehman gave it as 1197-1118. Again, 
according to Dr. Thomas the raid took place in 1202 A.D. 
But Stewart asserts that it must have taken place in 1203 
A.D. On the other hand, Mr. It. D. Banerji thinks that 
Nudiah was sacked in 1200 A D. 1 But before we for ourselves 
come to any conclusion, let us see what is the exact state- 
ment of Minh&j regarding it. According to him the raid 
took place after A.II. 589 and some years before A.H. 
601, that is, between A.D. 1193 and A.D. 1205. Minhaj 
also adds the important statement that Lakshmanasena died 
shortly after the event. Now as we know from the colophon 
of the Saduktifcarnamrta that Lakshmanasena was still ruling 
in 1206 A.D. it appears that the raid took place nearer to 
this date. Hence the view of Stewart who says that the 
raid took place in 1203 A.D. seems to be correct. 


Banglftr ltihffsa, Fart II, p. 15. 
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‘'[he Identification of Vijayapura mentioned in the 
Pavahaduta of Dhoyi. 

It is urged by some scholars that the 30th verse of the 
Pavanaduta shows that the messenger Wind crossed the 
Bhagirathi and went to North Bengal where according to 
them Vijayapura is to be located. But we have carefully 
considered the verse and failed to And in it any reference 
either to the crossing of the Ganges or- to the North Bengal. 

The Pavanaduta describes all the countries through which 
the Wind passes from Pandya to Suhma. But there is not a 
single reference to Varendrl or Pumlra, the distinctive names 
of North Bengal. Some scholars, however, failing to find 
any reference to Varendrl or Pundra in the Pavanaduta, 
takes Oaudi kshaunl (v. 5) as equivalent to Varendrl. But to 
regard Gauda and Varendra as synonymous terms is an 
assumption which is contradicted by the evidence of our 
ancient literature. The Prabodhachandrodaya, for instance, 
places Radha, that is West Bengal, in Gauda. Thus it says in 
Act II £ . p. 28 : Gauda m rashtramanuttamam tatrapi Radha 
purl, etc. Bana in his Harshacharit calls Sasanka of Karpa- 
suvarna (Murshidabad district according to Watters) a Gauda 
king and Yuan-chwang clearly distinguishes the realm of 
this Gauda king from Pundravardhana or North Bengal. 
In the Haraha inscription (Ep.Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 110 ff; the 
Gaufias are described as samudrasraya. It is obvious thus 
that the Gauda territory included West Bengal — the Suhma 
of the Pavanaduta and was not the exclusive designation of 
North Bengal — nay in the time of Yuan-chwang the Gauda 
realm was clearly distinguished from North Bengal. 

Again, some scholars contend on the strength of stanzas 5 
and 36 of the Pavanaduta that Vijayapura was situated in 
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Gauda and that this Gauda represented some region around 
modern Gaur in the Maldah district, so as to include Vljaya- 
nagara (in the R-ajshahi district) with which Vijayapura is 
sougttt to be identified. But the term Gauda in stsftm 5 
does not denote any small district like the one just referred 
to but rather the Gauda kingdom itself. This is clear from 
stanza 101 where Lakshmanasena is designated Caudendra 
which could not mean ‘the lord of the district of Gauda’ 
corresponding to modern Maldah and surrounding regions, 
but must mean ‘ the lord of the whole kingdom of Gauda 
which owned the sway of the Sena dynasty.’ This view, 
again, does not obviate the difficulty already adverted to, 
namely, that the messenger Wind has nowhere been asked 
in the poem to eros« the Ganges so that Vijayapura can be 
identified with Vijayauagara which was on the other side of 
that river. Again, according to this view, that is, if Vijaya- 
pura is taken as chief place of the Gauda district we shall be 
compelled to suppose that in the case of g/ihmadesa alone 
Dhoyl has not thought fit to mention its principal town 
though he has composed many a stanza for the glorification 
of its monuments. 
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The Identification of Vijayasena with Vijayaraja mentioned 
in the lidmacharita of Sandhyakaranandi. 

While discussing the political history we have suggested 
the identification of the Sena king Vijaya, father of Vallalasena, 
with Vijayaraja of Sandhyakaranandi’s Bdmacharita who 
helped Ramapala to regain his throne. We have also suggest- 
ed there that king Vijayasena defeated Madanapala, second 
son of Ramapala, and made himself the paramount sovereign 
of Gaufia. Thus according to our view Vijaya was a con- 
temporary of three generations of Pala sovereigns, namely, 
Ramapala, his son Kumarapala and Madanapala and KumSra- 
pala’s son Gopala III who came between Kumarapala and 
Madanapala. This is by no means a unique case. Amogha- 
varsha of the Rashtrakuta dynasty was a contemporary of 
three generations of Pratihara sovereigns, namely, Nagabhata, 
Ramabhadra and Bhoja. The poet Umapatidhara was a 
contemporary of three generations of Sena sovereigns, namely, 
Vijaya, Vallala and Lakshmana. There is no need of multi- 
plying instances. But it may be argued that as Vijaya was 
a contemporary of Ramapala, Kumarapala, GopSla III and 
Madanapala, his reign period must have covered the reign 
periods of Ramapala, at least 42 + Kumarapala, at least 4+ 
Gopala a very short time + Madanapala at least 8 years= 

64+ years. If Messrs. N. K. Bhattasali and Dinesh- 

chandra Bhattacharyya are to be believed Vijayasena’s reign 
really covered that period for according to them the Barrack- 
pur grant contains the date 61. Some scholars, however, read 
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the date as 32. Even if this date be eorfect there is nothing 
to show that the year 32 was the last date of Yijaya an d that 
king might have continued to rule long after the issuing of^ 
the iWrackpur grant. Moreover, it should be noted*, that 
Ramapala’s expedition to regain his throne with the help of 
Vi jay a might have been undertaken some years after his 
accession. Consequently Vijaya’s reign need not cover ali 
the 42 years of Ramapala’s reign. It is thus clear that there 
is no inherent improbability of Vijayasena being a con- 
temporary of Rfwnapala and his sons and grandson. Let us 
now see what evidence there is for regarding Yijayasena as a 
contemporary of Ramapala. It has been conclusively proved 
by Drs. II. C. Rayehaudhurv and It. ('. Majumdar that 
Ramapfila’s reign could not have ended till some years elapsed 
after 109(5 A D. He was, therefore, a contemporary of 
Nanyadeva for whom Drs. Kielhorn and Smith give the date 
1097 A. D. Now we know from the Deopara inscription that 
Nanya was a contemporary of Vijayasena. Again according 
to the Adbhutasagara , the accession of Yallala, son of Vijaya, 
took place in 1159-GO A. I). Even those who reject the 
evidence of this work do not say that Yallala ascended the 
throne after 1159-60 A. D. So there is a concensus of opinion 
that Yallala ascended the throne not later than 1159-60 A. D. 
Ilis father Vijayasena ruled certainly for at least 32 and 
probably for at least 61 years (Barrack pur grant). Therefore 
his accession must have taken place not later, but perhaps 
much # earlier than (1L59-60) -32 = 1127-1128 A. D. In view 
of this fact and in view of his synchronism with Nanyadeva 
(Deopara inscription) for whom we have the date 1097 A.D. 
is it unreasonable to hold that Yijaya was a contemporary of 
Ramapala? Moreover, it is stated in the Deopara inscription 
that Vijaya was a contemporary not only of Nanya but also 
of Vlra and Vardhana. Now it is known from the Rama - 
charila that among those who helped Ramapala to regain his 
throne there were besides Vijayaraja two princes named 
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Vlraguna of Kot&t^vi and Yardhana of Kosambl. The 
obvious conclusion would be that Vijaya, Vardhana and Vlra 
'of the Deopara inscription are identical with Vijaya, Vlra and 
vardhana of the Ramacharita. To deny this would be to 
assume that there were in the latter part of the eleventh and 
the first part of the twelfth century tworVijavas, two Vlras 
and two Vardhanas in the Gauda territory and its neighbour- 
hood. Such a conclusion, though not absolutely impossible, 
is highly improbable. 


APPENDIX E. 

The Conquest of Kdsi and Praydga by Lakshmanasena. 

Some critics urge that the account of Lakshmanasena's 
victory in the Kasi-Prayaga region is incredible in view of the 
Gaharwar records which testify to the advance of the Gaharwiir 
power as far as Monghyr. But if this line of argument were 
followed, it would lead us to reject the account of the early 
Chalukya victories in the Kilnehi region, because, forsooth, 
a Pallava king of Kanchi once captured Vatapi the Chalukya 
capital. We should also reject, by following a similar reason- 
ing, the account of Dharmap.ila’s conquest of Kanauj, because 
forsooth, Vatsaraja, Nagabhata and Bhoja claimed victories 
over Gauda and Bengal. Again this sort of argument would 
also make us disbelieve the stories of French advance to 
Berlin in the nineteenth century in view of the Prussian 
occupation of Paris shortly after Waterloo, In fact, we should 
not forget that when two neighbouring kings fight with each 
bthcr victory turns now to one side and now to the other. 






